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Arricte IL—WINTHROP AND EMERSON ON FORE- 
FATHERS’ DAY. 


DECEMBER 21st, 1870,—two hundred and fifty years from the 
landing at Plymouth,—-was a day fitted by all the memories of 
the past, and the associations of the present, to be a truly mem- 
orable one. Many of the elderly people of New England can 
remember well the fourth semi-centennial of the landing. In 
a memorial meeting last autumn in the town of Franklin, Mas- 
sachusetts, the fact was recalled, that on that spot in 1820, Dr. 
Emmons, even then venerable by age (having passed his three 
score years and ten), and still more by the dignity of his charac- 
ter and position, preached a commemorative discourse in honor 
of the Pilgrims. When this fact was stated in the meeting, the 
happy thought suggested itself to inquire how many then pres- 
ent heard that discourse; and seventeen rose in answer to the 
invitation. Doubtless many of the ministers of New England, 
of that day, stood up in their plain, old-fashioned pulpits to call 
to mind the ancient days, to praise the sturdy virtues of the 
fathers, and to trace the providences of God along the line of 
our eventful history. 
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But what changes have been wrought in this land since the 
year 1820! Such progress has been made in population, in 
wealth, in reach of inhabited territory—events of such strange 
and transcendent interest have taken place, that we seem well 
nigh to be living in another country, and in another era of time. 
In 1820, the population of the United States, by the census of 
that year, was 9,638,131. By the census of 1870, just comple- 
ted, our population is 88,538,180. It took two hundred years 
from the time that little handful of Pilgrims built their rude 
dwellings by the winter sea, to bring the population of the land 
up to the first named figure. The last fifty years have taken 
that number and almost exactly quadrupled it. In 1820 the 
population, which for so many generations had nestled along 
the eastern shores, around the old homesteads of the fathers, 
was just beginning that great migratory movement, by which 
the energy, the industry, the education, the Christian institu- 
tions of New England, should be borne in one long and tr- 
umphant march from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 1820, that 
gigantic system of American slavery, which is now dashed in 
“pieces like a potter’s vessel”—a “vessel of wrath, fitted to 
destruction,” was silently and half unconsciously preparing 
itself for its audacious venture after dominion. In 1820 we 
were creeping along the valleys and climbing over the hills, 
with our stages and heavily-loaded wagons; and railroads were 
not, as yet, even in the dreams of the future. In 1820, that 
tide of European immigration, by which the surplus popula- 
tion of the old world was to be poured out into our vacant 
spaces, had not begun. 

These simple hints may help us to some present conception 

* of the amazing contrast, in our land, between 1820 and 1870. 
We are not now simply farther off from Plymouth Rock, than 
we were then, by fifty years of time. We have been passing 
away from it, by a mightier movement than the mere lapse of 

years. More and more all the events of our early history are 

transfigured and lifted up into the ideal realm. They are pre- 
sented to us not as dry facts, but as clothed with a poetic beauty 
and splendor. The imagination plays about them easily. All 
the lights and shadows of time adjust themselves so as to bring 
the picture out before us in its fullness) That Landing at Ply- 
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mouth in 1620, more and more gathers a glory to itself, from 
the increasing greatness of the land of which it was one of the 
rude and humble beginnings. We have a conception of the 
significance of that event, such as men could not possibly have 
fifty years ago. The strong and massive oak, which has stood 
the storms of centuries, reveals the possibilities locked up in 
the acorn, as the young sapling cannot reveal them. When we 
watch the deep full current of the Mississippi, far down the 
river, we catch a sense of the dignity of the head fountains up 
among the hills, as we could not do, if we were standing near 
those fountains, and had never seen the stream below. 

And so all things were ready to make Forefathers’ Day on 
the 21st of December, 1870, a truly memorable one. The great 
consecrating work of time had passed upon it, and it rose up 
before the thoughts and the imaginations of men, as no previous 
semi-centennial had done. Many orators on that day spoke 
noble words for God, for Man, for Liberty. Across the broad 
continent, from ocean to ocean, in assemblies large and small, 
the Sons of the Pilgrims were bearing joyous and heartfelt tes- 
timony to the simple but lofty virtues of those men of old. 
And the Sons of the Pilgrims to-day are not those alone who 
come by natural generation from these men of Plymouth. 
Just as all who follow Christ are the spiritual children of Abra- 
ham and “heirs according to the promise,” so those storm- 
tossed exiles might count their children now by millions in 
every part of this land, and indeed in other lands. 

But of all the orators who stood up that day to speak in 
memory of the fathers, none occupied so dignified and com- 
manding positions as Mr. Robert C. Winthrop at Plymouth, 
and Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, before the New England Soci- 
ety at New York. It seemed, at first thought, to jar a little on 
the fitness and proprieties of things, that these two men, from 
their religious stand-points, should have been chosen to fill these 
central places, on this great day of commemoration. But the 
result has justified the choice. All are agreed that Mr. Win- 
throp performed his part in a way truly noble and satisfactory. 
Those who were permitted to be within the sound of his voicc 
in that service at Plymouth, count it one of the fortunate day: 
of their lives. The occasion was so grand in itself, and the 
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ancestral associations came flocking back upon him so, that the 
orator was lifted out of himself and borne upward into a most 
commanding position. All his resources of previous culture, of 
eloquence, of learning, were brought into the fullest and happi- 
est play. It was a most felicitous day for him, as well as for 
those who heard him. Nothing which Mr. Winthrop has ever 
done, in a life now reaching toward old age, will be remem- 
bered to his honor more surely and certainly than this. 

It is fortunate for one to be able to count among his ances- 
tors such men as John Winthrop, early Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and John Winthrop, early Governor of Connecticut— 
father and son—men of pure and noble lives and of great pub- 
lic services. The elder Winthrop especially stands out so 
clearly upon the page of history, as a man who lived largely for 
others rather than himself—who gave his time, his thought, and 
his wealth to the work of building Christian foundations in this 
wilderness, far away from all the shows and glories of the old 
world—a man who in his public administration was made sub- 
ject to the reproof that he was too mild and gentle in his gov- 
ernment, and who adopted a greater strictness and severity of 
discipline, only as a public necessity, and not because he loved 
the exercise of power—this is one whom we all instinctively 
delight to honor. We have a beautiful glimpse into the inner 
character of the man, in a story which has come down to us 
from those days. In one of those winters of early hardship, 
when the rich and the poor were in some sense all poor together, 
and had to suffer and sustain each other, it was whispered in 
the Governor's ear, that one of his neighbors was accustomed to 
help himself to wood from his pile. In seeming indignation, 
Mr. Winthrop said, “Does he? Call him to me and IJ will take 
a course with him that shall cure him of stealing.” The man 
was sent for, and when he made his appearance, the Governor 
gently remarked, “ Friend, it is a cold winter, and I hear you 
are meanly provided with wood; you are welcome to help 
yourself at my pile till the winter is over.” This is so much in 
the spirit of Him who said, “ Neither do I condemn thee; go and 
sin no more,” that it leaves upon us the impression of a most 
magnanimous and noble nature. 
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Of the nearly nineteen years, which Mr. Winthrop lived on 
these shores, he was Governor eleven years, and when he died 
in 1649, at the age of 61, to quote the words of Mr. Palfrey, 
“most of his ample fortune had been sacrificed in the public 
service, and of the rest he had been spoiled by a dishonest 
agent.” 

His son, John Winthrop, with his father’s virtues, and more 
than his father’s learning and intellectual culture, was first cho- 
sen Governor of Connecticut in 1657, and every year after, with 
one exception, until his death in 1676. In the words of Trum- 
bull, “He was * * * a member of the royal society of 
philosophical transactions, and one of the most distinguished 
characters in New England. He rendered many important ser- 
vices to the colony, was exceedingly beloved in life, and died 
greatly and universally lamented.” 

The son of the last named, Fitz John Winthropswas also a 
man of great learning, a Fellow of the Royal Society, an am- 
bassador to England on important matters, as his father had 
been before him, and from 1698 to his death in 1707 was also 
Governor of Connecticut. 

The orator who stood up to speak on Forefathers’ Day at 
Plymouth, in the year 1870, with these grand ancestral memo- 
ries thronging around him, was at the outset lifted upon a 
noble vantage-ground. There was an inspiration coming out 
of this remote and shadowy past, that had upon him personally, 
and through him upon his hearers, an electric power. If it 
were possible for him ever to be narrow, this was no time to be 
narrow. At that hour, and in that presence, all party lines 
vanished, and as the speaker stood face to face with the leaders 
of that Pilgrim band, Bradford, Brewster, Winslow, Carver, 
and the rest, he could feel no otherwise than that they were 
Christians of the noblest stamp and character—pure, gentle, 
heroic souls. It was in this spirit of broad catholicity and in 
hearty fellowship with the men of the early generations, that 
midway in his discourse, Mr. Winthrop uttered those words, 
which made his hearers glad that he was chosen from another 
denomination, rather than from that to which the Pilgrims 
themselves belonged. 
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“ An Episcopalian myself, by election as well as by educa- 
tion, and warmly attached to the forms and the faith in which 
I was brought up; believing that the Church of England has 
rendered inestimable service to the cause of religion in fur- 
nishing a safe and sure anchorage in so many stormy times, 
when the minds of men were “tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with — wind of doctrine ;” and prizing that very 
prayer-book,—which was disowned and discarded by Bradford 
and Brewster, and by Winthrop too,—as second only to the 
Bible in the richness of its treasures of prayer and praise; I 
yet rejoice, as wwe Aye any Con peinticanalich who listens to 
me, that our Pilgrim Fathers were Bevaratiotn 

I rejoice, toc, that the Puritan Fathers of Massachusetts, who 
followed them to these shores ten years afterwards,—though, to 
the last, they “esteemed it their honor to call the Church of 
England their dear mother, and could not part from their native 
country, where she specially resideth, without much sadness of 
heart and many tears,”—were, if not technically and professedly, 
yet to all *intents and purposes, Separatists, also :—Semi-Sepa- 
ratists at least, as Robinson himself was called when he wrote 
and published that book which so offended the Brownists. I 
rejoice that the prelatical assumptions and tyrannies of that day 
were resisted. Ihe Church of England would never have been 
the noble church it has since become, had there been no season- 
able protest against its corruptions, its extravagant formalism, 
and its overbearing intolerance.” 


In the course of his address, Mr. Winthrop referred in the 
following passage to the visit of business and Christian cour- 
tesy, which his illustrious ancestor, the elder Governor Win- 
throp, paid to the Plymouth people nearly two hundred and 
forty years ago. 


“Still less can I forget that October day in 1682, when 
Governor Winthrop returned Bradford's visit, coming a large 
part of the way here on foot, and crossing the river on the back 
of his guide; and when Bradford and Brewster and Roger 
Williams and Winthrop, with John Wilson, the first pastor of 
Boston, were together on this spot, engaging in religious dis- 
course, and partaking of the Sacrament together. That most 
impressive and memorable Communion was at once the harbin- 
ger and the pledge, the prediction and the assurance, of the 

e and harmony, and codperation and concord, which were 
fone to prevail between the infant colonies of New England.” 


The scene presented in Plymouth, on the occasion of that 
visit in the month of October, 1682, is in itself so interesting, 
and so full of instruction, in reference to surrounding persons 
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and things, that we propose after some preparatory work, to 
linger about it for a little, and try to bring it out more fully 
to view. 

The Massachusetts governor, taking with him for companions 
his pastor, the beloved John Wilson, and two captains, left 
Boston on Thursday, Oct. 25. They were carried down by 
water to Wessaguscus, which is the Indian for Weymouth. 
There they passed the night, and the next morning, with their 
Indian guide who was to thread the woods and carry them 
over rivers, set out upon their journey, a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. They seem to have reached Plymouth that 
night. ‘They remained here until the following Wednesday. 

The history of the Plymouth people up to that time must be 
told briefly. Mr. Robinson their pastor was hindered from 
coming over, and had died in 1625. Mr. Brewster, the ruling 
elder, had been their religious guide and preacher, through all 
those early years, but being a ruling elderand not a teaching or 
pastoral elder, he must not administer the Sacrament. So Mr. 
Robinson thought when he was consulted upon this point in 
1623, and those dwellers by the sea heard the voice of their 
beloved pastor, three thousand miles away across the stormy 
ocean, and obeyed it implicitly. It was doubtless a mistake. 
The system was new, and they did not exactly gain the idea of 
its capacities. It was easy for that Plymouth church to have 
made Mr. Brewster their pastor, and so have cut the knot at 
once. In simple fact he was both their teaching and pastoral 
elder, though he had not been formally set apart to these offices. 
And so, for the space of nine years, this church in the wilder- 
hess seems to have gone without the Christian ordinances until 
the coming among them of Mr. Ralph Smith, to be their minis- 
ter, in 1629. Mr. Smith came over with the company under 
Gov. Endicott, that settled Naumkeag (Salem), but there seems 
to have been something not entirely harmonious in his relations 
to the rest of the party. Four ministers came in that company, 
Mr. Higginson, Mr. Skelton, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Smith, but in 
some of the old narratives, only three are mentioned, and Mr. 
Smith is carefully ignored. In the company’s instructions to 
Gov. Endicott, it is said, “Mr. Ralph Smith, a minister, hath 
desired passage in our ships; which was granted him before we 
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understood of his difference in judgment in some things from 
our ministers. But his provisions for the voyage being shipped 
before notice was taken thereof, through many occasions where- 
with those intrusted with this business have been employed, 
and forasmuch as from hence it is feared there may grow some 
distraction amongst you if there should be any siding, though 
we have a very good opinion of his honesty, yet we shall not, 
[we] hope, offend in charity to fear the worst that may grow 
from their different judgments. We have therefore, thought 
fit. to give you this order, that unless he will be conformable to 
our government, you suffer him not to remain within the limits 
of our grant.” 

Of the four ministers in the expedition, Mr. Bright appears 
to have caused more irritation than Mr. Smith. On his landing 
at Salem, he went thence to Charlestown, where he remained 
about a year, and then returned to England. But Mr. Smith, 
not being wanted at Salem, went, as the old narrative tells us, 
“with his family, to some straggling people at Natasco,” which 
is Nantasket ; and then the story goes on,—‘“ Some Plymouth 
people putting in with a boat at Natasco, find Mr. Smith in a 
poor house that would not keep him dry. He desires them to 
carry him to Plymouth; and seeing him to be a grave man, 
and understanding he had been a minister, they bring him 
hither ; where we kindly entertained him, send for his goods 
and servants, desire him to exercise his gifts among us ; after- 
wards choose him into the ministry, wherein he remains for 
sundry years.” In making themselves a minister out of Mr. 
Smith, they had to do essentially the same thing, as if they had 
chosen and set apart Mr. Brewster for this office, and no one 
will pretend that Mr. Brewster, by his learning, and by his noble 
and dignified character, was not worthy to have been so chosen. 
In every respect he was far superior, probably, to this Mr. 
Smith, who seems not to have been remarkable intellectually or 
morally. 

But in this friction between the Salem Company and Mr. 
Smith, we have one of the earliest signs of a certain difference 
between the people of the Massachusetts Bay and the people of 
Plymouth, the Puritans and the Pilgrims. Up at Salem, they 
called Mr. Smith a Separatist, and they did not like him for 
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that. They were Separatists, too, but not exactly in the same 
sense. The people of Plymouth had come in through the loins 
of Brown who had proved apostate, and there was a great disgrace 
attached to his name. Brown was still alive in 1629, a despised, 
miserable old man. Every one, for years, had been anxious to 
disown him. Robinson in his farewell address at Leyden coun- 
seled the departing Pilgrims to “use all means to avoid and 
shake off the name of Brownist, being a mere nickname and 
brand to make religion odious.” Still it was not to be denied 
that historically the Plymouth people had been associated with 
the Brownists and the Rigid Separatists. In the early days of 
the country this rested upon them as a stigma and burden, but 
now we have reached a time, when looking over the whole 
field, and seeing all the interests involved, we count it as their 
glory that they were Brownists, with some of Brown's excesses 
lopped off. Under the judicious guidance of Mr. Robinson, 
they had laid aside those objectionable customs and modes of 
thought which were peculiar to the early Brownists fifty years 
before. They were no longer Rigid Separatists. They were 
hardly more so than the Salem people, though from their origin 
they still had to bear this reproach. The “liberty of private 
prophesying,” of which the early Brownists made much, had 
been so modified and regulated by Mr. Robinson, that it was a 
good institution in the main. And if Mr. Robinson had come 
over with the flock, and they had been under his pastoral guid- 
ance as at Leyden, there would have been nothing objectiona- 
ble in “ the prophesyings of the gifted brethren,” any more than 
in our modern conference meetings, where the brethren take 
part, whether of the local churches or of the churches gathered 
ina larger assembly. The absence of Mr. Robinson, and their 
lifefor nine years without having the pastoral office filled, gave 
occasion for an outcropping of some of the old Brownist ideas, 
and the people up at the Bay who were wealthier, stronger, 
prouder, more worldly, more in love with show and power, 
looked a little askance at these humble dwellers down at Ply- 
mouth. ~ But it happens in this case, as it has often happened in 
the course of time. The ideas of those simple-hearted, honest, 
Christian men at Plymouth, have at last conquered. On this 
Tange of two hundred and fifty years of American history, in 
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this long conflict of opinion we have had slowly unfolded be- 
fore us a sublime illustration of those familiar words of Christ, 
“When thou art bidden, go and sit down in the lowest room, that 
when he that bade thee cometh, he may say unto thee, Friend, 
go up higher: then thou shalt have worship in the presence of 
them that sit at meat with thee.” That “ worship”—that rev- 
erence and praise, the men of Plymouth have now gained. In 
their day and generation they did not think of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think, but were willing to take a 
humble place. Never before have their simple virtues shone out 
in such brightness. Never before have we been so disposed to 
put honor, not only upon their private characters, but upon their 
ideas—their style of thinking and acting in matters civil and 
ecclesiastical. The Memorial year through which we have just 
passed, has had much to do in bringing out the truth on this 
point before the people, and settling the judgment of mankind 
for the times to come. 

When life began in the Bay—when the machinery of s0- 
ciety was set in motion there, every thing was upon a scale of 
strength and vigor, wholly unknown at Plymouth; and it is 
easy to see through all those early generations, that the people 
at Boston, Salem, Cambridge, and the towns generally of Mas- 
sachusetts, thought themselves wiser and more important per- 
sons than those humble folks down in the old colony. When 
Cotton Mather was writing his Magnalia in the years 1695- 
1700, by many expressions that drop out along the narrative, 
it is easy to see that the Plymouth folks are pitied and apolo- 
gized for rather than admired. But time has shown that Rob- 
inson, Brewster, Bradford, Winslow, Fuller and others, were 
safer and better thinkers on the subject of institutions—on 
forms of government in Church and State—than Cotton, Hook- 
er, the Mathers, and others—the leading men of the Bay. At 
Plymouth, they did not link the right to vote and hold office to 
church membership. They did not persecute for opinion’s 
sake. They were not striving to see who should be greatest, 
but loved the idea of simple equality and brotherliood. It 
would be hard to find another instance in history, where a fine 
of £20 had to be imposed upon a man, when he was chosen to 
the office of Governor, if he would not accept it. They had 
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no difficultigs of that kind in the Bay, and in our times such 
instances are painfully scarce. When the Synod of 1662 met, 
and concocted the scheme of the Half-Way-Covenant—that 
fruitful source of mischief among us—the people of Plymouth 
had little part in the matter. There seems to have been with 
them a kind of instinctive perception that it was all wrong. 
It is very certain that nothing of the kind would have grown 
out of the premises upon which they were built. Congrega- 
tionalism to-day has thoroughly disowned many of the features 
of that system of church government embodied in the Cam- 
bridge platform, which document Mr. Richard Mather drew up, 
though in perfect harmony with the views of his illustrious 
father in-law, Mr. John Cotton. That style of ecclesiastical 
rule is obsolete in this land to-day. But the Congregationalism 
of Mr. John Robinson—Brownism corrected and improved—is 
very nearly the working system of our Congregational churches 
to-day. 

It would be foolish and narrow to pretend that all wisdom 
came from Plymouth—or that our institutions in Church and 
State are modeled exactly after the Plymouth pattern. There 
were certain radical tendencies there that needed correction, and 
the corrective influences came directly and indirectly from the 
Bay. But it is safe to say, that the thinking of the Pilgrims on 
questions of government and order was much nearer the simple 
New Testament pattern, or in other words, nearer to everlasting 
truth, than that which early prevailed in the Massachusetts 
Colony. oan he. 

We left Gov. Winthrop and his good pastor, Mr. John Wil- 
son, down at Plymouth, Friday night, Oct. 26th, 1632; but we 
have not forgotten them. What we have written meanwhile, is 
for the better understanding of the relations of Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, and a clearer apprehension of the scene that 
transpired on the following Sabbath. We are indebted to Win- 
throp for this graphic picture. In his journal he speaks of 
himself not in the first person, but as “the governour,” just as 
though another hand were writing it. He says :— 


“On the Lord’s day there was a sacrament which they did 
ke in ; and in the afternoon, Mr. Roger Williams (accord- 
ing to their custom) propounded a question, to which the pas- 
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tor, Mr. Smith, spake briefly ; then Mr. Williams gprophesied ; 
and after the governour of Plymouth spake to the question ; af- 
ter him, the elder (Mr. Brewster), then some two or three more 
of the congregation. Then the elder desired the governour of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Wilson to speak to it, which they did 
When this was ended, the deacon, Mr. Fuller, put the congre- 
gation in mind of their duty of contribution; whereupon the 
governour and all the rest, went down to the deacon’s seat, and 
put into the box and returned.” 


They were doubtless assembled that afternoon in the plain 
house of public worship which a traveler from England five 
years before had so minutely described as follows :— 


“Upon the hill, they have a large square house, with a flat 
roof made of thick sawn planks, stayed with oak beams, upon 
the top of which they have six cannons which shoot iron balls 
of four or five semede and command the surrounding country. 
The lower part they use for their church where they preach on , 
Sunday pr the usual holidays. They assemble by beat of 
drum, each with his musket or a Bo in front of the 
captain’s door: they have their cloaks on and place themselves 
in order three abreast, and are led by a sergeant, without beat of 
drum. Behind comes the Governor in a long robe; beside 
him on the right hand comes the preacher with his cloak on; 
and on the left hand the captain with his side arms and cloak 
on, and with a small cane in his hand, and so they march in 
good order, and each sets his arms down near him.” 


In this order and with this array they had probably gone to 
the meeting-house on this afternoon of October, 1632, except 
that the procession was so far changed as to give a place of 
honor to their worthy visitors from Boston. It is not unlikely, 
it is quite probable, that Mr. Smith had preached a sermon in 
the morning, before the sacrament. But the afternoon service 
was one, such as they had been accustomed to under the 
leadership of Elder Brewster, and which they seem to have 
continued under the ministry of Mr. Smith. Some might fancy 
that this style of doing things would not have consorted with 
the notions of propriety entertained by Mr. Wilson and Gov. 
Winthrop. But it was in harmony essentially not only with 
their views but with their practices. Only the year before, 
when Mr. Wilson had occasion to go back to England fora 
season, we read in Mr. Winthrop’s Journal as follows. ‘“ About 
10 of the clock, Mr. Coddington and Mr. Wilson and divers of 
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the congregation met at the governour’s, and there Mr. Wilson 
praying and exhorting the congregation to love, ete., com- 
mended to them the exercise of prophecy in his absence and 
designed those whom he thouyht most fit for it viz: the governour, 
Mr. Dudley, and Mr. Nowell the elder. Then he desired the 
governour to commend himself and the rest to God by prayer, 
which being done they accompanied him to the boat, and so 
they went over to Charlestown to go by land to the ship.” 

In this paragraph we have an item of evidence showing what 
we may yet see more of, that there was greater harmony ot 
feeling and of action between the Plymouth people and the 
dwellers in the Bay, before the latter began the work of mak- 
ing ecclesiastical systems, than there was afterwards. Gov. 
Winthrop was in entire harmony with the plan of this afternoon 
meeting at Plymouth, and doubtless enjoyed it greatly. 

Mr. Roger Williams took charge of this meeting and pro- 
pounded the question to be considered. Mr. Williams came to 
Salem the year before in the month of Feb., 1631, and Mr. 
Higginson being dead, in April he was associated with Mr. 
Skelton in the ministry. But so radically did he differ from 
the men of Salem, that in six months he was obliged to leave, 
and he went down to Plymouth. Mr. Roger Williams was a 
man, who moved across our early history as a disturbing 
influence. He was doubtless an uncomfortable person to deal 
with,—had a certain tendency all the while to radical ex- 
cesses—but as an honest fact, he was in advance of the men at 
the Bay, in his principles, saw many truths clearly which they 
did not see, and was forever as a thorn in the flesh to them. 
Mr. Cotton Mather, in his Magnalia, as a kind of small punish- 
ment for Mr. Williams’s sins has left his name out from that re- 
markable list of ministers, which he describes as “ one seven more 
than seven decads of persons” who were in the ministry in the 
old world before coming to these shores. Doubtless it was 
important to keep the list so that it would be a multiple of the 
sacred number seven, even if a little violence had to be done to 
the truth. Mr. Roger Williams’s name properly belongs in this 
list, but it is left out here, while he is elsewhere treated under 
the head of “Little Foxes,” being coupled in the same chapter 
with the notorious Samuel Gorton. 
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Though he was twice minister at Salem and assistant 
minister at Plymouth, Mather does not condescend to give him 
a place in his ministeral list. 

Driven out of Salem, he went down to Plymouth in the 
summer of 1681, and here we find him in October, 1682. The 
Pilgrims could bear with Mr. Williams's peculiarities, and see 
the good there was in him, much better than could the 
Puritans. He was more at home among them. His advanced 
ideas were more kindred with theirs, though not in harmony. 
The record of him at Plymouth is, on the whole, not a dis- 
honorable one. Governor Bradford says of him, “Mr. Roger 
Williams, a man godly and zealous, having many precious parts, 
but very unsettled in judgment, came over first to the 
Massachusetts: but upon some discontent left the place and 
came hither, where he was freely entertained, according to our 
poor ability, and exercised his gifts among us, and after some 
time was admitted a member of the church, and his teaching 
well approved; for the benefit whereof I still bless God, and 
am thankful to him even for his sharpest admonitions and 
reproofs so far as they agreed with truth.” That was the 
speech of one of the leading men of the Old Colony, and it 
may be taken as an apt illustration of what we have before 
sought to show, that there was a certain largeness of view—a 
catholicity of conception—a fearlessness about truth, among 
those men at Plymouth which we do not find in the Bay. 

Morton in his Memorial gives the history of Mr. Williams, 
in his connection with the Church at Plymouth, as follows: 
“In the year 1634, Mr. Roger Williams removed from Ply- 
mouth toSalem. He had lived about three years at Plymouth, 
where he was well accepted as an assistant in the ministry to 
Mr. Ralph Smith, then pastor of the Church there, but by de- 
grees venting of divers of his singular opinions and seeking to 
impose them upon others, he not finding such a concurrence as 
he expected, he desired his dismission to the Church of Salem, 
which, though some were unwilling to, yet through the prudent 
counsel of Mr. Brewster (the ruling elder there), * * the 
Church of Plymouth consented to his dismission, and such as 
did adhere to him were also dismissed and removed with him, 
or not long after him, to Salem.” 
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But the Salem people and Mr. Williams could not live to- 
gether any better than before, and he was soon banished from 
the colony—escaped to Providence, went to England, and 
returned with the charter of the Providence Plantations. Mr. 
Williams was a man of great faults and of great virtues. In 
spite of his eccentricities of temper, and his oddities of opinion, 
he was a man of a penetrating intellect, and of a comprehensive 
charity. Considering a!] that had passed, his subsequent treat- 
ment of the Massachusetts people was nobie, generous, forgiv- 
ing. We must not forget, moreover, that as a kind of father 
among the Baptists of this country, he carried with him the 
principles of the early New England Churches as to ecclesias- 
tical government; so that in this respect, they are essentially 
one with us, only with a somewhat stronger leaning toward 
independency. 

In this conference meeting at Plymouth, after Mr. Smith the 
pastor, and Mr. Williams the assistant minister had prophesied, 
next came Mr. Bradford, a man of plain education, but of 
massive force and strength of character. He had been up to 
Boston, the year before, on a visit of courtesy, to congratulate 
Mr. Winthrop upon the arrival on these shores of his wife and 
children, and now he had Governor Winthorp as his own dis- 
tinguished guest. One has an inténse curiosity to know what 
turns of thought the different speakers took that afternoon, but 
this can only be left to conjecture. We may be sure that 
Bradford's words would be simple, straight-forward, and sen- 
sible. The man who was govornor of that colony, for thirty-six 
years from 1621, on the death of Mr. Carver, to his own death 
in 1657, except that by his own “importunity” he prevailed 
upon the people for three years to appoint Mr. Winslow, and 
two years Mr. Prince ;—one who so commended himself for his 
wisdom and executive ability, we may be sure, would utter 
words of weight, when he gave himself to the business of 
“ prophesying.” 

Next came Mr. Brewster, a man of so admirable a character, 
that it is difficult to find words to express his worth. Thirty 
years before he was possessed of substantial wealth in England, 
and was in the line of civil promotion. At the manor-house of 
Serooby, which he hired, the Church, of which the Plymouth 
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Pilgrims were a part, was organized in 1602. Bradford, in his 
life of Brewster, says: “They ordinarily met at his house, on 
the Lord’s day, which was a manor of the bishop's, and with 
great love he entertained them when they came, making pro- 
vision for them at his great charge, and continued to do so 
while they could stay in England.” When the Church tried to 
take itself out of England to a place of peace, he, with the rest, 
and especially the leading men of that little community, suffered 
insults and abuses, the mere recital of which fires our free-born 
souls with indignation. ‘But hardly ever upon the earth has 
the Christ-like spirit been better illustrated than in the bearing 
of those leaders under these aggravated and accumulated 
wrongs. They ‘gave their back to the smiters and their cheeks 
to them that plucked off the hair.’ ‘When they were reviled, 
they reviled not again.’ ‘They took joyfully the spoiling of 
their goods.’ They had spent months in cold and dismal 
prison-houses, but they bore it all meekly, patiently, out of 
their great love to Him, ‘who was wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities.’ Mr. Brewster, when he 
stood up to speak that afternoon at Plymouth, after this long 
experience of earthly trial, was 72 years old. But “his bow 
abode in strength, and the arms of his hands were made strong 
by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” 

After Mr. Brewster had spoken, “then some two or three 
more of the congregation” spoke. It would be idle to inquire 
who these two or three were. They might have been good 
Deacon Fuller, Mr. Edward Winslow and Mr. John Alden, or 
they might have been others. 

Then the visitors from Boston were invited also to show 
their opinion. We have already brought Governor Winthrop 
fully into notice, and need not do it again. We cannot but 
feel, however, that by his character and habits of thought, by 
the gentleness and unselfishness of his life, he was more 
kindred with the leading men at Plymouth than with the 
leaders at the Bay. 

Of Mr. Wilson, the first minister of Boston, only a word need 
be said. He was a man greatly beloved, and Mr. Winthrop had 
taken him to his heart. They were both in the very mid-day 
of life and strength, Mr. Wilson being then forty-five, and Mr. 
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Winthrop forty-four. We can easily conceive that what he 
would say on that Sabbath afternoon would be wise and 
gentle, tender and sympathetic. 

But there is one man more brought to view in this picture 
who deserves notice, and that is Deacon Samuel Fuller. He 
lived with the Pilgrims at Leyden and came over with the first 
company to Plymouth. He was an able and well instructed 
physician, and was also a well instructed Congregationalist. 
When a prevailing sickness broke out at Salem in 1629, among 
the first settlers under Gov. Endicott, they sent down to Ply- 
mouth for Dea. Fuller. He came and kindly ministered to 
their necessities, and besides had much conversation with the 
Governor touching matters of church organization and order. 
On May 11th, 1629, Gov. Endicott writes to Gov. Bradford, 
saying, “I acknowledge myself much bound to you for your 
kind love and care in sending Mr. Fuller among us, and rejoice 
much that I am by him satisfied touching your judgments of 
the outward form of God’s worship. Itis, as far as I can yet 
gather, no other than is warranted by the evidence of truth ; 
and the same which I have professed and maintained ever since 
the Lord in mercy revealed himself unto me; being far from 
the common report that hath been spread of you touching that: par- 
ticular.” 

Three months later than this letter, on the 6th of August, 
the first church of Salem was organized, and the forms followed 
were doubtless due, in some measure, to the conversations on 
this subject between Gov. Endicott and Dea. Fuller. Gov. 
Bradford was sent for to be present and take part in the for- 
mation of this first church in the Bay. He was detained by 
contrary winds, but still reached the place in season to share in 
the later proceedings, and give the infant church the Right 
Hand of Fellowship. That church rose into being on princi- 
ples of thorough independency. No voice of previous eccle- 
siastical authority called it into life, but a little company of 
God’s people assembled on a wild shore, formed and created 
it, under the eye only of the great Head of the Church. And 
if all the Bishops of England had been present at its birth, it 
Would not have been any more a true church of God than it 
was, 
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This is another sign that the first dwellers at Plymouth and 
in the Bay were more agreed in their ideas and practices touch- 
ing things ecclesiastical, than was true a few years later. 

In 1638 a vessel arrived in Boston harbor from England, with 
some remarkable men on board. She had as passengers, John 
Cotton, Thomas Hooker, John Haynes, and Samuel Stone. It 
was a great event on these shores when that ship came in. Pal- 
frey, in his history, noticing the advent of these four individu- 
als, says of them, “they were men of eminent capacity and 
sterling character, fit to be concerned in the founding of a State. 
In all its generations of worth and refinement, Boston has 
never seen an assembly more illustrious for generous qualities 
and for manly culture than when the magistrates of the young 
colony welcomed Cotton and his fellow-voyagers at Winthrop’s 
table.” This is undoubtedly true, and yet with the coming in 
of John Cotton and his companions, there seems to have been a 
change in the style of thinking in the Bay about church mat- 
ters. He undertook to embody Congregationalism into a sys- 
tem. He wrote his ‘Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven,” his 
“Way of the Churches,” &. Mr. Hooker, as also Mr. Stone, 
agreed essentially with Mr. Cotton on this subject, and Mr. 
Richard Mather, his son-in-law, who soon followed, was also in 
the same way of thinking. Through the influence and labors 
of these men, a system of Congregationalism grew into favor, 
and at length in 1648 passed in the Cambridge Platform into 
public ecclesiastical. law, which, in many important features, 
was totally unlike the simple independency of John Robin- 
son, as it is also unlike the pattern shown us in the New Testa- 
ment. It took a long time to wear that system out and throw it 
aside. But it is worn out and thrown aside now in its char- 
acteristic features, completely and forever; and as we have 
before said, the ideas of those calm, gentle, honest men at 
Plymouth come to the front. 

How grandly through the whole of Mr. Winthrop’s oration, 
do these men of Plymouth loom up before us! their unmur- 
muring patience in the midst of labors and trials—their calm- 
ness in the hour of danger and death—their steadfast adherence 
to their purpose, so that. in the spring when half of their orig- 
inal number were gone, and the Mayflower was spreading her 
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white wings for the return voyage, no one of the living went 
back in her—their spirit of forgiveness under sorest provocation 
—their confidence in truth and willingness to bide their time: 
all these things come up now in review, and we are drawn into 
an instinctive love and admiration for them. When Mr. Win- 
throp stood up to speak, these great, manly and heroic qualities 
in the Pilgrims acted upon him by a kind of magnetic power. 

The most powerful and thrilling passage perhaps in his dis- 
course, was when he pictured the scene on Clark’s island, where 
the third exploring party, in the cold of the middle of Decem- 
ber, passed the Sabbath. 


“ But briefer still, and how much more suggestive and sig- 
nificant is the entry of the following day !|— 

‘10. (20) of December, on the Sabboth day wee rested.’ 

I pause—I pause for a moment—at that most impressive 
record, Among all the marvelous conciseness and tersenesses 
of a Thucydides or a Tacitus—condensing a whole chapter of 
philosophy, or the whole character of an individual or a people, 
into the com of a motto—I know of nothing terser or more 
condensed than this; nor anything which develops and ex- 
pands, as we ponder it, into a fuller or finer or more character- 
istic picture of those whom it describes. ‘On the Sabbath day 
we rested.’ It was no mere secular or physical rest. The da 
before had sufficed for that. But alone, upon a desert island, 
in the depths of a stormy winter; well-nigh without food, 
wholly without shelter ; after a week of such experiences, such 
exposure and hardship and suffering, that the bare recital at this 
hour almost freezes our blood; without an idea that the morrow 
should be other or better than the day before; with every con- 
ceivable motive on their own account, and on account of those 
whom they had left in the ship, to lose not an instant of time, 
but to hasten and hurry forward to the completion of the work 
of exploration which they had undertaken—they still ‘remem- 
bered the Sabbath day to keep it holy.’ ‘On the Sabbath day 
we rested.’ 

It does not require one to sympathize with the extreme Sab- 
batarian strictness of Pilgrim or Puritan, in order to be touched 
by the beauty of such a record and of such an example. I 

w of no monument on the face of the earth, ancient or mod- 
ern, which would appeal more forcibly to the hearts of all who 
reverence an implicit and heroic obedience to the command- 
ments of God, than would an unadorned stone on yonder 
Clark's Island, with the simple inscription, ‘20 Dec., 1620—On 
the Sabbath day we rested.’ There is none to which I would my- 
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self more eagerly contribute. But it should be paid for by the 
penny contributions of the Sabbath School children of all de- 
nominations throughout the land, among whom that beautiful 
Jubilee Medal has just been distributed. 

And what added interest is given to that record, what added 
force to that example, by the immediate sequel! The record 
of the very next day runs, ‘On Monday we sounded the harbor 
and found it a very good harbor for our shipping; we marched 
also into the land, and found divers cornfields and little running 
brooks, a place very good for situation ; so we returned to our 
ship again with good news to the rest of our people, which did 
much comfort their hearts.’” 


And how grandly in the following passage does Mr. Win- 
throp bring out an old truth, that will remain a truth in spite 
of all carping and efforts to the contrary. 


“T make no apology, sons and daughters of New England, 
for having kept a ‘- ° in the foreground of the picture I have 
attemped to draw, the religious aspects and incidents of the 
event we have come to commemorate. Whatever civil or 

litical accompaniments or consequences that event may have 
fad, it was in its rise and progress, in its inception and 
completion, eminently and exclusively a religious movement. 
The Pilgrims left Scrooby as a church. They settled in Am- 
sterdam and in Leyden as a church. They embarked in the 
Mayflower as a church. They came to New England as a 
church; and Morton, at the close of the introduction to 
Bradford’s History, as given by Dr. Young in his chronicles, 
entitles it ‘The Church of Christ at Plymouth in New Eng- 
land, first n in Old England, and carried on in Holland 
and Plymouth aforesaid.’ hey had no license, indeed, from 
either Pope or Primate. It was a church not only without a 
bishop, but without even a pastor; with only a layman to lead 
their devotions and administer their discipline. A grand lay- 
man he was,—Elder Brewster: it would be well for the world 
if there were more laymen like him, at home and abroad. In 
yonder Bay, it is true, before setting foot on Cape Cod they 
entered into a compact of civil government; but the reason 
expressly assigned for so doing was, that ‘some of the strangers 
amongst them (7. ¢, not Leyden men, but adventurers who 
joined them in England) had let fall in the ship that when the 
came ashore they would use their own liberty, for none h 

wer to command them,’ or, as elsewhere stated, because they 

d observed ‘some not well affected to unity and concord, but 
gave some appearance of faction.’ They came as a Church; 
all else was incidental, the result of circumstances, a protec: 
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tion against outsiders. They came to secure a place to worship 
God according to the dictates of their own conscience, free 
from the molestations and persecutions which they had en- 
countered in England; a free, too, from the uncongenial 
surroundings, the irregular habits of life, the strange and 
uncouth language, the licentiousness of youth, the manifold 
temptations and ‘the neglect of observation of the Lord’s 
day as a Sabbath,’ which they had so lamented in Holland. 

We cannot be too often’ reminded that it was religion 
which effected the first permanent settlement in New England. 
All other motives had failed. Commerce, the fisheries, the hope 
of discovering mines, the ambition of founding Colonies, all 
had been tried, and all had failed. But the Pilgrims asked of 
God; and ‘He gave them the heathen for their inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for their possession.’ Re- 
ligious faith and fear, religious hope and trust,—the fear of 
God, the love of Christ, an assured faith in the Holy Scriptures, 
and an assured hope of a life of bliss and blessedness to come,— 
these, and these alone, proved sufficient to animate and strengthen 
them for the endurance of all the toils and trials which such an 
enterprise involved. Let it never be forgotten that if the corner- 
stone of New England was indeed laid by the Pilgrim Fathers, 
two centuries and a half ago to-day, it was in the cause of re- 


ligion they laid it; and whatever others may have built upon 
it since, or may build upon it hereafter,—‘ gold, silver, precious 
stones, wood, hay, stubble, —God forbid that on this anniver- 
sary the foundation should be ignored or repudiated |” 


But we must turn briefly to notice that other orator whose 
name stands in our title and who, on that day, in our great na- 
tional metropolis, also uttered some noble and impressive words. 
One might have supposed that Mr. Emerson, from his peculiar 
studies,—his habits of thought and of life, would have felt 
himself unfitted and almost incapacitated for a task like this,— 
that having so far departed from the institutions and religious 
ideas of the fathers, he would have been poorly prepared to 
interpret them to this living generation. But he appears to 
have undertaken the task cheerfully, and in the performance of 
it, he certainly acquitted himself most creditably. It was a 
good thing on the whole to bring such a man, after his long 
wanderings in the ideal realms, back to earth and to Plymouth 
Rock—to set him face to face before such men as Bradford, 
Carver, Winslow, and Brewster—to let him look fairly into 
their eyes and see what he had to say for them and for himself. 
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The Pilgrims worshiped in a very plain, narrow, low-roofed 
temple as we have seen, and Mr. Emerson in a very large and 
open one. But as nobody found more piety in Oliver 
Cromwell than Mr. Carlyle, when he once undertook the 
search, so Mr. Emerson seems to have as hearty admiration for 
the Pilgrims as any of us. 

It is to be admitted that for some years now, he has had 
more to do with this world, and the goings on of our common 
life, than formerly. Ever since he wrote his book on England 
and the peculiarities of the English people and institutions, it 
has been very manifest that his thoughts were not all in the 
clouds, but that he could deal in a manly and earthly fashion 
with solid Anglo Saxon facts) We saw no better speech 
reported at the opening of our late war than the one Mr. 
Emerson made to his fellow-citizens on the old revolutionary 
camping-ground of Concord. And since these things have 
transpired, we should have felt it entirely safe, as the committee 
at New York did, that he should stand in that city, before the 
New England Society on the fifth semi-centennial of the landing, 
as the chief speaker, and undertake the work of making known 
the words and deeds of the Fathers to the “generations 
following.” 

Aside from certain seeming disqualifications already hinted 
at, Mr. Emerson has peculiar gifts and power for such an 
undertaking. That calm, quiet, penetrative style of his, 
searching all the while deeper and deeper into the marrow and 
heart of things, in kindred with the very spirit of the Pilgrim 
leaders, that keen analysis, by which he disentangles and 
exhibits the elements going to make the greatness of individual 
and national life, finds natural exercise and play, in a theme 
like this. His oration was very unlike that of Mr. Winthrop’s 
—had not its sweep and compass and commanding energy as 4 
whole; but there are single passages in it which are perhaps 
more finely wrought, more delicate in their touch, more subtle 
in their power, than any to be found in Mr. Winthrop’s. What 
a mass of history and historical thought is crowded for example, 


into the following passage. 


“The growth of nations is not for the most part continuous, 
but intermittent by successive leaps; but this nation is excep- 
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tional. It has moved as the sea does; here are calms, and 
there are storms; but the great tidal-wave never stops until it 
reaches the bounds of the continent. We have in the two and 
a half centuries, outlived the rise and fall of many dynasties. 
Great destinies grow of their impediments as well or better, 
correct their faults, and draw new might out of them. It is a 
great work this people has accomplished, for it has taken so 
much time to do it. These men, these citizens, these planters 
at the little sandy Plymouth tried the crucial experiment of 
many failures of great nations, of France, of Spain, of Holland, 
and of England, some of them under renowned leaders and 
backed by kings, to get a footing nearest to Europe on 
this continent, and all failing, these poor English outcasts, 
without the aid of their government, nay, in spite of its 
jealousy and enmity, by the might of their virtue and b 

the diligence of their hens and by the blessing of God, 
have to-day carried their plantation to its perfect success, and 
showed mankind how the work could be done. It was on a 
small scale; they were few in number ; the land on which they 
lighted was a sandy desert; it has never grown to a large popu- 
lation or to a fruitful country, but all the more praise to them 
that against these disadvantages, they did by their good sense 
and their sublime virtue, teach mankind how to overcome all 
the evils that flesh is heir to, and build a free, honest, and 
happy republic on a desert shore. Their example was fruitful 
exceedingly. They built year after year. As the news of their 
settlement, their stability and success reached Europe, new 
colonies arrived. They built Salem, Boston; they peopled 
Connecticut ; they peopled New Hampshire, Maine, and Rhode 
Island ; and, in the sequel, sent out their numbers and posterity 
from the furthest East to the furthest West. Gentlemen and 
ladies, you know that lately a careful study of English history 
has shown a distinction among those earlier settlers which adds 
to the honor of Plymouth. The English reformers in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time were of two classes, called the Puritans and 
the Brownists or Separatists. After the death of Henry VIII, 
the Brownists or Separatists resisted the Established Church, 
held that the Church was a spiritual association, Christ being 
its head. The Puritans, returning from exile after Elizabeth 
had settled the Establishment, were disappointed that the 
principles of the Reformation were not carried further, but most 
of them, the Puritans, accepted the changes that had been made, 
except royal supremacy and uniformity of Articles of — 
these men remaining within the Church. Elizabeth made it 
treason to worship except in accordance with the form pre- 
scribed by law, and the Separatists were brought to the scaffold. 
John Scopping, alias Thatcher, was executed at Bury-St.- 
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Edmonds, and great was the behavior of John Fleming, a Welsh- 
man, executed by Archbishop Whitcliffe in 1593. These 
Separatists are the originators and settlers of Plymouth Colony. 
There was nothing left for them but flight-—their death was 
sure if they remained in England. John Robinson, pastor of 
Scrooby, William Brewster, and William Bradford, Governor, 
of Plymouth, these were Separatists. Later, under Archbishop 
Bancroft, the Puritans also came under persecution, and then 
they formed the compact to go to America. In 1628 the Pu- 
ritans said, ‘we don’t go to New England as separatists from 
the Church of England, though we cannot but separate from 
the corruptions in it.’ The fathers of Plymouth were not Pu- 
ritans, but Brownists and Separatists, and commonly called by 
distinction Pilgrims because there was nothing but pilgrimage 
or flight before them, while those who settled later, as for in- 
stance, the settlers of Boston in ten years later, Gov. Winthrop 
and Dudley and others, were Puritans.” 


In what is here said about the Separatists, &c., Mr. Emerson 
dwells upon a point which is quite familiar to all those who 
have made our ecclesiastical history a study. It is announced 
here as if it were something in the way of a late discovery. 
This is not so, as we understand it, though it 7s true, that the 
distinction between the people of Plymouth (the Brownists or 
Separatists) and the people of the Bay (the Puritans) has been 
made of late, as we have already intimated, much more clear 
than formerly. But Mr. Emerson’s statement is lacking in cer- 
tain modifications which ought to have been annexed, and 
which we have endeavored to keep in view in the course of 
this Article, but which may be briefly repeated. Long before 
the Pilgrims left Leyden, Mr. Robinson had changed his opin- 
ions on the subject of Rigid Separation, and had led his people 
in the same way. The words which Mr. Emerson has quoted, 
are found in the touching speech of Mr. Higginson, first minis- 
ter of Salem, uttered on board the ship, to the little group 
gathered around him, as the shores of their native England 
were fast receding from the view. But those words would 
have expressed Mr. Robinson’s feeling, and that of the leading 
men of Plymouth at the time of their coming here, just as truly 
as they expressed the mind of Mr. Higginson. Over and over 
again in the journals of Bradford, Winslow, and others, do they 
bear the strongest testimony against what had before been 
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called Rigid Separation. A few sentences culled here and there 
from “ Winslow’s Brief Narrative,” will make this whole matter 
plain. He is answering this very charge, that the Plymouth 
people as represented by Mr. Robinson are Brownists and 
Rigid Separatists. He says, “For his (Mr. Robinson’s) doc- 
trine, I living three years under his ministry before we began 
the work of plantation in New England, it was always against 
separation from any of the Churches of Christ * * ever hold- 
ing forth how wary persons ought to be in separating from a 
Church ; and that till Christ the Lord departed wholly from it, 
man ought not to leave it, only to bear witness against the 
corruption that was init. * * * 

“"T is true, I confess, he was more rigid in his course and way 
at first than towards his latter end; for his study was peace 
and union, so far as might agree with faith and a good con- 
science; and for schism and division there was nothing in the 
world more hateful to him. * * * If any joining to us formerly, 
either when we lived at Leyden in Holland, or since we came 
to New England, have with the manifestation of their faith and 
profession of holiness, held forth these with separation from the 
Church of England, I have divers times, both in the one place 
and the other, heard either Mr. Robinson our pastor, or Mr. 
Brewster our elder, stop them forthwith, showing that we 
required no such thing at their hands, but only to hold forth 
faith in Christ Jesus, holiness in the fear of God, and submission 
to every ordinance and appointment of God.” 

And Mr. Robinson himself in a little book not published till 
after his death, says, “For myself, thus I believe with my 
heart before God, and profess with my tongue, and have before 
the world, that I have one and the same faith, hope, spirit, 
baptism and Lord which I had in the Church of England, and 
none other; that I esteem so many in that Church, of what 
state or order soever, as are truly partakers of that faith (as I 
account many thousands to be) for my Christian brethren, and 
myself a fellow member with them of that one mystical body 
of Christ scattered far and wide throughout the world.” 

Mr. Winslow, after he had gone through all needful proofs, 
showing that they were not rigid separatists (i. e., holding no 
communion with other churches) says in conclusion,—“ I say if 
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we must still suffer such reproach, notwithstanding our charity 
towards them who will not be in charity with us, God's will be 


done.” 
Bating this point which was a little ebscured ip the quotation 


given from Mr. Emerson, there is a large amount of solid 
history packed away in those brief sentences. 

But the most impressive and characteristic passage to us in 
his oration, is the following :— 


“The dangers of the wilderness were unexplored, and at that 
time the terrors of witchcraft, of evil spirits, still clouded the 
idea of God in the mind of the Purist. The leaders, however, 
were educated, polite persons, men of mark, good estate, and 
still more, elevated by devout lives. As cloud on cloud, as 
snow on snow, as the bird on air, as the planet rests on space in 
its flight, so do natures of men and their institutions rest on 
thoughts. The pure truth was not to be guessed from the rude 
vizard under which it went masquerading. The common eye 
cannot tell the bird by seeing the egg, nor distinguish the pure 
truth from the grotesque tenet which shields it. So these og. 
lishmen of the middle ages, still obscuring their reason, were 
filled with Christian thought. They had a culture of their own. 
They read Thomas 4 Kempis and Bunyan. They were the 
idealists of England—the most religious in a religious era 
Who can read the fiery ejaculations of St. Augustine—a man 
of almost as clear sight as any other—of Thomas a Kempis, 
of Bunyan, without feeling not so much the culture as the 
higher life they owed to the promptings of this sentiment? 
Who can read the highest diaries of Englishmen in the time of 
the Commonwealth and later, without a sigh that we write no 
diaries to-day? Who shall restore to us the odoriferous Sab- 
baths which made this humble roof a sanctuary? I trace to 
this religious sentiment and its culture, great and salutary re- 
sults to the character of the people of New England. Culture 
of the intellect in the first place. It was these men, who five 
years after their landing in Boston, founded Harvard Univer- 
sity. Many and rich are the fruits of that simple statute of the 
premns Court of Massachusetts, ‘ordered, to the end that 
earning may not be buried in the graves of our fathers, that 
every township, after the Lord hath increased them to fifty 
households, shall appoint one to teach all the children to read 
and write,’ and so forth; ‘and when they shall have increased 
to a hundred families, that they shall set up a grammar school,’ 
to the end that they should be fitted for the University. The 
laborious and rude population of New England always some- 
what leaned to grace and elegance; you sometimes meet 
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among them that refinement which no education or habit of 
study can bestow, which makes the elegance of wealth look 
stupid, and unites itself by a natural affinity to the highest 
minds of the world; which nourishes itself on Dante, Michael 
Angelo, and Milton, and whatever is pure and sublime on 
earth ; which gave hospitality in that country to the spirit of 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth, and to the music of Beethoven, 
before his genius found welcome in Great Britain. It is the 
property of the religious spirit to be the most refining of all 
influences. No external advantages, no culture of the tastes, 
no habit of command, no association with the elegant, or even 
depth of affection can bestow that delicacy and that grandeur 
of bearing which belong only to the mind accustomed to celes- 
tial conversation—all pe is but gilt and cosmetics beside this, 
as expressed in every look and gesture. As Dante said: 
‘Heat cannot be separated from fire, or beauty from the eter- 
nal,’ and this sentiment gives a rich purpose to generous and 
manly schemes.” 


What is here said of Coleridge and Wordsworth and Beet- 
hoven, may, if we mistake not, be said with equal if not greater 
truth of Tennyson. New England felt the strange beauty and 
fascination of his “Morte d’ Arthur,” “Dream of Fair Wo- 
men,’ “ Palace of Art,” ‘“ Locksley Hall,” “The Two Voices,” 
and the like, before he had gotten to himself any great name in 
his own land. The number of persons on these shores that are 
entirely familiar to-day with his longer and his shorter pieces— 
his little sparkling gems of song—his solemn and slow-moving 
“In Memoriam,” his stately Idyls like the “Elaine” and 
“Enid,” is far greater probably than in his own country. 

When Mr. Emerson strikes this thought of the elevating 
power which habitual converse with God and unseen things has 
upon the character of a people, he does it with a dignity of one 
of the old prophets. His words lift the soul at once into its 
native air. It is the touch of a master, and all serious and 
thinking people who heard those sentences fall from his lips, or 
who have since read them, will not soon lose the impression 
they are fitted to make. Mr. Emerson began his public life as 
4 minister, and if he would always deal in truths as elevating 
and inspiring as these, we would wish him to turn preacher 
again. Especially in this generation when so many of its so- 
called wise men are trying to lead us away from a personal God 
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and from the hopes of a personal immortality, it should be 
sounded in their ears, and in the ears of their deluded follow- 
ers, that it is not by such philosophy that great nations are 
built, but it is by such philosophy that great nations are destroyed. 
Had those men of Plymouth not fed upon more heavenly and 
angelic food than the materialism with which many are now 
trying to feed the people, there would have been no after tri- 
umphs to record. Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Emerson might have 
foreborne their splendid orations, and our Article have remained 
unwritten. “Man doth not live by bread only, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man 
live.” 





The Sign Language. 


Articte IIl.—-THE SIGN LANGUAGE, 


THE sign language to be appreciated must be seen. As it is 
addressed to the eye, it is by the eye alone that it can be fully 
understood. An hour spent in one of our Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb would do more towards imparting a correct 
knowledge of it, than the most elaborate essay. 

The grand principle which lies at the bottom of signs is re- 
semblance. Words, except in a few disputed cases, are entirely 
arbitrary in their signification. They bear no likeness to the 
objects or ideas which they represent. But signs, as used by 
deaf mutes, are nothing without a resemblance, more or less 
apparent, to the thing signified. The untaught deaf mute 
instinctively seeks some likeness by which to suggest to another 
mind the object which is in his. He will picture its form, or 
mark its height, or imitate its motions, or he may do what he 
sees others do in connection with it. Thus, he snaps his fingers 
and pats his thigh to signify a dog; he holds imaginary reins 
in his hands and puts himself into an erect attitude to indicate 
driving ; putting two fingers astride a third, with appropriate 
motion, he represents horse-back riding. Or he may suggest 
an object by imitating its effects. Thus, to represent spirits of 
ammonia he withdraws the cork slowly from an imaginary vial 
applied to his nose, and throws his head suddenly backwards. 
So in suggesting an onion, he holds himself at a distance while 
peeling it, and with many closings and openings of his eyes in 
dicates the distress it occasions. A man is described by putting 
a hat upon the head and indicating the height of the wearer; a 
boy by the same sign, with such indication of height as the age 
may require. A woman is the bonnet person—contracted for 
convenience in rapid communication into the mere sign of the 
string as it comes down upon the cheek—with the indication of 
height as before. Love is represented by placing both hands 
with strong pressure upon the heart. Joy, by a beaming face, 
and by patting the hand upon the heart to indicate its rapid 
beatings. For sorrow, besides the mournful countenance which 
Would indicate it, the closed hand is passed slowly over the 
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heart, to show that it is heavy with pain. Astonishment, fear, 
hope, despair, desire, anger, pity, disgust, all have their modes 
of outward manifestation ; and it is by giving free play to mo- 
tions, attitudes, and expressions, such as nature prompts, that 
they are represented in signs. 

It may not be uninteresting to describe some of these. Fear, 
with blanched countenance, shrinks backward from the place 
of danger. Boldness, with firm muscle and erect bearing, 
presses forward. Shame, with a face suffused with crimson, 
hangs the head. In hatred, the hands are placed upon the 
heart, and then with open palms some imaginary object is 
pushed violently away. Anger is represented by the sudden 
mounting of the blood. Desire extends the hands forward and 
works the fingers, as if struggling to take hold of the object 
sought. Hope places the right hand extended far forward, and 
the other pointing to it and working to reach it as in desire, the 
eye meanwhile being fixed in earnest gaze on the hand more 
remote. In pity, the countenance, full of sympathy, looks 
toward the object of its compassion, and puts out the hand, as 
if tenderly touching it. Different countries and nations have 
signs by which they are designated. Thus, Spain is the cloak 
country. The Jews are the bearded people. Asia is indicated 
by the almond-shaped eyes; Greece by the straight nose. The 
sign for God is made by pointing upward and bowing the head 
reverently. The pierced hands denote Christ. A prophet is 
one who sees future events while his eyes are covered, that is, 
who sees with his mind. 

But we are dwelling too long on these individual descrip- 
tions. Our purpose was to speak of the language of signs, of its 
structure and general features, and more especially of its rela- 
tion to the spoken languages of the world. Representing, then, 
signs by words, the only expedient by which we can represent 
them on paper, we will endeavor to give some idea of the sign 
language as it is used by the deaf and dumb. The power and 
grace of the language will, of course, be wholly wanting in such 
a representation of it. It should be understood also that the 
words employed to represent signs do not adequately represent 
them. They can give no idea whatever of the peculiar action 
or look which constitute the sign, and but a meager idea even 
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of its import. With these explanations, we will take the story 
of the Prodigal Son, and, so far as it is possible to do so, trans- 
late it into the sign Janguage. 

Once, man one, sons two. Son younger say, Father property 
your divide: part my, me give. Father so.—Son each, part his 
give. Days few after, son younger money all take, country far 
go, money spend, wine drink, food nice eat. Money by and by 
gone all. Country everywhere food little: son hungry very. 
Go seek man any, me hire. Gentleman meet. Gentleman son 
send field swine feed. Son swine husks eat, see—self husks eat 
want—cannot—husks him give nobody. Son think, say, Fa- 
ther my, servants many, bread enough, part give away can—I 
none—starve, die. I decide: Father I go to, say I bad, God dis- 
obey, you disobey—name my hereafter son, no—I unworthy— 
You me work give servant like. Soson begin go. Father far 
look: son see, pity, run, meet, embrace. Son Father say, I bad, 
you disobey, God disobey—name my hereafter son, no—I un- 
worthy. But Father servants call, command robe best bring, 
son put on, ring finger put on, shoes feet put on, calf fat bring, 
kill. We all eat, merry. Why. Son this my formerly dead, 
now alive: formerly lost, now found: rejoice. 

The first thing to be remarked in the sign language, judging 
from this specimen of it, is its very scanty allusion to time. 
Even the present tense, which seems to be used in the narrative, 
is not so used—it is merely the root of the verb, and was em- 
ployed because it does not necessarily suggest the idea of time. 
All actions, while taking place, are, indeed, present, but there 
is no reference to this in the sign language. At the commence- 
ment of the narrative the time is fixed—“ once”—and no further 
allusion is made to it. Let it not be supposed that the sign lan- 
guage is incapable of expressing time. It can and does express 
all the tenses whenever circumstances require. But it does not, 
like verbal language, repeat the intimation of time with every 
action throughout the narrative. 

The next thing observable in the sign language, as it appears 
in this illustration of it, is that there are many words in spoken 
language which are not represented or expressed in signs. 

are no conjunctions, forexample. The various time con- 
Rectives, such as when and then, have no place naturally in the 
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sign language. Instead of “ When I have eaten dinner I will 
go to the city,” or, “ After dinner I will go to the city,” we say 
in signs, “ Dinner done, I city go.” 

Thirdly, inversion, or the placing of the object before the 
action, is, it will be seen, a striking feature of the sign language. 
That in this respect it follows the method in which all minds 
conceive of objects and actions, we have no doubt. Take this 
as an illustration, and, as it seems to us, proof of the point. 
Suppose I strike a board. I do not strike the vacant air, seeing 
nothing, and having no idea of anything before me until after 
I have struck, when suddenly a board rises up to receive the 
blow. I first see the board, I intend to strike it, and with it be- 
fore my sight, I strike. In exact conformity with this necessary 
order of nature and of fact, in describing this in signs we say, 
“T a board strike.” 

Beautiful, expressive, and truly natural, however, as is this 
vernacular of the deaf mute, it yet has not always been sufli- 
ciently trusted in, even by his instructors; and we must now 
present to our readers a very different picture. To the Abbé 
Sicard, head of the Royal Institution in Paris, these natural 
signs, with their scanty reference to time, the absence of con- 
junctions and other connectives, and their inversions, seemed 
little better than chaos. He regarded the difference in structure 
between the sign language and spoken language as so great, that 
the one could by no possibility be translated into the other 
without some intermediate language to bridge the gulf. He 
had also the notion that words could not be made available to 
the deaf and dumb, except as they were first associated with 
some sign or physical image. 

With these views, he proceeded to construct a new language 
of signs, the leading features of which were two. First, to find 
and fix a sign for every word of spoken language ; and second, 
to express or gesticulate the signs thus prepared, in the order of 
spoken language. It is cbvious that signs, whatever their char- 
acter, could not become associated with words, or suggest them, 
until words had been learned. The first step, therefore, in the 
process of instruction was to explain by means of natural signs 
(which the deaf and dumb child having himself invented 
would of course understand) the meaning of a passage of verbal 
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language. Then each word was taken separately and a sign 
affixed to it, which was to be learned by the pupil. If the 
word represented a physical object, the sign would be the same 
as the natural sign, and would be already understood, provided 
the object had been seen and was familiar; and in all cases the 
endeavor was to have the sign convey as strong a suggestion of 
the meaning of the word as was possible. The third and final 
step was to gesticulate these signs, thus associated with words, 
in the exact order in which the words were to stand in a sen- 
tence. Then the pupil would write the very words desired, in 
the exact order desired. If the previous explanation in natural 
signs had not been sufficiently full and careful, then he would 
not understand the passage. The methodical signs did not 
profess to give him the ideas, except in a very limited degree, 
but only to show him how to express ideas, or the symbols 
representing them, according to the order and methods of 
spoken language. As there were no repetitions of time in 
narratives in the sign language, it became necessary to unite 
with the word-sign for verbs, others to indicate the different 
tenses of the verb, and so by degrees methodical signs, as they 
were called, not only comprised signs for every word, but also, 
with every such sign, a grammatical sign to indicate what part 
of speech the word was, and, in the case of verbs, still other 
signs to show their tenses and corresponding inflections. It 
was a cumbrous and unwieldy vehicle, ready at every step to 
break down under the weight of its own machinery. Never- 
theless, it was industriously taught in all our schools, from the 
date of the founding of the American Asylum in 1817, down 
to about the year 1835, when it was abandoned. 

A modification of this system, as practiced by the late Mr. 
Jacobs of Kentucky, still has advocates. Mr. Jacobs professed 
not to use word-signs, but only to change the order of natural 
signs, so as to make them conform to the order of words in 
verbal language. This scheme is based on the same idea as 
that of Sicard, viz: that unless the order of words in written 
speech is indicated by signs made in that order, written lan- 
guage will never be really mastered by the deaf and dumb. 
The most natural way of meeting and disproving this assump- 
tion would be to come at once to facts and inquire whether 
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those who are taught by means of natural signs exclusively, 
are able to express their ideas in the forms of verbal language. 
Some practical examples, bearing on this, we hope to exhibit 
before closing this article. But, for the present, it would seem 
sufficient to ask, whether it is in the power of natural signs to 
give clear ideas, we do not say on every subject, but on subjects 
such as children would be interested in knowing, and are capable 
of understanding. If the advocate of the method of making 
natural signs in the order of words in an English sentence 
admits this, as we are sure he will, then he shuts himself up 
to the absurdity of saying that a perfectly clear idea of the 
thoughts contained in a sentence, may be communicated to the 
mind, yet the sentence itself as given in signs, not be translata- 
ble into verbal language. But is the fact that different languages 
express the same thought by a different arrangement and order 
of words, to be regarded as so profound and incomprehensible 
a mystery that a deaf-mute mind cannot by any possibility 
be made to comprehend it? It is our experience that they 
can be made to comprehend it very easily and readily. Sup- 
pose that the deaf-mute at the very beginning of his efforts to 
learn language, has come to know the words cat, and catch, 
and boy. Making the sign for cat, which we do by putting 
the thumb and forefinger of each hand to the mouth as if 
taking hold of whiskers, and then stroking the back of the 
left hand to indicate the fur; then locating the animal ; then, 
having made the sign for boy, we represent him as catching 
the cat, and write for the child the sentence, “A boy catches a 
cat.” Does he not know what it means, and is there any 
difficulty in his modeling other sentences after this form? 
None whatever. 

But, do the deaf and dumb really think in the inverted 
order? There is no doubt of it. At any rate, it is assumed 
that they do by the advocates of the change in the mode of 
making natural signs which we are considering. “So long,” 
it is said, “‘as the deaf and dumb think in this inverted order, 
they will not write the English correctly. The structure of 
their own language must be changed, in order to work a 
change in their mode of conceiving of actions and events.” 
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A very serious objection to this scheme of conforming signs 
to the order of words, is, it seems to us, that it removes 
from the learning of a new language one of its most important 
incidental benefits, viz: the exercise of the judgment in mak- 
ing the ideas of one language conform to the idiom and re- 
quired structure of the other. The old “ordo” in Virgil is 
not now, we believe, thought to have been any real help to the 
student of Latin. The practice is babyish and weakening. 
Why not proceed in a manly way, and early make the mute 
understand that there is a difference between the structure of 
his language and that of the English, cause him to understand 
what this difference is, and, as in the case of other children, 
throw him upon his own resources and judgment in giving to 
each language its proper character. He is called upon to give 
a narrative in signs. Let him be required to give it in all 
points as the genius of the sign language demands, and then 
when required to write the same narrative in English, to con- 
form his language in all respects to the true order and structure 
of the English. In this way you give him what he especially 
needs, self-reliance and self-respect. In the one case you put 
him in leading strings. In the other you honor his capacity, 
and show that you believe him capable of walking alone. 

But to proceed a step farther. How are the deaf and dumb 
to be induced to use this changed sign language? Teachers 
may use it in school, but who is to secure its use by the deaf 
and dumb out of school? To one who knows how deeply 
imbedded in a language even unimportant trifles are, how 
impossible it is to work changes, even those which are acknowl- 
edged to be desirable, the idea of breaking off the deaf and 
dumb from the use of a language so attractive to them as that 
of natural signs, and inducing them to adopt in its stead one 
modeled after the English order of thought, appears Quixotic 
indeed. 

But if the mutes continve to use natural signs in their inter- 
course with each other, and will continue to do so in spite of 
all efforts to the contrary, then the argument founded on the 
change to be made in their mode of thought by the new lan- 
guage fails. And if the deaf and dumb continue to think in 
inverted forms they will, so far as their mode of thinking 
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affects their mode of using English, continue to write imper- 
fectly, in spite of the constant use by the teacher of signs in 
the order of words. In writing from signs, if he understands 
them, the mute will of course write more easily, more like an 
automaton, in the English order, than if the signs were not con- 
formed to this order, but when left to himself to write out his 
own thoughts, if he still thinks in the inverted order, what 
shall hinder his language from being in that order? [If it is 
said that it is not so as a matter of fact, then the whole argu- 
ment for the change falls to the ground. 

But finally, the change proposed would, in many cases, make 
the sign language unintelligible, and, where it did not, would 
sadly mar its beauty and power. There is no sense of reality 
in signs made in the proposed method, even if the meaning 
could be conjectured, and this, of itself, is a fatal objection to 
the scheme. The language has been despoiled. Its life and 
grace have been crushed out of it. It is no more like the 
language of signs, loved by deaf-mutes, than the anatomical 
lecturer's skeleton is like the living man. In what a round- 
about and unnatural, if not unintelligible way, such a sentence 
as this must be expressed if the signs are made in the order of 
words: A man stamped ona snake’s head. By natural signs 
the man does it. In the other case he stamps, then pictures the 
snake, and then says that it was the snake’s head that his heel 
came down upon. Very awkward and clumsy, to use no 
stronger epithet, such signs must seem to the deaf and dumb. 
While we admit that a teacher of extraordinary vivacity as a 
sign-maker may be intelligible, in many cases, in presenting 
the act before the object, yet we are convinced that most 
teachers would utterly fail to be so. The tendency of the 
practice would be to lead to the disregard of all attempt at 
locating objects, and to making merely signs for words in 
the order of the English, thus falling back on the method of 
Sicard, without any of the life and light of the natural signs 
in his system to redeem it from its folly. Indeed, this must 
be the result really aimed at, if the object is to change the 
mode in which the deaf and dumb think. 

But is there not something deeper even than its advocates 
are aware of, in this notion of a new language of signs? We 
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think there is. The sign language deals mainly with material 
objects. It dreads and avoids the abstract. Outline, form, 
place, position, feature, are its leading elements. Spiritual 
ideas are indeed capable of being expressed, and vividly 
expressed, but they are those mainly of the simplest character. 
Trains of reasoning are not at home in signs. It is a beautiful 
and most expressive language, but not wide in its range. The 
range is that of partially developed minds, of children. There 
is, of course, a wide gulf between such a language as this and 
the cultivated and refined languages of the world. A gulf 
consisting not in the structure of the language, or very little 
in this, but in the subjects of which it treats, in the thoughts 
which are at home in it. All spoken languages, so far as their 
history is known, have once been to a greater or less degree in 
this state, and have, by centuries of growth and development, 
come up to their present elevation. So it would be, doubtless, 
with the sign language, if it were used by the deaf and dumb to 
the exclusion of other languages and if they were advanced in 
culture in the use of it. As things are, the object being to 
bring the pupils of our institutions at the earliest practicable 
time to the use and the exclusive use of English, it is doubtful 
whether the sign language will ever be much farther advanced 
than it now is. 

But, as it seems to us, the real, though perhaps the uncon- 
scious, object of those who propose this change in the sign lan- 
guage, is to divest it of all its distinctive features, under the idea 
that the mute will thereby be prepared to enter into the English 
and make it his own. It is not inversions which constitute the 
chief difficulty in signs, but ideas wnder physical forms, and it 
will therefore be found, if the plan of making signs in the 
order of words goes on, that location, conceptions of thoughts 
as in a picture, will be entirely abandoned by the teacher, and 
to the younger pupils the sign language, as thus taught, will 
be vague and unintelligible. A boy does not become a man 
by dressing him in a man’s clothes, and the only way to bridge 
over the gulf between signs and spoken language is to wait for 
age and culture to do their work; all the forms of English that 
are not beyond the capacity of the deaf-mute child being, 
meanwhile, diligently and faithfully taught. 
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We have intimated that before closing this Article, we would 
give some specimens of the manner in which deaf-mutes who 
have been taught wholly by natural signs in their natural order, 
use the English language. Whatever defects may be noticed 
in the language of the subjoined papers, it will be seen that 
“inversions” are not prominent among them. It should be 
distinctly remembered that words are not only not given in 
natural signs, but that they are not even suggested. The deaf- 
mute, in such signs, is looking upon events and objects as upon 
the original scene. The following words represent as nearly as 
possible the order and import of the signs used in communi- 
cating a short newspaper story to a class of pupils who had 
been under instruction five years. The language into which 
these signs were translated is in each case the pupil’s uncor- 
rected production. 


[Week past few, gentleman one, Iowa live, think box one, bees within live, send 
friend city another express.] [Gentleman box depot carry, cars come await.] [cars 
arrive.] [gentleman box give messenger.] [Messenger box take, put floor car] 
[cars begin go.] [car shake.] [bees frightened, fly box out, messenger face 
sting.] [Messenger brush away, again, again.] [cars town another arrive.] 


[Messenger think box put out best.] [box lift, carry.] [bees many out fly around, 
sting.] [Messenger run, box throw platform, turn, run car within, door shut.] 
[Bees outside angry very.] [cars behind next windows open, people sit, newspa- 
pers read.] [Suddenly, bees windows through fly, people sting.] [people hand- 
kerchicfs, pap@rs shake, bees drive.} [Cars begin go.] [Bees wiodows out fly, 
box home again enter. ] 


Some weeks ago, a gentleman in Iowa, wanted to send a box full of bees to an- 
other town by express. He thought, how he would send the box safely to the 
town by the express. So he took the box and went to the depot with it and 
waited there for some minutes for the coming train of cars which was going to the 
town. He gave the box to the expressman and the expressman entered into the 
baggage car and put the box on the floor of the car and soon the train of the cars 
began to go. Suddenly the bees in the box were frightened by the noise of the 
running cars, so many bees got out of the box and some flew to the expressman 
and they troubled him. He thought that he had better take the box out of the 
baggage car and leave it at the next depot. He had determined to do sv. When 
the train of the cars stopped at the depot, he wevt to the box and took it up, but 
suddenly many flew around him and some stung him, but he was patient and ran 
and threw the box to the platform of the depot and he ran into the baggage car 
and shut the door. By the more noise and shaking of throwing them agaiast the 
flovr, almost all bees got out of the box and many flew into the cars in which 
passengers were sitting. While the passengers were busy in reading and talking, 
&e., the bees stung them and they tried to drive them away with their hand- 
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kerchiefs, newspapers and hats, &c., but they did not obey them, but when the 
train of the cars began to go, they all got out and went back into the box which 
was their home.—E. 


A few days ago a gentleman in Iowa thought that he would like to send a box 
of bees to his friends in another city by express, and so he carried it te the depot. 
When the train of cars came, he gave it to a express-man. The express-man put 
it in a baggage car. When the cars began to go, the bees were very much afraid 
and flew. They came to the express-man’s face and he was much troubled. He 
tried to drive them away. When the cars stopped, the express-m»n thought that 
he had better take the box of the bees out of the car and let them go in the city. 
While he was carrying it, many of them stung his face. He ran hurriedly out of 
the car and threw the box on the platform and he ran back into the car and shut 
the door of the car but when he went in the car, the bees were angry and flew 
out of the box to the people in two of the other cars and stung their faces while 
they were reading. They were much troubled and they tried to drive them off 
with their handkerchiefs. When the cars began to start, the bees went back out 
of the cars to the hive.—T. 


A few weeks ago in Iowa a gentleman thought that he would like to send a 
bee-hive-box to his friends by express. Then he went to a depot with it and he 
gave it to the express-messenger. The train began to start. Soon the bees felt 
uneasy with the noise and they flew out of their home to the express-man. They 
troubled his face and stung it much. He thought he had better put the hive-box 
away. He lifted it and carried it. Soon the bees went out of their home, He 
ran and carried it on the platform. He left his doings and he ran away and shut 
the door suddenly. The bees flew out of their home to some cars, in which many 
people and passengers sat and read newspapers and books. They stung their 
faces. They were troubled much by the bees. They tried to drive the bees off 
with their handkerchiefs and their newspapers. When the train of cars arrived 
at the city, soon the bees flew out of the windows to their home, which was on 
the platform. I think that the bees troubled the express-messenger’s face, 
because he put their home in the box on the floor noisily.—C. 


Without giving the other papers in full, we will only take 
from each those sentences which describe the attack of the bees 
on the people in the passenger-car, both as a sample of its merit, 
and as showing the workings of the different minds upon the 
same point. The differences of style will be noticeable and 
interesting. 

No. 1. The people sat on their seats and read their newspapers. They opened 
the windows. They were very much troubled by the bees. They went into the 
windows. They stung at the people’s faces. They tried to keep them off. They 
flew away.—H. 

No. 2. The people were in the passenger car. They opened the windows and 
read newspapers. The bees flew in the windows and stung the people in the 
passenger cars. They were very angry to keep them off. The bees flew out of the 
windows.—M. 
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No. 3. There were a number of bees which began to fly out of the hive. While 
the people were reading the newspapers, they entered into the windows and stung 
them. They were mucl: hurt. When the train of cars began to go away, the 
bees flew out of the windows.—B. 


No. 4. While the people were in the cars, the bees stung them, and they kept 
the o off. The people were disturbed by the bees. The bees flew away.—S. 


No. 5. Many bees flew into the windows and they stung the people, and they 
were troubled, and they struck many bees, and they flew out of the window of the 
passenger car.—C, 


No. 6. The windows of the another car were opened. The people read their 
newspapers. The bees flew through the windows. The people struck them with 
their handkerchiefs. They badly stung the people’s faces, and flew out of the 
door. They disliked the bees.—A. 


No. 7. The passengers sat and read in the newspapers. The windows of the 
cars were all opened. The bees came through the windows. The passengers kept 
them off. It was dreadful.—Q. 


No. 8. The passengers of the cars read the newspapers by the open windows 
of the cars. When the bees flew into the windows of the cars, they stung their 
faces and the passengers brushed them away. They were very much troubled. 
When the bees flew out of the window of the passenger car, the passengers were 
very glad and escaped.—McC., 


No.9. They began to fly into the windows of the passenger car. They tried to 
wave the bees off their handkerchiefs. Some people were troubled with the bees. 
The bees flew out of the windows. The some people were glad that they flew 
away.—B. 


No. 10. The bees begun to fly into the windows of the passenger car. The 
people sat on the benches of the car who read newspapers They stung the peo- 
ple’s faces who had trouble with them. The people waved with their handker- 
chiefs the bees away. Many bees flew out of the cars, but some bees did not fly 
and remained.—McK. 


No. 11. The windows of the other cars were opened. The people were reading 
papers or books. In a moment many bees were flying into the windows, and 
stung the people’s faces, and they took their handkerchiefs out of their pockets 
and shook them with their hands. Many bees flew out of the windows ‘of the 
cars.—G. 


We would suggest and invite a comparison of the foregoing 
versions, in point of variety and correctness of style, with an 
equal number of similar off-hand exercises of a college class in 
Latin or Greek, upon a group of ideas given by the Professor 
in rapid extempore talk. 
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Articte IIl.—PROFESSOR FITCH AS A PREACHER. 


AFTER the sun goes down there is a ruddy glow that lin- 
gers in the sky, truly a glory at the end, but it gives no just 
idea of the daily journey of the sun through the heavens, 
quietly blessing and fructifying all beneath his rays; and so 
when a good man departs, while this after-glow lasts, it is 
difficult to judge calmly of him and of his works; but it some- 
times happens that a life is exceptionally lengthened out beyond 
its days of active labor, and that it outlives the strifes, passions, 
and enthusiasms of its own generation, although it draws with 
it to the very end an intellectual and spiritual radiance; in 
such a case the looker-on who gazes at its vanishing light can 
do so without excitement, and is able to judge dispassionately 
of its whole beneficent course. 

Professor ELEAZAR T. FitcH was not only a distinguished 
preacher, but he was for many years a distinguished and suc- 
cessful teacher of the art of preaching; and it will greatly aid 
us in our examination of his traits as a preacher, to look for a 
moment at the method of instruction in which he developed 
his ideas of the theory of preaching; for he was a man who 
characteristically stood by his own principles. He regarded the 
homiletic art as that of constructing the finished pulpit dis- 
course, in which divine truth is set forth in a clear, methodical 
form of discussion; and which is founded on the conception of 
the ancient discourse, whose principles come down from the 
Greek masters and are elaborated into rhetorical systems by 
the Latin writers. This was not, indeed, the scriptural concep- 
tion of preaching, but, through the influence of classical stud- 
ies in the second and third centuries of the Church, it came into 
vogue, and has continued to prevail. It was the formal mould 
in which preaching was cast when Christianity took on scien- 
tific shape, and encountered the influences and methods of 
philosophical thought. Professor Fitch, while he seems to have 
been thoroughly acquainted with the English and French lite- 
tature of this subject, added to it, as he did to every thing he 
attempted, something valuable of his own. He introduced a 
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definite principle, or theory, into preaching ; and he infused his 
own thoughtful experience in the work of preaching divine 
truth, into his whole system. His course of lectures was com- 
paratively brief, and would not be considered so comprehensive 
in plan as some modern German treatises on this science—if 
science it may be called—but it was characteristic of Dr. Fitch 
not to attempt too much, and whatever he did, to do well. He 
had the artistic eye to finish, and his work was thoroughly done, 
needing no doing over. 

In his introduction, after saying that genius is the power to 
secure results in action, but that its power is increased by dis- 
cipline, though the discipline and the action are to be separated, 
so that the true preacher is to rise above discipline, and to act 
and speak with freedom—he announces his general outline of 
topics, which, however, it is not necessary here to give; since 
we desire only to show, as far as we can from notes of the 
lectures by another hand, and from Dr. Fitch’s few published 
sermons, how, or in what part he seemed to throw his strength, 
and where he added something to homiletical science; or, in 
other words, what can be gathered of his own individual con- 
ception of the true philosophy of preaching. The subject 
of the interpretation and exposition of texts, though clearly 
set forth, has perhaps nothing peculiar in his mode of 
treating it; and so in the analysis of the different parts of the 
discourse, and in the description of the various kinds of ser- 
monizing, and in the summing up of the sources and materials of 
discourse,—the whole subject of invention,—and in the matter 
of style as well, we do not know that there is aught in his 
lectures, although these points are all ably and sagaciously 
handled, which specially show the stamp of his genius, until 
we come to the subject of the discussion, or the best method of 
" treating divine truth so that it may have its proper effect. It 
is here, it seems to us, he lays out his strength, for here he has 
a theory, and his own theory, whether false or true. 

“The ultimate end of discussion in the pulpit,” he says, “ is 
persuasion, or, in other words, to affect the heart and conscience. 
There are other subordinate ends, to explain, to prove, to bring 
the subject already known and acknowledged before the 
mind; but these are themselves intended to secure the ultimate 
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end.” In this clear setting forth of divine truth, by definition 
and explanation, by amplification and description, and above all, 
by proof and reasoning, so that being brought to bear in its full 
force upon the mind it may prove a resistless motive to persua- 
sion—in this he places the true idea of preaching. His lectures, 
if we are not greatly in error, assume this predominating aim of 
stimulating instruction in the art of moral persuasion, or of the 
best method of so setting forth moral truth that it may bear 
directly upon the reason and conscience. He has faith in the 
truth clearly exhibited. That is the fundamental idea of good 
preaching, to make truth stand in clear light to the reason. In 
the argumentative form of discussion, which is his favorite one, 
he demands a distinctness of aim, a precision of plan, a sharp- 
ness of discrimination, an honesty of proof, a purity of motive, 
which rightly belong to truth, and are in consonance with the 
laws of the mind that the Author of truth has made. In fact, 
in the treatment of religious truth, he would embody the best 
principles and laws of thought in discourse, at the same time 
taking them out of their logical formularies and making them 
practical living factors in the grand art of persuasion. 

In his sermon entitled “The mode of preaching the gospel 
that is adapted to success,” he develops this idea of preaching 
which has been stated. He lays it down as an axiom that there 
is one form of truth better than another that is adapted to se- 
cure the faith and conversion of hearers; that there is a kind of 
truth, which, given by inspiration, is the very power of God to 
salvation; that it comprehends all the moral influence of the 
Deity on the side of the recovery of man from sin to faith and 
righteousness. This truth must be used and applied to the 
mind of man in the sure ways of persuasion. ‘ Why, this is 
the very way,” he says, “and the only way, for one intelligent 
being to influence the heart of another and bring him to a 
change of feeling and purpose, by addressing considerations intel- 
ligently to his understanding and affectionately to his heart, as 
God does with man through the gospel.” He thought that the 
more clearly and forcibly this is done, the more likelihood 
there is of men’s being convinced and converted. He says, 
“It better accords with the design of the gospel for a preacher 
to be plain and intelligible, than to be indistinct and confused 
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in thought; better to be convincing in his reasoning with sound 
speech that cannot be condemned, than to rely on inconclusive 
arguments which adversaries and gainsayers can easily resist.” 

He believed, further, in a harmonious system of truths, which, 
combined, would with greater power than if a truth were pre- 
sented singly, act on the one purpose of convincing and convert- 
ing the soul. “The gospel,” he said, “should be preached as a 
system of consistent truths, bearing with one harmonious design 
on the great object of repentance and salvation. Now if a 
preacher of the gospel would hope to bring its salutary power on 
the hearts of men, he should enter into the design of God in this 
very respect, and set forth the various doctrines and precepts of 
the gospel as one harmonious system, having in all its parts one 
salutary and practical bearing on man. The harmony of which 
we speak is the agreement of the truths of the scriptures in their 
practical bearing; the harmony, not only of the doctrines with 
one another, but of the doctrines with the precepts. It is 
obvious that a system of doctrinal representation agreeing with 
itself in its various parts might be made out, and yet the 
various parts in themselves be erroneous and aside from the 
practical intent of the gospel. But we refer to that system and 
harmony which exist in doctrines; their agreeing with each 
other not merely in abstract speculation, but, above all, in this 
respect that they all have one practical tendency, lending their 
united power to the one object of promoting faith and salvation. 
One will be sustained in its practical bearing with the whole 
force of all the others. And if there is any way of making 
bare the sword of the Spirit and presenting it to the heart in 
all its sharpness, if there is any way of presenting the full power 
of the gospel before the minds of hearers, this is the way. All 
will be guides, helps, motives in favor of compliance, none of 
them hindrances.” And he believed his theory. He acted 
upon it. It was with a deliberate aim for practical good, and 
for the conversion of souls, that he preached that powerful series 
of sermons on systematic theology to the students of Yale 
College, which rimmed in, so to speak, as by a concentric ring 
of divine logic, the four years educational course in human 
studies and human philosophy. Here, it appears to us, he 
was superior to mere doctrinal preachers in general, because he 
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did not seem so much to care for speculative consistency —or 
that did not form so much his real aim—as for the practical end 
of success in preaching the gospel, and because he earnestly be- 
lieved that this was the right method of bringing about the 
greatest results. In a word, while his preaching was doctrinal, 
it was still more really practical. He presented grander mo- 
tives to the mind for right action, than the world could do for 
a lower and opposite course. His doctrinal views may not 
be accepted by some as perfect, or as containing the whole truth ; 
but he nevertheless thought that truth was divine reason, that 
it should be set forth carefully, consistently, not crushing, but 
striking and chiming in with the invariable laws of intelligence ; 
not confused like a barbarian mythology or a superstitious 
charm, but binding with sweet harmonious influences the mind 
of man to the throne of God. ‘“ Who can not see and feel,” 
he says, “that to set forth the gospel as harmonizing in all its 
parts upon one practical bearing is best adapted to secure suc- 
cess? How is it possible to gain the credit and assent of the 
unbelieving to a word, if it is set forth as contradictory in its 
parts? How secure sorrow for sin, if sin is set forth in the 
same breath as a thing odious above all things to the heart of 
God, and yet as a thing he prefers to holiness? How can re- 
pentance be secured, if, after calling on the sinner himself to 
repent, you turn round the very next moment and say that it 
is no work of his, and he must wait for the Holy Spirit to per- 
form the whole work? How can confidence in God be possibly 
secured by representing Him as having two opposing wills and 
two hearts at war with one another?” 

Adding to what has been already said, the idea that the 
preacher should preach in a way of application to the hearers 
80 as to call for a decision of their hearts at the time—and we 
get perhaps as good a conception of Dr. Fitch’s main underlying 
theory of preaching as perhaps could be presented in a brief 
compass. It was a vigorous and rational conception of preach- 
ing. It was a theory that could be used. Such preaching, 
when wielded with the earnestness of faith and in contact with 
living souls, was a sharp effective weapon of the Spirit. It was 
& powerful assailing of mind and conscience. Whether it ad- 
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mit or no of all the variety that is possible and desirable; 
whether it be the most natural and primitive method or no; 
whether it suit best all kinds of preachers and all classes of 
hearers; whether it be liable or not to great abuses and per- 
version in less earnest and consecrated hands; whether it would 
become a staff that rules or a rod that buds; whether it be the 
last and best and only method of preaching the gospel ; these 
are questions upon which there may be differences of opinion; 
but it was an evidence of genius as well as faith on the part of 
a young preacher like Professor Fitch, in the midst of many 
opposing and oppressing circumstances in the theological world 
at the time of his coming on the stage of action, to have adop- 
ted such an earnest theory of preaching, one that demanded the 
consecration of every faculty, intellectual and moral; that 
shamed the formal, faint-hearted and desponding mode of ope- 
ration in religious things then prevailing ; that aimed at imme- 
diate results, and that formed this idea into a philosophy of 
action. Professor Fitch belonged to that remarkable epoch of 
revival preachers and theologians whose greatest and organizing 
mind was Nathanael Taylor, and whose salient characteristics 
were perhaps most fully represented by Lyman Beecher; but 
his own position as an academical preacher, his refined tastes 
and quietude of spirit, prevented him from carrying his theo- 
logical views, to which, however, he committed himself with 
unbounded confidence, into extravagant extremes either of 
statement or action. It was as difficult for him to be a one-sided 
theologian as to be a dogmatic one. He defended his own 
views with spirit, and he fought a good fight for freedom of 
opinion, but his deep fund of Christian charity, his mildness 
and cautiousness of temper, and his genuine spirituality, pre- 
served him from partisan narrowness, and saved his preaching 
from becoming metaphysical barrenness and empty logomachy. 
Those older men among us who heard Professor Fitch in his 
prime, unite with enthusiasm in testifying to the marvelous power 
and charm of his preaching; and, what is not often the case, 
his published discourses, in some true degree bear out this testi- 
mony. His oratory was of a finished kind. It was classic 
rather perhaps than idiomatic; and it is characteristic both of 
his day and of his mind, that to one of his earliest discourses 
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Dr. Fitch prefixes as a motto a sentence from Cicero. His ser- 
mons were orations (sermoncs) with all parts of perfect dis- 
courses. Nothing less complete, was, in his estimation, worthy 
of being brought into the pulpit. Bossuet, Massillon, Claude, 
Saurin, Robert Hall, were his genuine precursors on the throne 
of pulpit oratory, and from them all he drew something—the 
finely balanced plan, the rounded period, the abstract and 
brilliant, though at times fiery and feeling rhetoric. 

As might be supposed from his theory of sermonizing, his 
discourses in their form were argumentative. They were to 
prove something. ‘They were addressed to the reason. Their 
basis was thoughtful discussion. They were the opposite of 
the textual method. There was always a definite theme, de- 
veloped by brief explanation of the text, or, perhaps, as a more 
general rule, preconceived as an abstract topic. There could 
be no doubt in regard to the subject (thema) of the sermon. 
The subject was eliminated and held up in a complete and 
propositional form. This proposition, once clearly stated, was 
then, as it were, taken down, put to use, and handled in an 
animated and vigorous manner. His law of division following 
the older rhetoricians, was, as a general rule, three-fold, the most 
logical and best adapted, as he thought, to forcible discussion. 
He considered that rarely did any subject demand a four-fold 
division, or a still more minute partition that savored of mi- 
crology of thought. There was strict logical unity in his dis- 
courses; but there was moreover esthetic unity; and there 
was, more than all, vital unity. His mind demanded logical 
unity, but his zsthetic sense likewise delighted in perfect form, 
and his earnest purpose looking to one divine end in what he said, 
electrified this logical statement and made the cold form live. 
He was not satisfied, like Dr. Emmons, to bind his hearers in an 
iron chain of metaphysical argument; but his reasoning was 
transformed into bands and cords of love, whereby he drew men’s 
hearts, and the proud hearts of young men often, in delightful 
captivity to Jesus Christ. While thus eminently a doctrinal 
preacher, it seems to us, that in a great degree he avoided many 
of the worst faults of exclusively doctrinal preaching. 

One way in which he did this was by his eloquence. Elo- 
quence is hard to define, but it is enough now to say that it is 
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something personal, an attribute of the soul, a power manifest: 
ing itself in speech which is able to penetrate the hearer’s mind 
with new life and move him to action; it is an influence issu- 
ing from the inmost mind of the speaker and penetrating the 
inmost mind of the hearer, and by a strong current of sympathy 
suddenly set flowing between souls, making them for the time, 
one in feeling, conviction, purpose. This sympathetic element 
was in Dr. Fitch’s preaching. It must be said, however, that it 
was to an ideal hearer that he preached, and for an ideal hearer 
that he felt rather than for the real one; yet he earnestly felt what 
he preached; he was truly moved; and where the heart of the 
living hearer was itself sympathetic and was caught in the cur- 
rent of eloquent emotion that was set flowing from this excita- 
tion of divine themes, then he was borne on as by a torrent’s 
force. The preacher’s reasoning did not deaden his sensibilities, 
nor quench the heart of the ambassador of God’s love in him. 
When he was stirred by what he was saying, there came from 
this severe reasoner a strain of pathetic appeal like the music 
of waters from the rock; and often too rose a voice of solemn 
warning that seemed sometimes to catch the sublime rhythm of 
a prophet’s burden. But it was the truth that roused him more 
than the wants and sorrows of human hearts. He felt for these, 
but he was removed from them into an atmosphere of thought 
above them ; and, although he preached singly and faithfully 
to save souls, and though his preaching was greatly blessed, yet 
it was preaching which was orginated and shaped by thinking 
in the study, and was used as a well-forged instrument upon 
all minds alike, rather than preaching which came from an in- 
timate knowledge of and sympathy with individual hearts of 
his congregation, and having a peculiar adaptation to their in- 
dividual wants. Yet this kind of preaching, though in part 
constitutional and in part belonging to the style of the period, 
was not inconsistent with his own theory; and the merit of his 
theory, and the element of truth there is in it, were proved by 
the fact that he served successfully at his post for thirty-five 
years, and continued to the last to be esteemed by one of the 
most difficult as well as interesting and noble of audiences, as 4 
preacher of uncommon power. He trained many a youthful 
mind, afterwards eminent in Church and State, to think. He 
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laid in many a strong nature the foundation of a noble char- 
acter. He guided many erring souls into the Kingdom of God. 

Yet it is strange that when we read his sermons (and this is not 
peculiar to him alone—Robert Hall would be liable to the same 
remark), sermons that are truly eloquent and that thrilled the 
hearts of those who heard them—we involuntarily say, how 
different from the language of the pulpit at the present. How 
differently a sermon by Prof. Fitch would read and sound 
from a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher! We miss in his 
sermons the fresh thought there is in best modern preaching ; 
and as compared with sermons like those of F. W. Robertson 
and Canon Lyddon, we miss the scholarly and profoundly 
philosophic thought. We lack also the free breath and play of 
nature, the lively illustration, the racy English. The words sound 
solemn and far-off, as if they were echoes from eternity. Are 
we wrong, or was he wrong? Neither, we presume. His 
preaching was an immense advance upon the stiff, dry, theo- 
logical preaching that went before. It marked an epoch in the 
history of American preaching. It was in comparison simple, 
earnest, and free. It was like music among the tree-tops—a 
blessed movement of new life. It was reasoning, but reasoning 
alive with a heavenly aim, and fired with a cheerful and divine 
hope. It introduced the rhetorical element. It had beauty of 
language. It had harmonyand grace. It had the imaginative 
and dramatic quality in a high degree, such as was rarely before 
seen in our American preaching ; and it is to be lamented that 
we do not yet possess in print some of those vivid sermons, so 
full of the moral picturesque, of powerful character-painting, 
like the one on the “ Sacritice of Isaac,” which called forth the 
warm praises of a former generation. And these last named 
sermons should be spoken of as modifying the remark, that all 
his discourses were cast in an argumentative form—now and 
then he varied this general method by a delightful variety of 
animated, familiar, and highly dramatic sermons. 

But as Dr. Fitch’s preaching was, without doubt, a step 
in advance of a former epoch, why should we, while giving to 
it its just praise, fear or hesitate to say that there may be, in 
some respects, still greater improvement in the future. In cer- 
tain features, it is true, it would be difficult to find aught to im- 
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prove; and there may be even in some points, a decided falling 
off and retrogression at the present time. Some elements of 
power seem to have dropped out of modern preaching. There 
is already some danger of preaching’s losing the intellec- 
tual element—the staple of sound thought and sound doc- 
trine—of our sermons becoming boneless tissues of essay-writ- 
ing, or of picture-drawing, without substance, or the reflective 
and didactic quality (Aoyos yv@oews), in them. The difficulty 
now with young preachers in and out of our seminaries is, to in- 
duce them to compose doctrinal sermons. They do not seem 
to really know how to go to work to do it. While we are 
talking and theorizing about preaching, and there is no subject 
about which every body feels so competent and ready to dogma- 
tize upon as this, and every one has a theory, and every one 
has a ductrine, and while we are setting forth earnestly the 
absolute need and worth of doctrinal preaching, those who 
have the least experience in this matter perceive that young 
men, led as they are instinctively to fit their pulpit productions 
to the public taste, shun this method of close discussion of doc- 
trines, and run to the opposite extreme of addresses to the 
intuition, the imagination, and the senses of men. God's spirit 
moves in the healthy tendencies of opinion and the great cur- 
rents of public taste and interest. They are not to be neglected 
or undervalued. Epochs of religious thought and feeling can- 
not exactly be reproduced any more than epochs of political 
sentiments can be. Some things are true beyond peradventure. 
It must be that while the gospel is preached, doctrinal truth, 
more or less systematized, more or less methodized in accord- 
ance with universal\laws of thought, will be a main element of 
instruction from the pulpit. The church of Christ is “the 
pillar and ground of the truth ;” to it is committed the “mys- 
tery of godliness,” or the truth revealed and known purely 
but to the church, and which as its steward, the church, mainly 
through its preachers, must teach in its perfectness and true 
proportion of parts to men. But is thisall? May we not hope 
in the future that the truth wiil be preached with more of di- 
vine power and effect than in the past? Will it not be preach- 
ed less abstractly, and in far more natural and skillful ways? 
Will it not be preached more truly as Christ preached the doc- 
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trine of divine things, with juster regard to the inborn con- 
sciousness of men? Will it not be preached with more hum- 
ble, simple, close and vital reference to the word of God, and 
with more of richness of exegesis, and of the teaching quality 
there is in the Scriptures themselves, and thus with greater re- 
semblance to the earliest apostolic preaching? Will not preach- 
ing manifest more freedom, nature, and popular interest? Will 
it not get nearer tomen? Will it not have more of the spirit 
of humanity, or of patient and thorough application to all the 
needs, sorrows, affections, temptations, doubts, aspirations and 
struggles of human nature? Will it not be above all more 
spiritual? Wil! it not lead hearts to Christ, the fount of spir- 
itual life? Will it not have more of the spirit of Christ, of 
love, of unction, of the converting power of the spirit of Christ, 
without at the same time becoming less intellectual and thought- 
ful? Will it not enter more deeply into the field of ethics, 
of the whole moral conduct of life as guided by the Christian 
law, in its multiform aspects, questions and difficulties, which, 
strangely enough, the Protestant pulpit has left to the Roman 
Catholic pulpit to occupy, and to occupy often very badly ? 
We believe this because we believe in progress, in truly di- 
vine progress, wherein the spirit of Christ is ever teaching his 
church the best methods of proclaiming his truth. We believe 
there is to be progress in the divine art of preaching without 
its losing a single element that hasalready constituted its power. 
While we hold to that doctrinal preaching which is the extract- 
ing of the sweetness and marrow of the truth for the soul to 
feed upon, yet we believe that exclusively theological preaching 
not directly drawn from the word of God has had its day, and 
is calculated, like any other false kind of preaching, to kill 
religious life. “If the first Christians had been so busy 
with their theology as to find no leisure against the ‘in- 
famis arena,’ their religion might have remained (and would 
it not have deserved to have remained?) undistinguished from 
the pagan worships that surrounded it. A religion that has 
exhausted its moral force, that has become unexacting and 
conventional in its discipline, has the feebleness of religion divi- 
ded from morality, of Paganism itself. Has Christianity ex- 
hausted aJl its destructive and reconstructive powers? Has it 
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no new prohibitions, no new commands? If so, let the clergy 
confine themselves to theology. If society is finally set on its 
right basis, if the proper way of living is as clear as daylight to 
every one, and there remains nothing to struggle against but 
the weakness of individuals, the human tendency to ‘step 
aside,’ then let the clergy confine themselves to theology. But 
most of them believe the millenium to be still future. If so, 
why are they conservatives ?”* 

Professor Fitch’s intellect was of noble proportions. There 
were no barren and incomplete places in his nature. The es- 
thetic faculties were developed equally with the knowing facul- 
ties. He had a love for beauty as well as for truth, and in 
such a mind the two were almost if not quite synonymous. He 
preserved a simplicity of spirit, a power of calm reflection by 
which he was enabled to see through the outward and changing 
forms of things, and to behold the permanently beautiful and 
heavenly types upon which they were formed. He was a lover 
of music as one of the purest forms of art; and he was a critic 
and composer of music, grasping the hidden organic laws of har- 
mony. With what appreciation he opens one of his articles upon 
the organ, as an instrument of public worship: “ The subject 
of music is of wide and varied interest. Its laws demand for 
their investigation the intellect of the student. Its execution 
gives scope to the highest attainment and perfection of art. Its 
strains breathe sweetly to the heart through the portals of 
sense; soothing us in infancy, cheering us in life’s conflicts and 
changes, elevating the soul in hours of worship, and breathing 
on the ears of the dying the notes that commingle with the 
melodies of heaven. Then, on the solemn day, it sets forth 
an emblem of the heavenly world where the praises of God, 
flowing from the heart and lips of his people and sustained in 
their expression by that instrument, fill the air with the incense 
of pure and sweet tones enveloping the whole assembly, and 
ascending toward the deep empyrean, with their harmony ?” 

Dr. Fitch believed with Luther, who would “ fain see all arts, 
especially music used in the service of Him who has given and 
created them ;” and who held those to be fanatics who despised 
music. He was equally a lover of painting, poetry, sculpture, 





* Roman Imperialism, etc., p. 300. 
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especially the last, which above all others is the art of form, 
an almost purely intellectual art. Ruskin says: “all high 
ideas of beauty depend probably on delicate perceptions of 
fitness, propriety, relation, which are purely intellectual ;’ and we 
note this because we think that Dr. Fitch’s esthetic sense was 
mainly an exquisite intellectual perception, that could not be 
satisfied with imperfect forms of things, but strove for the fit 
form to the idea; and this delicate intellectual sense or intellec- 
tive quality of his imagination, showed itself above all in the 
special work of the preacher. 

A sermon, in his eye, was a work of sacred art, an offering to 
the Most High that should be as perfect as his genius could 
makeit. Like the bronze-workers of the middle ages, men such 
as Adam Kraft and Peter Vischer of Nuremberg, he would set 
up nothing in the house of God that was not wrought out with 
the most deeply meditated skill, that was not, as far as he could 
make it, the perfection of beauty. His sermons have asculptur- 
esque finish. Each is a work complete in itself, patiently devel- 
oped from one unifying thought, making but one impression in 
all its parts, and in its workmanship and language polished as if 
with the finest instruments. We should not call his style poet- 
ical, for it had not the bold freedom of poetry, and it was too 
much ruled by the severe laws of the intellect to be highly 
poetical, but it was rather artistically elegant and harmonious. 
With a deep purpose of heart, he would ever offer in love and 
grateful praise to the Lord who had redeemed him, the richest 
and best that he had; and moreover, knowing the hardness of 
men’s hearts, and the scale-armor of prejudice and unbelief 
with which they armed themselves against the truth, he would 
make every sermon “a polished shaft” that naught could resist. 

The constitutional nervous self-consciousness, or whatever 
was the cause, that prevented Dr. Fitch from being an extempo- 
raneous preacher, excepting at times where he forgot himself 
and rose above this obstacle, disappeared in the delivery of the 
written discourse. Then he became absorbed in the truth he 
was uttering; then he was free, animated, and master of every 
power of expression—often, when his feelings were highly 
roused, venturing forth boldly upon a short extemporaneous 
flight from the manuscript; and does not this prove that the 
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written method is not to be so indiscriminately condemned as 
it is now quite the fashion to condemn it. We could ill afford 
to lose from the pulpit such burning and shining lights as Dr, 
Fitch, or Dr. Shepard of Bangor, whose idiosyncrasy would 
nevertheless have driven them entirely away from this divine 
field of work, had they been compelled to frame their language 
on the spur of the moment, to fit the laboring thought, often, 
it may be, too profound, or too subtle, to be instantaneously 
clothed in appropriate phrase. While we would heartily help on 
the good reformation that strives to abolish the reading of writ- 
ten sermons from the pulpit; while we believe with an old 
German preacher, that tongues of flame instead of writing pens 
fell from heaven on the apostles at the day of Pentecost; yet 
while there are men found of great rhetorical and teaching 
ability who can no more habitually speak without the help of 
notes, than an eagle can fly without wings, then we do not 
think that the use of written sermons can be entirely done 
away. ‘The gospel must be preached through the medium of 
peculiar temperaments and of varied minds; and even the apos- 
tle Paul with what would seem to be an excess of candor, re- 
peats probably an ill-natured criticism on himself, that his bodily 
presence was weak and his speech contemptible, but his letters 
—we might say his written discourses—were weighty and 
powerful. 

It was a noteworthy trait of Dr. Fitch, that he was very 
easily satisfied and was remarkably unexacting and uncritical 
in respect to the preaching of other men. He judged himself 
severely, but others charitably and lightly. Though he dearly 
prized close logical thinking, yet he was so genuinely humble, 
that he found something to praise in every sermon that he 
heard, something wherewith to nourish spirituality and kindle 
devotional thought. He was a sincere lover of preaching as 
well as a great preacher himself, for he believed preaching to be 
the wisdom and the power of God to save men. It was the fire 
and the hammer in the hand of God that nothing could resist. 
But in listening to preaching he never forgot that he was also a 
worshipper ; and his own preaching had in an unusual degree the 
element of praise in it. His mind was devotional and medita- 
tive rather than objective and practical, and it showed the nobil- 
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ity of his faith, that in spite of this strong inward bent and char- 
acter of his mind, his own preaching was so thoroughly practi- 
cal, earnest, and pointed. It was aimed to convert and sanctify 
souls, Itdid not deal in vague ambiguities whether in morbid 
confessions of doubt, or ecstatic expressions of desire. This is 
one of the merits of Dr. Fitch’s preaching, that it was healthy 
and plain and did not fall in too subjective a style of discourse. 

Subjective preaching has its true place and power, and now 
and then it manifests wondrous richness, charm and beauty, as 
in some of J. H. Newman’s incomparable earlier sermons; 
but subjectiveness is essentially weakness, and in preaching 
this is especially true, even where the personal experience of 
the Christian is minutely dwelt upon and analyzed. The 
preacher is not to go back into his own mind, following up 
thought and action to their head-sources, through channels of 
interior darkness. In this way he cannot find strength, or light, 
or instruction, for other minds. He is not called upon to grope 
painfully in this dim region of human shadows, impulses and 
imperfections, for faith’s foundation, for hope’s realization; but 
he is to look out of himself to those strong things of God, and 
of God’s work and nature in man, for the soul to rest upon— 
those great objective facts, that, standing in eternal sunshine, 
are like mountains, or like the pillars of the universe—Christ, 
the Holy Ghost the Comforter, the light and wisdom that is 
from above, the higher life, the divine law written on the heart, 
the inspiration, the truth, the power, the mercy, the life, the love, 
of God. Christ lifted up in the sight of all, like the brazen 
serpent in the wilderness, draws suffering, yearning, dying souls 
unto Him. Wewell remember how often Professor Fitch made 
use of the passage that seemed to dwell on his lips like the 
very breath of life to his soul, “ Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us, and sent his Son to be the propi- 
tiation for our sins.” 

However hereafter the great facts of faith may become 
better reconciled to reason and to the mind’s intuitions, and the 
whole interior nature of man may become filled with a new 
divine light, and the real nobleness and grandeur of the mind’s 
powers may be recognized by a true philoshphy and emanci- 
pated from philosophical error and bondage, and however the 
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objective and subjective may become harmonized, yet there can 
be no doubt that the way to preach Christ’s gospel, is to preach 
not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord. 

But to return to the peculiarly meditative and reflective char- 
acter of Professor Fitch’s mind. Although thoroughly interested 
in public affairs, genial, sagacious, at moments humorous, he 
was a man who lived in ideas—an inward life withdrawn very 
much from the world of visible things, and dwelling in high and 
holy contemplations. This satisfied the deepest desires of his 
mind, and in a long life spent at a seat of learning, and in the 
society of intellectual men, he never manifested the slightest 
evidence of the ambitious passion, or of the vain desire to please 
men rather than God. He quieted his heart and was still be- 
cause God was ever with him and fed his soul upon the hidden 
manna—the bread that cometh down from heaven. In his pro- 
tracted life of service as a preacher of Christ, how many minds 
whom he led to look on the ineffable beauty of truth, and who 
preceded him into the eternal world, have welcomed him 
where they do not now see in part, but where that which is 


partial and imperfect is done away, and in Milton’s words in his 
ode to Time :— 


“ Where every thing that is sincerely good 

And perfectly divine, 

With Truth, and Peace, and Love, shall ever shine 
About the Supreme Throne 

Of Him, t’ whose happy-making sight alone, 

When once our heav’nly-guided soul shall climb, 

Then all this earthly grossness quit, 

Attir’d with stars, we shall forever sit 

Triumphing over Death, and Change, and thee, 0 Time.” 
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Articte IV.—THE CHRISTIAN AND THE ANTE-MESSI- 
ANIC DISPENSATIONS COMPARED. 


WE propose to compare the Christian with the Ante- 
Messianic period. We will begin with the latter, and by 
making it its own interpreter, occupy the standpoint of those 
who then lived, and hope to attain to their estimates. We 
abjure for our purpose, the reflex light of all modern theologies. 
We shall assume as postulates, that in all ages God is the same; 
Man the same in all the essential elements of his being and 
character; and that the work to be performed on man is the 
same, and of course by means generically the same, modified 
specifically in adaptation to his varying capacity and condition. 

The work to be accomplished in man, is to develop in him, 
as constitutionally a moral and religious being, loyalty and 
love to God, with sympathy and love towards man. This must 
be done on the principle stated by the Saviour, “He must be 
begotten from above” (av@Sev), The sources of influence to 
this end are God’s character, government, and grace. 

Of the character of God, the earlier generations of our race 
knew comparatively little. The antediluvian history, in this 
respect, is brief and obscure. To the patriarchs God revealed 
some of the primal elements of his character, and this almost 
entirely in the concrete. As of God, so of themselves, they 
knew but little. So far as we are informed, not a word was 
revealed to them of any other than the present world. God 
brought the power of his character to bear upon the character 
of the patriarchs, by making himself known as their personal 
Friend. He told them where to go, and what to do. He 
taught them that he was good, and so taught them that they 
believed it. They were thus the subjects of unconscious educa- 
tion. God kept the thought of himself and his character so 
familiar to them, that they became unconsciously to themselves 
- “imitators of God as dear children.” The sins of this period 
were for the most part winked at, and encouragement to a 
better life was the chief means employed. 
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Under the Mosaic Institute the revelation was more exten- 
sive. There was a national government, and incorporated with 
it a religious ceremonial. While in Egypt the descendants of 
the patriarchs had gone away backwards from the theism of their 
ancestors, and had become heathen idolaters. It was therefore 
necessary that the God of Abraham should be made a practical 
reality. His will and his awards must be brought into practical 
relations. Hence a temporal and national government admin- 
istered by God himself as King, its laws and its penalties a 
thing of the present and in close connection, the future world 
and amenableness there left out of account. The thoughtful 
would, of course, reflect upon their religious intuitions, and 
their hopes and their fears would reach beyond the things that 
are seen, and that are temporal. But this entered not as an 
element into the theocratic administration. 

The chief design of the civil administration of the Theocracy 
evidently was to make an impression of the justice of God. 
That of the religious ceremonial to present the forgiving mercy 
of God—“ Christ and him crucified.” 

Not that these ceremonies were “types” of Christ, and as 
such designed to point the mind of the worshippers to the com- 
ing Messiah, nor was their efficacy found chiefly, or at all, in 
this fact. We know of no evidence that they had any concep- 
tion of a Messiah, and especially such a knowledge of his work 
as a Saviour that they should see his functions shadowed forth 
in their sacrifices. The theory of the atonement at the present 
day is, that the sufferings of Christ take the place, as a means 
of sustaining the government of God, of the penalty inflicted 
upon the transgressor. This theory is “the atonement.” Who 
denies this theory, denies the atonement. When, then, modern 
writers speak of the ancient Israelites as recognizing in the 
sacrifices of their day the great fact of atoning efficacy, and as 
looking away from the present to a great atonement to be made 
by a coming Messiah, for the sins of the world, we are ready 
to ask what opinions they had of that atonement. Did their 
faith reach down and embrace the theory of the present day? 
Had they so analyzed a moral government, that they were able 
to give to the atonement its philosophical position among the 
elements of a gracious administration of such government? 
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No one believes this. Had they then any definite idea? And 
if not, upon what did their faith fasten? The fact is, this so 
common assumption, that the Old Testament saints through 
this ceremonial looked forward to Christ, has no foundation in 
reason or Scripture. And it is claimed that the facts of the 
ancient history, such as the priesthood of Melchisedec, the 
brazen serpent, and others, were typical of New Testament 
facts. But to whom were they types, and of what? Did the 
men of that day see Christ in them? 

This theory of types, has greatly embarrassed commentators 
in the interpretation of the Old Testament scriptures. All 
things must be so interpreted that we can find their antetypes 
in Christ. But this is often difficult, and has put in requisition 
a vast amount of learned nonsense. As an illustration, see 
Prof. Bush’s commentary on the Scape-Goat. Lev. chap. xvi. 
Nothing is more evident than its symbolic import. And the 
probable, not to say certain, derivation of the name, is in 
keeping with this import. But to make the facts stand in 
correlation to any thing in Christ and his work, renders 
distortion in exegesis a necessity. 

The facts and the religious services of the Old Testament, 
we cannot then accept as “types” of the facts of the New 
Testament, in any other sense than as adumbrations. They 
were methods of bringing to the men of that day the same 
truths as those presented with so much more distinctness in the 
methods of the New Testament, and especially in Christ and 
him crucified. The scholar will find that tvzos, Urodery ya, 
Gxia, mapa oan and similar terms not only admit, but require 
this hypothesis. 

The religious ceremonial was designed to meet, and met, a 
then present want of the people as a means of grace. It was 
designed for and accomplished religious culture. It was for 
that day, what the preaching of the gospel and public and 
eecial worship are for this. The wants of the people were met 
by a priesthood. The ceremonies of their religion were onerous. 
A great amount of labor was implied in it. The theory of this 
service was not to be understood but by careful study. On 
the principle, then, of a division of labor, it- was demanded—as 
in the professions now. They especially needed a High 
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Priest. The Priests and Levites needed a chief; and the laity 
a functionary “in things pertaining to God” that should be 
invested with the highest dignity, and by reverence for whom, 
this adoration for God should find a stepping-stone towards its 
object. They needed a mediator. As sinners, they shrunk 
from a near and direct approach to God. An office so sacred, 
and its incumbent consecrated so holily, and who was officially 
so much above them, met this want. The Holy of Holies was, 
to their conceptions, the place of the immediate presence of 
God. The High Priest after special purification, might once 
in a year approach the awful presence and perform intercessory 
service availably. This office and its service inspired the 
people, at once, with reverence for God as holy, and also with 
hope of pardon for their sins, and furnished a moral power of 
transcendent importance in the development of religious char- 


acter. 
So of the sacrifices. These were not typical but simply 


means of grace. Whether they are natural, or of special divine 
appointment, is a question on which men of the highest talent 
are divided. We think both true. Marriage is natural, yet it 
was at first divinely instituted. The Sabbath is natural, and 
the normal condition of man requires one day in seven as a 
day of rest, yet it was enjoined by authority. Sacrifices are 
natural, the spontaneous acting out of constitutional impulses. 
All nations offer them. And though they have supposed their 
deities, like themselves, selfish and malignant, and have tried, 
on principles that addressed this selfishness, to appease their 
wrath, as Jacob did that of his revengeful brother, by presents 
(an atonement, Kapher), yet a demand of nature to offer 
sacrifices underlies it all. They are both natural and specially 
appointed. Hence Cain and Abel, earth’s first born sons, 
offered their sacrifices of gratitude and festive thanksgiving. 
It is, we know, objected that they could not have made bloody 
sacrifices like Abel's festive, since animal food was not allowed. 
We think it was allowed. Man is qualifiedly carnivorous. 
The word rendered, Gen. i, 28, “to have dominion,” is some- 
times used to express the taking in hand, of what is to be 
eaten (Judges xiv, 9). When Noah, as he came from the ark, 
offered his thanksgiving, sacrifices, “the Lord smelled 4 
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sweet savor,”"—language that would be without significance 
except to those who were accustomed to eat cooked meats. 
The grant to Noah, then, (Gen. ix, 2-4) was but the renewal of 
the original grant to Adam. And it would seem that Cain and 
Abel were in the habit of offering their sacrifices. ‘“ By faith 
Abel presented to God a greater amount of sacrificial service 
than Cain, and for this reason obtained witness that he was 
righteous.” (Heb. xi, 4, dwpors, in Gen. iv, 4,5 the Septuagint 
has plural, 6@pors and Svoitazs), 

The significance of biood in the sacrifices is a point of the ut- 
most importance. Noah was forbidden to eat the flesh with the 
blood, but without explanations. Moses makes this prohibi- 
tion a law of the Theocracy, and gives as a reason that “the life 
of the flesh is in the blood . . . . and it isthe blood that atones 
by the life.” The symbolic import in the use of blood is in the 
life that isin it. The blood of the Paschal lamb brings out the 
significance of blood as a symbol and seal. By faith, Moses 
sprinkled the blood that the destroyer of the first born should 
not touch the Israelites. ‘‘ The blood shall be to you for a token 
or sign.” (Ex. xii, 13.) Where blood was on the door-posts, 
that was the sign of life, and death might not enter. In every 
other dwelling there was death. Blood, then, as containing the 
life of the animal, is the symbol of life, and when used in the 
sacrifices is significant of the life, through forgiving mercy, of the 
worshipper. 

When then the devout Israelite brings his offering to God, 
a part of the blood is saved to be sprinkled upon his person, 
in token of his forgiveness, and that he shall escape the penalty 
of the violated law and live. The very altar, as of man, and 
sharing his pollution, and thus, so to speak, needing forgiveness, 
issprinkled as if forgiven and accepted (Lev. xvi, 16, 19), Thus 
the symbol of acceptance and of life is upon him and about him as 
he worships. It should be observed that Kapher, to cover or 
atone, is in Piel, which is used “ to exhibit a person as being or 
doing thus or so.” When then the priest makes atonement for 
his offence, he by the use of this sign “exhibits” him as for- 
given, and to live, through the pardoning mercy of God. 
Atonement could be made without the sign (Lev. v, 11-18) but 
could not be signified by the appropriate token. 
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It is a general principle in the use of symbols or seals as 
applied to the person, that they are significant of what is sub- 
jective. This is true of the circumcision of Abraham (Rom. 
iv, 11); of Christian baptism, and by parity of reason must be 
of “the sprinkling of blood.” It was to the penitent, a seal of the 
forgiveness which he had, being yet unsprinkled. And we may 
remark that the references to the sprinkling of blood in the 
New Testament would seem to imply that it was more frequent 
as applied to the person, than is required by the letter of the 
law—as atonement was often made by sacrifices when it is not 
formally stated. 

Our theory shows us why such importance is attached to 
blood in the sacrifices, considered as a means of grace. It pro- 
claims the great fact that with God there is forgiveness, and man 
as a transgressor may escape the penalty of a violated law; 
also that men, if saved at all, are saved as forgiven sinners, and 
their services, if accepted, are accepted as impure and needing to 
be forgiven. That the sprinkling of blood was practiced on all 
occasions of the approach of men to God, was both humilia- 
ting, and at the same time full of encouragement. The tokens 
of forgiveness and life were on every hand. 

Weare now prepared to state what are the design and nature 
of sacrifices. It was to have something to do with God and for 
God, and of salutary symbolic import; an external act and ma- 
terial form, in aid of the efforts of the mind. Thus the man 
who had received blessings from God, and would make the full- 
est expression of his gratitude, first brought his offering to the 
Lord, and then put himself and his family into the fruition of 
the good things (Deut. xii, 7-12, 18; xiv, 23). The inviting 
viands were eaten, while as a wave-offering, a choice piece of the 
meat was presented to the Lord, as for the priest. Yea, God 
himself was regarded as a guest and joint participator in the 
feast, and the richest portion of the animal was burned upon the 
altar as ‘“‘a sweet smelling savor to the Lord.” Thus the hand 
and the palate were employed in aid of the heart, in the spir- 
itual offering of gratitude to the Giver of all good—almost pre- 
cisely what we now do of a Thanksgiving day. Or had he 
sinned, he went to the place where offerings were wont to be 
made, confessed the sin, recognized the kindness of God, and 
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the fact of his forgiving mercy to the penitent, and presented 
the offering to be accepted as “asweet smelling savor.” As 
fasting was more appropriate than feasting, he did not himself 
partake of the sacrifice. Not only so, the portion that else 
would have furnished the feast to the worshipper and his 
friends, was carried without the camp and burned—an act 
which would seem to imply, and which we think the Apostie 
(Heb. xiii: 13) intimates did imply, “reproach.” The act would 
teach a humiliating lesson on the evil of sin. God would in- 
deed graciously accept his part laid upon the altar, but the rest 
of the offering should be disgraced. The worshipper, howev- 
er, in dutifully presenting the victim, furnished both the reason 
for, and the symbol of life which implied forgiveness ; and the 
application of “the blood of sprinkling” completed the service, 
and he went away to his home with a seal of forgiveness upon 
his person. God had met him and communed with him and 
was reconciled. The “multitude of his tender mercies” were 
trusted and all was peace. Hissins had been “ covered,” i. e. 
atoned for. Days of fasting and prayer under the Christian 
dispensation involve the same principles as the sin-offering. 
We confess our sins while yet we recognize the forbearance and 
mercy of God, and praise him for the same. And the denial 
to ourselves of ordinary gratifications aids the conviction of un- 
worthiness and ill-desert. 

We come, then, to the doctrine of atonement in the orig- 
inal and true signification of the term. We do not accept that 
term burdened with all the philosophies of the dark ages, but 
with its biblical import we bind it to our heart. The facts of 
the Bible are not to be confounded with the philosophical ex- 
planation of those facts. The former are from heaven, the latter 
areofmen. As we understand it, the doctrine of atonement, as 
held at this day, is a philosophical deduction from what are sup- 
posed to be the principles of the divine government. The word 
atonement is not in the New Testament, nor do we find the fact 
there in the theological sense, nor the materials out of which to 
make it. Rom. v, 11, is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, 
begotten by the philosophy aforesaid. So of Heb. ix, 15, (Sav- 
atov yevouévou, in the genitive absolute, and with the words 
immediately connected, parenthetic; draSnxns xarvijs without 
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the article). We find in the New Testament a divine Redeem- 
er, God manifest in the flesh, and manifested in a glory that 
surpasses all other manifestation of his character. We are 
told that “‘ He died for us,” that He “appeared to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself.” [is death is represented as 
the great culminating fact, the glorious awful fact in the redemp- 
tive work. All this is plain. It lies on the very face of the 
gospel. But the precise place which His death holds, as an 
element in a perfect moral government administered under an 
economy of grace,—this is not stated. On this point we agree 
with Bishop Butler, “ how, and in what particular way it (the 
death of Christ) had this efficacy, there are not wanting persons 
who have endeavored to explain, but I cannot find that the 
Scripture has explained it.” The facts of the Bible we accept. 
We find them all working harmoniously and wonderfully in 
the direction of the heart’s renewal, and the spirit’s sanctifica- 
tion. Not so with “philosophy falsely so called.” And the 
nearer that philosophy comes to the Saviour and His cross, the 
more repulsive does it appear. The stronger the light of the 
Sun of Righteousness into which it obtrudes itself, the more dis- 
tinctly and painfully do we see upon it the marks of human 
imperfection. 

The representation of the Bible is, that forgiveness and life 
are conditioned upon repentance. And the work of Christ is 
to “take away our sins” —“ to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness." How the divine government can be sustained, if sin is 
forgiven on repentance, is a question for the mind of God, not 
ours; and the attempt to go behind the vail and practice on 
God's philosophies, is presumptuous, not to say profane. “Who 
hath required this at your hands to tread my courts?” That 
men have had so much difficulty on this point is owing, we 
think, to the fact that they do not distinguish between civil 
government and moral government. Civil government is not a 
moral government, but simply the administration of physical 
force for the protection of the rights of the citizens, severally 
and collectively. The principle that applies to the infliction of 
penalty here cannot be transferred to a moral administration. 
And all that is said of what would be the effect upon civil gov- 
ernment of proclaiming repentance as a condition of escape 
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from penalty, is out of place. As well might the doctrine of 
physical forces be applied to ethics. It utterly misrepresents 
the government and the grace and the heart of God. And it 
annihilates the moral qualities, the soul, of the sacrifices of the 
Old Testament. Indeed the whole moral government of God 
ceases to be such, and is converted into—we had aimost said— 
physica: machinery. 

The Saviour teaches us to think of God as a Father, and 
when we pray, to say “Our Father,” and to think of his gov- 
ernment as parental. Ina parental administration repentance 
is ample satisfaction for transgression. Every parent knows 
that the moment there is in the child real heart-felt contrition 
and sorrow, the reconciliation is complete. And the parent 
who could inflict penalty upon a child that was in tears as a 
penitent, would not have a father’s heart. Indeed, penalty has 
no place in parental government, that is, evil threatened as a 
dissuasive from disobedience. Law there should be; and when 
the law is violated, wisdom and love should be permitted to use 
the largest discretion in reclaiming the offender. The same is 
true of ecclesiastical government. The church that should not 
forgive the really penitent offender, would not deserve the name 
of a church of Christ. 2 Cor. ii, 6-8. 

If then we are to form our estimate of the principles of the 
divine moral government from the analogies of such govern- 
ments administered in the spirit of Christ by ourselves, we 
shall have no trouble in accepting the so oft repeated represent- 
ation of the Bible, that repentance is unto (é7s), or, is what 
secures, the remission of sins. We are happy to find the prin- 
ciple on which our theory rests, sustained by President Edwards, 
In his Article on the Christian doctrine of Satisfaction for Sin, 
he says great crimes should be punished with corresponding 
severity, unless there be “something to balance them, some 
answerable repentance or other satisfaction.” The reason he 
assigns why repentance cannot atone for sin, under the divine 
government, is that sin is an infinite evil, with infinite demerit, 
while there can be “no infinite sorrow for sin, in finite crea- 
tures.” The infinitessimal can be of no account when weighed 
against the infinite. While we accept the protasis, we think 
there is a fallacy in the apodosis. There is a sense in which 
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sin—a solitary sin, may be considered an infinite evil. The 
first sin in the child, considered as inceptive and self-perpetua- 
ting, is such. And a holy act, in its place, and in similar rela- 
tions to the future, would be an infinite good. But if this 
wrong first act should through grace be repented of, and the 
next succeeding act be the adoption of the principle of loyalty, 
and this with all the more emphasis, and strength of purpose, 
from the fact that its power had proved insufficient before; and 
if this conversion—this penitential estimate of the wrong, and 
solemn consecration to the right—should be followed by a life of 
holy, earnest service in the cause of the Redeemer, would there 
be in this any reason why that first sin—shaded, in the slightest 
degree, we may suppose, indeed we can scarcely suppose it oth- 
erwise—should be forgiven? It will be remembered that we 
are not speaking of civil government and physical enforcement, 
but of moral government, and of an array of motives addressed 
to our moral nature, fitted in the highest degree to control the 
conduct and give character to the affections. 

Would justice, in the administration of a benevolent moral 
government, estimate that sin as an infinite evil, and predicate 
of it infinite ill-desert, and inflict upon the perpetrator an infi- 
nite punishment? Or, on the other hand, though no atoning 
or expiatory efficacy from without should reach the case, would 
there be forgiveness? And would the moral influence of his 
penitence, avowed and exemplified, be an equivalent for his 
punishment as a means of sustaining the parental government 
of our Heavenly Father, and of winning the wandering back to 
God and life? This is indeed an extreme case, but it tests the 
principle. If repentance and reformation are a reason why 
such a sin can be forgiven, possibly other sins may be forgiven 
on the same principle. If the demerit be greater or less, the 
repentance and consecration to an everlasting service may be 
“answerable” as a “satisfaction.” And it may be true that the 
Bible does mean—just what every one not a metaphysical the- 
ologian would understand it to mean, that forgiveness is con- 
ditioned on repentance. 

To make a suggestion from and in the style of Bishop But- 
ler (Analogy, Part II, chap. 5, ii):—It may be worth our 
while to consider whether sin does not inflict its own penalty ; 
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whether the abnormal action implied in sin does not induce dis- 
ease that extends by contagion to all the functions of the being, 
inflicting suffering upon every susceptibility ; whether there is 
not a conditional heaven and hell in the constitution of every 
man, and that one or the other will be developed by the sin or 
holiness of the principle that controls him ; and whether repent- 
ance and reformation are not the natural governmental reme- 
dies for the evils that follow in the train of sin. The analogy 
of human experience in this world certainly points in this direc- 
tion. It shows that such is its tendency. And what develop as 
tendencies only in this world, may in the next become exem- 
plified principles. On this theory, ab extra atonement would 
seem to be superfluous. 

These remarks are submitted as bearing upon the question of 
the atoning element as to be found of necessity in the sacrifi- 
cial system of the Old Testament. We meet the error in this 
method, because philosophy is the parent of it. It never would 
have been found in the Mosaic Institute, but that it was sup- 
posed to be an element in the Saviour’s work; and as that work 
was typified by the sacrifices of the Old Testament, it must of 
course be found there. 

We have said that the future world was not revealed to the 
Old Testament saints, and that consequently no motives derived 
from that source could have influence in moulding their charac- 
ter, or guiding their conduct. But we are not to infer that their 
vision and heart’s interest were confined to themselves and their 
day. They had, some of them, a future, a glorious future, but 
of this world. The promise to Abraham, that in himself and 
in his seed all nations should be blessed, must have filled the 
great heart of the Patriarch, and opened to his vision a scene 
full of inspiration. He lived for the future, and for countless 
millions; and the peculiar nobleness of the man was, doubt- 
less, to be attributed to this cause. 

It may seem to us mysterious that the heavenly world should 
not have been revealed to the patriarchs, and that its power to 
bless and ennoble should not have been employed. But possi- 
bly thoughts like these assume what is not true. For at that 
time there was no heaven populated by redeemed spirits. If, as 
Many suppose, the angels are only the spirits of dead men, the 
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future world like the present, must have had but a scanty popu- 
lation; and, as we must suppose that there as here all things 
proceed under the guidance of general laws, that world, like 
this, would be progressive—in its general and collective char- 
acter, and in its individual members. That the coming of the 
Messiah introduced, there as here, a new Dispensation, we think 
is implied in the New Testament. When the Messiah was 
inducted into office, all authority in heaven and on earth was 
given into his hands, Matt. xxviii, 19. He was seated upon 
the throne of his glory, and all nations were held amenable to 
him, and were judged with reference to their treatment of him. 
Matt. xxv, 31, seq. The sins of the past times of ignorance 
had been overlooked, but now all men were called upon to 
repent, because God had now instituted a court (/uépav, see 
1 Cor. iv, 8, avSporivns nuépas, a human tribunal), at which 
he would judge the world in righteousness, by that man whom 
he had ordained. Acts xvii, 30. Rom. iii, 25. Christ told his 
disciples that he was going to prepare a place forthem. For him 
to assume the functions of Messiah in the unseen world would 
make for them a heaven, for they would behold his glory, John 
xiv, 2,8. xvii, 24. The Old Testament saints died in faith, but 
did not receive the promise, and could not attain their consum- 
mation till the Christian’s heaven was made ready, Heb. xi, 39, 
40. These incidental allusions may be invested with greater 
import, if we call to mind the views entertained of the future 
state by the Old Testament saints, e. g. Job (iii, 13-19) David 
(Ps. vi, 5, xxx, 9, Ixxxviii, 11, exv, 17) Hezekiah, (Isa. xxxviii, 
18). Isaiah attained to the conception of a little more of posi- 
tiveness in the future existence (Isa. xiv, 9-17). 

It is then possible, probable, from our estimate, that the vis- 
ion presented to the father of the faithful by the promises made 
to him, was the most inspiring and ennobling of any that could 
be furnished in the facts of the two worlds; and that for him, 
and his posterity till the coming of Christ, there was employed 
a system of influences, and a means of grace, the best possible 
to their capacities. The effect of it was the development of 4 
religious character of great positiveness, and they endured as 
seeing Him who is invisible; and if they knew but little of the 
future world, they were yet made ready for it. 
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Such then was the religious condition of the Old Testament 
saints; and surely it was one of privilege. We may well 
adopt the language of their great law-giver, “ What nation is 
there so great, who hath God so nigh unto them, as the Lord 
our God is in all things that we call upon him for.” And yet 
all this is but a feeble adumbration of what are the exceeding 
riches of the grace of God through Christ Jesus. ‘That which 
was made glorious had no glory in this respect, by reason of 
the glory that excelleth.” 

What are the peculiarities of the Christian dispensation as 
distinguished from the former? 

We must remark at the outset, that we think the same devi- 
ces of human philosophy which have so misinterpreted the 
ancient worship, and especially the Mosaic Institute, and by 
which God is shorn of so much of the glory of his forgiving 
mercy, is found like a mist of obscurity over the New Testa- 
ment, and divests it of much of its power to bless. The ten- 
der, earnest, gushing love of the heart of God, so ready to 
forgive and “cover” the sins of the penitent, and to bless 
without “upbraiding,” how slow are we to see and to feel! 
Divines have been so occupied in seeing the justice of 
God as proclaimed in the Jewish sacrifices, that they have 
not perceived there “the multitude of his tender mercies.” 
So in Christ and his cross, the awful justice of God is seen, 
and it is there; but in infinitely greater degree is there, that 
love of Christ which passetir all knowledge, and with which 
we may be filled, even to the measure of the fullness of God. 
We have sometimes thought that ministers were afraid to 
unvail the paternal heart of God, lest they should be thought 
Universalists, Paul did not reason thus “Of how much 
sorer punishment shall he be thought worthy, who hath trod- 
den under foot the Son of God,” While preaching the infi- 
nite tenderness of the forgiving mercy of God will save a 
multitude, it is also true that it will intensify the flames of 
hell to those who reject the mercy. 

We name the following as the peculiarities of the religious 
system of the Christian dispensation—differing, not in kind, 
but only in degree, from that of the ages before. 
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1. Clearer exhibitions of principles in the departments of 
morals and religion. All these principles are contained in the 
Old Testament. T'o love God with all the heart, and our neigh- 
bor as ourselves, is the whole duty of man. But the more ex- 
tended and so impressive inculcation and enforcement of these 
principles, from the lips and by the life of Jesus, has made 
them, as never before, the power of God. 

2. Clearer and more impressive views of the character of God. 
God revealed himself to the patriarchs as a personal friend, and 
won their love. At Sinai he appeared in awful majesty. This 
made prominent an element of the divine character, most suited 
to influence the ignorant, idolatrous, unreasoning men who 
could be controlled most effectually by their fears. And this 
is an element that must have a prominent place in a govern- 
mental administration over a world of selfish sinners. The 
glorious and fearful Name must be had in reverence. Yet we 
love God only as he first loved us, and this is the subduing 
power of God that wins the heart and saves the soul. And 
when we can see in the cross of Christ, not sufferings inflicted 
to satisfy justice, but love making its painful, agonizing 
way to our hearts, the love of God, like his being, seems infi- 
nite. ‘The love of Christ constraineth us.” The loves and 
kindnesses of men are all lost sight of; the very precepts and 
loving miracles of Christ seem relatively unimportant, though 
in themselves so great and wonderful, and the one great idea, 
the culminating fact in the redemptive work, is, “‘ Christ prep for 
us while we were yet enemies.” 

And who was Christ? God. God manifest in the flesh. 
Not an inferior second “ person”—a name without an idea and 
incapable of a definition—but God, the one God, who had 
manifested himself previously in the methods above expressed, 
but who now takes on the form of a man, and in the methods 
of a man, that are so capable of appreciation by the hearts of 
men, acts out the infinite and condescending love of our Heav- 
enly Father. Herein is love indeed ; and we become the loyal 
loving subjects of Him who is indeed our King, but how 
much more our Heavenly Father. The cross of Christ is the 
hope of the world. It will save it. 

8. Enlargement of the sphere of motives and responsibili- 
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ties. Man is constitutionally a noble creature, worthy of the 
God who made him. He can take on dimensions of sublimity, 
and wield a corresponding power, and asks a corresponding 
field of achievement. His heart is great and can embrace in 
its love his fellow man, all men, God himself. His interests ad- 
mit of no limitations. The infinite and the eternal are its pre- 
dicates. The universe is his, and upon the fruition of it, all of 
it, he reckons. His curiosity reaches to every star in the heav- 
ens, and in that curiosity he finds a deed of ownership—for 
God would not have given him the susceptibility that is thus 
addressed, except as a condition precedent to the gratification 
of it in fruition. Such is man whom Christ came into the 
world to save and to employ and bless forever in such benevo- 
lent and holy activity. Of course, we speak of what man 
can be. . 

The sphere in which the ancients found themselves—and it 
was all which they of the infancy of the race could fill—gave 
only a very partial development of the capabilities of humanity. 
Not so with the theatre in which the Christian stands. “ Life 
and immortality are brought to light.” To the eye of his faith 
the curtain is lifted, and the distinctions of the spheres, as of 
the seen and unseen, are no longer known to that vision. His 
Saviour has established a kingdom, which, like Melchisedec and 
his office, knows no limitations, and of which now and forever, 
in this world and the next, it can be said, it is. In the con- 
duct of the affairs of this kingdom, the Captain of Salvation 
lays himself out in all the infinitude of his being and character. 
His disciple, constitutionally in the image of his Maker and 
Lord, and thus capable of sympathy in his high experiences, 
blends every interest in the common interest. ‘The love of 
Christ constrains him, and his love of Christ becomes a ruling 
passion. His language is: “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
inme.” A drop, he falls upon the bosom of the infinite ocean 
and becomes a part of its entirety. 

Enginery of such dimensions and such ability in executing 
such a work divine, must needs have a moving power propor- 
tionate. This the Christian has in the glorious motives of the 
divine government and grace. Amenableness to an infinite 
God, an infinite heaven and an infinite hell, and himself and 
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his fellows about him on every side, hastening upon that hour 
of decision, that will award the one or the other. 

How sublime the position and relations of the Christian 
whose heart is profoundly in sympathy with Christ, and goes 
with him now to Gethsemane, and then to the throne of the 
Majesty on high, and whose life is thus hid with Christ in God, 
It cannot be but he will be changed from glory to glory into 
the same image. Well might the prophet, who from the stand- 
point of the Old Testament, beheld the kingdom of heaven, 
exclaim, “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things that God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.” “Thisis the first resurrection.” 

4. We name one other particular that distinguishes the Chris- 
tian period, viz: richer grace. By grace, we mean help to the 
Christian by special divine interposition. Call it miracle, if 
you please. It is no part of that order of things which is im- 
plied in the regular operation of the Jaws of nature. When 
Christ had given to his disciples the Great Commission, he said 
to them, “Lo, Iam with youalwayseven unto the end.” This 
can mean nothing less than a personal presence and specific 
agency adapted to their wants. We think it one of the marked 
defects of the modern Church, that it has so low an estimate of 
the functions of the Holy Spirit in the Christian. To the Old 
Testament saints the gift of the Spirit of God implied the power 
to work miracles. The prophet Joel predicted that in the reign 
of the Messiah, this same Spirit should be given in large meas- 
ure, and to those of every class, and they should see visions, 
and should prophesy. This began to be fulfilled at the day of 
Pentecost, and continues to this day—as promised, and to be 
ours if appropriated by faith in the promise. If we lack wis- 
dom, we may ask of God and it shall be given. If we know 
not what to pray for, the Spirit will help our infirmities in 
that particular, so that we shall be led te pray for such things as 
can be attained, and for the attainment of which our prayers 
and agency shall be effective. Elias was a man of like passions 
as ourselves, yet the heavens were shut and opened by his faith, 
and the efficacy of his prayers are employed to illustrate our 
privilege. “I can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.” “Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
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abundantly, above all that we ask or think according to the 
power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the Church, by 
Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without end.” 

That we have not exaggerated in our representation of the 
power and the glory of the system of influence which Christ 
employs in renewing hearts and developing character, is evident 
from what it has done and will do. In the past we need but 
refer to Paul—-his conversion, life, death. In the future, to a 
world converted, and then elevated and ennobled till earth 
shall become “The New Jerusalem, that has come down from 
God out of heaven.” Then the kingdom will have been reés- 
tablished to God (1 Cor. xv, 24), and the Saviour’s work on 
earth perfectly accomplished in the perfection of Man. 





Article V.—A LONG RANGE SHOT. BLACKWOOD’S 
MAGAZINE ON THE “BLUE LAWS.” 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, April No. 1870. Article, 
Blue Laws. 


A Historical Discourse, delivered by request before the citizens of 
New Haven, April 25, 1838, the two hundredth anniversary 
of the first settlement of the town and colony. By JAmEs 
L. Kinestey. New Haven. B. & W. Noyes. 1838. 8vo, 
pp. 115. 


Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the completion of two hundred 
years, from the beginning of the First Church in New Haven, 
with an Appendix. By Lronarp Bacon. New Haven. 
Durrie & Peck. 1839. 8vo, pp. 400. 


Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, Vol. I. The 
New Haven Colony. By HENRY WuiTrts, Esq., President of 
the Society.—Civil Government in the New Haven Colony. 
By Rev. Leonarp Bacon, D.D. New Haven. Printed for 
the Society. 


Historical Estimate of Connecticut. By Horack BUSHNELL. 


THE witty Irish writer whose frequent contributions to 
Blackwood's Magazine, under the nom de plume of “Cornelius 
O'Dowd,” have been one of its greatest attractions since the 
days of “Christopher North,” excused himself some time ago, 
for replying to an attack which had been made upon him in the 
Ottawa Times (Upper Canada), by relating the following anec- 
dote. He had met in Paris a somewhat staid countryman of 
his—if it is proper ever to apply such an epithet to one of that 
chronically unquiet race—whose absence from his paternal acres 
excited his surprise. His estate, it is true, lay in a disturbed 
country, and his life had been more than once menaced ; but he 
was one of those bold, determined sort of fellows who actually 
feel a sort of wild pleasure in defying the dangers amidst which 
they live. “How is it,” asked Mr. O’Dowd, “that I see you 
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here? Have they burned down Shanarogue? or what has hap- 

ned?” “No,” replied the new comer, “the old house is 
standing still, and the country is tolerably quiet, too; but I 
found the other day that a fellow had come from the far end of 
Donegal to shoot me, and so I thought it time to be off. If it 
had been one of my own people near at hand, I'd not have 
minded it; but when a man living far away from me, who 
never saw me in his life, and whom I never harmed, comes all 
this distance to have a shot at me, I felt it meant business, and 
that there was no time for trifling.” ‘“So”’—said Mr. O’Dowd, 
when he found himself the object of the wrathful attack of the 
writer in the Ottawa Times, on account of having expressed in 
one of his Articles, what he had considered at the time some 
very harmless opinions—“ if the shot had come from any quar- 
ter, the most remote, in the United Kingdom, I'd not have 
replied to it. It was his long range that attracted me.” 

We have been betrayed into this long introduction because 
we find ourselves in just the predicament which Mr. O’Dowd so 
humorously depicts. A shot has been fired at us “at long 
range!” In the April number of Blackwood’s Magazine (1870) 
appeared an Article which bears the title of “Blue Laws,” in 
which an attack is made upon the memory of the excellent 
men who founded the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven. 

Our limits will allow us at present to notice only the attack 
upon the founders of the latter colony, as this more immedi- 
ately concerns us; although much that we shall offer in reply 
will serve in a measure as an answer to what is said in ridicule 
of the colony of Connecticut, in which colony that of New 
Haven was merged in 1665. 

It is stated in Blackwood that “in the Blue Laws of New 
Haven * * * it was ordered that no one should travel, cook 
victuals, make beds, sweep house, cut hair or shave on the Sab- 
bath or Fasting day; that no one should keep Christmas or 
Saint days; and that every male should have his hair cut 
around according to a cap. To ‘make any motion of marriage 
to any man’s daughter or maid servant, not having first 
obtained leave and consent of the parents or masters so to do,’ 
was made punishable ‘either by fine or whipping, or both, at 
the discretion of the bench,’ and according to the gravity or 
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aggravation of the offence.” The judicious writer closes with 
this last citation, and to our surprise, makes no mention of the 
“law” forbidding the “ working of beer barrels on Sunday,” 
which is the usual accompaniment to the edition of the code 
which is in vogue in this country. It is to be regretted, also, 
that the readers of Blackwood were not also informed that at a 
period when the fields of corn were much injured by the dep- 
redations of the numberless squirrels which swarmed in the 
forests, the “General Court of the Jurisdiction,” in view of the 
fact that it was the outside rows which generally suffered the 
worst, sagaciously ordered that “thereafter no planter should 
have or plant any outside row in his corn-field.” 

We could add to the “code” indefinitely, but to come back 
to the “Blue Laws,” as actually set down in Blackwood, we 
suspect that our readers have heard of them before and know 
what to think of them. But this English writer may not be 
aware that there never were any such “laws,” though for a 
hundred years it has been the fashion with the enemies of New 
England, sometimes for political, and sometimes for sectarian 
reasons, to vilify the founders of the New Haven Colony, by 
charging them with having enacted a collection of very pre- 
cise and foolish laws, to which this name “ Blue Laws” has 
been given in derision, and of which these that he has set down 
are only a specimen. Now there is this that may be said in 
explanation, and perhaps in extenuation. Such stories fall in 
with the American idea of humor. Here, among a certain class, 
humor, unless it is exaggerated beyond all bounds of common 
sense, is no humor at all. The writer in Blackwood seems to 
have been aware of this American peculiarity, and has evi- 
dently intended to proceed with due caution in making his 
selection from the famous ‘“‘code;”—all which is duly appre- 
ciated, and for which grateful acknowledgment is hereby made. 
But it is not to be wondered at, that he has been so egregiously 
imposed upon. This fling about “Blue Laws” has been made 
so often that we do not doubt that there are thousands of our 
own countrymen, even of those who are tolerably well 
informed as to the history of their country, who do really 
believe that such “laws,” with the omission perhaps of some of 
the more palpably absurd, were once in existence in the old 
New Haven Colony. 
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Occasionally, when statements that such “laws” as these 
were once in force here, have come from a tolerably respectable 
source, and seemed to be made ignorantly, this journal has 
taken trouble to deny them, and expose their falsity. The last 
occasion in which this was done, we remember, was in the April 
number, 1867, page 865; when a publisher in good standing 
in the city of New York had been so unwise as to publish 
a compilation made by a “Mr. M. McN. Walsh, A.M., LLB., 
of the New York Bar,” called “the Lawyer in the School- 
room,” in which these “laws” were all soberly put down. But 
we had made up our minds that it was useless to follow such 
slanders. We had become tolerably pachydermatous on the 
subject. We are quite sure that for some centuries to come, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, and however clear the 
truth may be made to appear, that these stories will be repeated 
whenever any designing demagogue or religious zealot thinks 
that he can use them to inflame sectarian or political animosity 
against New England ideas and New England institutions. So, 
with Mr. O’Dowd, we could have said that if a shot of this 
kind should come from any quarter, the most remote, of the 
United States, we would not reply to it. In fact, only a few 
days before meeting with the Article in question, we received 
from a correspondent of New England birth, who lives nearly 
as far towards the setting sun as this English writer lives 
towards the rising sun, who asked, in all innocence, if it were : 
true that this “code” was once in force in New Haven. He 
complained that New England men were taunted with these 
“laws” in their far western home by those of the baser sort, 
and requested that the facts might be given in the New Eng- 
lander. Even this did not lead us to break our resolution. 
But we must confess that there is something in the “long 
range” of this new assailant that “attracts” us! So with this 
apology for devoting any space at all to a subject which we fear 
that many of our readers will consider to be stale and altogether 
unprofitable, we will address ourselves to the task. Not, how- 
ever, with any idea of throwing any new light on the subject, 
or even saying anything new. All that can be said has been 
said over and over again, and satisfactorily, by the late Prof. 
Kingsley of Yale College and by Rev. Dr. Bacon. We pro- 
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pose to do no more than condense what they have said, and 
place it in a compact form and one easily accessible. In fact, 
so largely do we propose to draw from these two authorities, 
that in our shorter quotations we may not always be careful to 
give them due credit. 

And now, for the benefit of the writer in Blackwood, we once 
more put on record what has been so many times before, that it 
is no more true that it was ever “ordered” within the jurisdic- 
tion of New Haven “that no one should cook victuals, make 
beds, sweep house, cut hair, or shave on the Sabbath day,” 
than it is true that such laws are in existence to-day in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom of Great Britain. There is not one particle of 
_ evidence of it. Furthermore, there is just as little evidence that 
there was ever a “law” prohibiting a woman from kissing her 
child on Sabbath or Fasting day; and just as little evidence 
that there was a “law” forbidding any one to keep Christmas 
or Saint days. How these and other stories were first started 
is perfectly well known in this country, and before we close, 
we may overcome our disinclination to weary the better 
informed of our readers, and restate the facts. With regard to 
the requirement that the hair of every male should be “cut 
round according to a cap,” it should perhaps be stated that the 
more approved version of this “law” is that a pumpkin—in 
agricultural districts sometimes called a “ punk ”-—“ severed in 
the middle,” was enjoined as a more appropriate article to be 
used. This was to be placed upon the head,. and the hair was 
to be “cut round” by it. We are able to show to any curious 
inquirer a picture in a well known work, to which we shall pay 
our respects bye and bye, and which now lies (no disrespect is 
interided) at convenient distance from our elbow, in which pic- 
ture the modus operandi is quite amusingly represented. But, 
the picture to the contrary notwithstanding, historical accuracy 
obliges us to say that this “law”—which we should think 
might have been put in force in many of the families of the 
period to the great convenience of all concerned—whether its 
demands were that the hair should be “cut round” by 4 
“pumpkin,” a “punk,” or a “cep,” is altogether mythical, and 
certainly never had any existence in the New Haven Colony. 
With regard to the law respecting “ marriage,” there is here a 
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grain of truth, but it is mutilated apparently with the design of 
making it appear if possible ridiculous. No such words are 
used as “making motion of marriage.” The reason, too, for 
the law, as given in its preamble, is omitted entirely. The 
words are: “For the preventing of much inconvenience which 
may grow by clandestine and unlawful marriages ”—and “ con- 
sidering that much inconvenience hath grown to some mem- 
bers of this jurisdiction by the irregular and disorderly car- 
riage of young persons of both sexes upon pretence of mar- 
riage, the court do order that,” &c., &c. But the law is a long 
one, and we see no reason for inserting it entire; for it appears 
from the law itself, and from the action of the court under it, 
as we learn from its records, that it was framed and that in its 
practical working it had respect to what it designates as “ dis- 
orderly night meetings,” “unnecessary familiarity,” &c., &c. 
When there is any evidence offered to show that the young 
people of New Haven in the seventeenth century had any 
more impediments thrown in their way for becoming acquainted 
with each other with reference to the formation of any proper 
matrimonial connection, than they had at the same time in Eng- 
land, we shall be ready to discuss the subject more fully. 
Meanwhile we might ask of the writer in Blackwood to tell us 
whether it is considered even to-day in England exactly honor- 
able, according to the rules of society, for one gentleman to 
ask the hand of the daughter of another gentleman, without 
first obtaining the approval of her parents or legal guardians. 
With regard to traveling on Sunday, there is no question that 
all unnecessary traveling was at least by implication prohibited. 
But this was no peculiarity of the New Haven Colony, or to 
the New England Colonies. Even in Virginia, which certainly 
was not under Puritan influences, it was enacted “that the 
Lord’s day be kept holy, and no journey be made on that day, 
unless from necessity. And all inhabitants inhabiting in this 
country (Virginia) having no lawful excuse, shall every Sun- 
day resort to the parish church or chapel, and there abide 
orderly during common prayer, preaching, and divine service, 
upon the penalty of being fined fifty pounds of tobacco by the 
County Court.” 
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So much in way of reply at present. We shall in due time 
explain why it is that the New Haven Colony, which was dis- 
tinguished from all the New England Colonies by the absence 
of what may be termed frivolous and extravagant legislation, 
should not only have the almost exclusive credit of whatever 
of that kind of legislation there was in other places, but, 
besides, the odium of a host of most absurd stories that are 
altogether fictitious. 


But in this connection we can not do better than give place 
to some quotations from Dr. Bacon’s admirable “ Historical 
Discourses,” pp. 96, 97, 98. ‘Great ridicule has been thrown 
upon the Puritans for their sumptuary laws, their regulations 
respecting dress, manners, and expenditure, their authoritative 
interference with the varying fashions of the day. And toa 
great extent it has been taken for granted, upon unfounded 
report, that the old New Haven Colony was the scene of what- 
ever was most absurd, or most ludicrous in that sort of legisla- 
tion. Liars of all degrees, as if to take their revenge on Gov- 
ernor Eaton for his law against lying, have exercised their tal- 
ent in defaming his memory, by defaming the colony for which 
he lived.” 

“Now as for sumptuary laws—laws regulating expenditure 
and restraining extravagance and folly—I have no disposition 
to vindicate them on the score of policy. But that they are 
intrinsically and essentially ridiculous, I can not admit. I have 
never ascertained from history that such laws, enacted by 
Lycurgus or Numa Pompilius, brought boundless contempt 
upon their authors. And how such laws must needs be more 
absurd or ludicrous in Massachusetts, than they were in Sparta 
or in Rome, I am at a loss to understand. And still more mys- 
terious is it, how the New Haven Colony, in which no such laws 
ever existed, should be made a scape goat to bear away into the 
wilderness the sins in this particular of her more eastern con- 
federates.” 

It may not be out of place to state in this connection that 
in the inventory of the estate of Governor Eaton after his 
death, we find mentioned “plate” to an amount considerably 
above one hundred pounds sterling; without taking into the 
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account other articles in silver, of the value of forty pounds 
sterling, which Mrs. Eaton claimed “as her proper estate.” 
His “wearing apparel,” not including jewelry, which is set 
down by itself, is inventoried at fifty pounds sterling. There 
is mention made of “the green chamber,” with “a cypress 
chest,” “the blue chamber,” and various other rooms and 
“chambers,” with abundant furnishing, “the hall” with its 
“drawing table,” “ round table,” “green cushions,” “ great chair 
with needle work,” “high chairs” and “high stools,” “low 
chairs” and “low stools,” “Turkey carpet,” “high wine stools,” 
“great brass andirons,” together with “ books, and a globe, and 
amap,” which last are inventoried at about £50; all which 
show that, in the words of an old historian, notwithstanding 
the failure of his commercial plans, the Governor “ maintained 
a port in some measure answerable to his place.” 

Dr. Bacon continues: “ Laws were made, in some of the col- 
onies, prohibiting the use of tobacco, which was considered as 
a sort of intoxication. To the lovers of tobacco, this doubt- 
less seems arbitrary and absurd. But such as are unable to 
enter into their peculiar feelings, having never acquired a rel- 
ish for this filthiest and most noisome of narcotic poisons, may 
be excused from joining on this account in the condemnation 
of Puritan tyranny, and may perhaps be allowed to entertain 
some doubt whether such a law, especially in a new colony, 
might not be reasonably vindicated. But, however that ques- 
tion may be decided, the matter of fact is, that the use of 
tobacco, in a proper place, was not unlawful in the New Haven 
jurisdiction. The only law here, on this subject, was a law to 
guard against accidents by fire; and it prohibited the taking of 
tobacco ‘in the streets,’ or ‘about the houses,’ or ‘in any place 
where it can do mischief.’ ” 

“Laws were made elsewhere to restrain the vagaries and 
follies of fashion in regard to female attire. But J can find no 
evidence that anything of the kind was here attempted. Here the 
ladies were permitted, as now, to put on whatever decorations 
seemed good in their own eyes, and in the eyes of their hus- 
bands and fathers; subject to no other checks than those 
imposed by the good sense of a sober-minded, intelligent com- 
munity.” 

VOL. XXX. 17 
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“The reason of all this must be found in the fact, that the 
settlers of New Haven, and especially those two by whose 
influence every thing of this kind appears to have been chiefly 
directed, were men who saw, or at least felt, the impolicy of 
legislative interference in such matters. The other colonies 
were settled by emigrants from various provincial towns, and 
agricultural districts ; and in the eyes of such people, however 
intelligent and sensible in other respects, novelties and extrav- 
agances of apparel are apt to seem particularly heinous. 
New Haven was settled chiefly by a migration from the city 
of London; the principal adventurers were merchants; and 
the two leaders were men who had seen the various modes and 
fashions of: various countries, and whose position in their own 
country had enabled them to see so much of ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
that they were not easily alarmed by the few rags of it which 
might follow them into the wilderness. If the weighter matters 
of education, religious order and instruction, sound morals, 
and the thorough execution of justice, could be secured, they 
were willing that others should care. for the ‘mint, anise, and 
cummin,’ of apparel and furniture.” 


But, after all, the vindication of the colonists who settled New 
Haven, from the charge of having enacted such a code as the 
“ Blue Laws” are popularly supposed to have been, is a very 
inconsiderable matter. The real mischief of the calumny, and 
the wickedness of the calumniator who started it, and the 
wickedness of those who in every succeeding generation have 
repeated it, consists in this, that it has obscured the honorable 
names of two of the noblest men to be found in our whole 
colonial history. Who is it in the first hundred and fifty 
years of American history who deserves to be ranked higher 
in all that gives dignity to character than Theophilus Eaton? 
Where is the man, who, as a scholar and a Christian statesman, 
will be pronounced superior to John Davenport? It is not then 
so much the wickedness of the calumny, but 

“The pity of it, the pity of it, the pity of it,” 
that affects us. The whole country is the poorer to-day, because 
the names and the virtues of these two leaders of the New 
Haven colony are not better known and everywhere recognized 
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as among the very first in the roll of the illustrious men of 
the country. 

Our aim then is not so much to silence this contemptible 
calumny as to assist in removing the effects of it, and to inspire 
among our countrymen an interest in those truly noble men, 
whose glory has been so long tarnished. This work, as we 
have already intimated, has been so thoroughly and satisfactorily 
done by the late Professor Kingsley, in his ‘“‘ Historical Dis- 
course,” delivered in 1888, on the two hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of New Haven, and especially by Dr. Bacon, 
in his volume of “ Discourses,” that we shall feel that we have 
done enough if we can only lead those who are ignorant of the 
early history of New England to study carefully what they have 
written. Our limits will permit only a meagre outline here. 


From what has already been said, it has appeared that the 
colonists who settled New Haven, in 1638, came from the city 
of London. They were men, who, for the most part, had been 
engaged in commerce. Their leaders had enjoyed at home 
high social position, and they were distinguished among all 
the colonists that came at any time to any part of New Eng- 
land for their superior culture, their wealth, their knowledge 
of affairs, the largeness of their views, and the greatness of the 
plans which they had proposed to themselves. Not to speak 
in particular of others of reputation, Governor Eaton had been 
“a merchant of great credit and fashion.” His father is spoken 
of as having been a “ famous minister” in Coventry. The son 
had gone early to the great metropolis, and had there engaged 
in trade to the Baltic; had been deputy governor of the com- 
pany of merchants to which he belonged; had visited the 
Northern nations of Europe, and been the representative of 
Charles the First at the Court of Denmark. He was connected 
by marriage with the daughter of the bishop of Chester, and 
is said to have been “a great reader” as well as “a great 
traveller.” 

John Davenport, a son of the Mayor of Coventry, and, whena 
boy, a schoolmate of Theophilus Eaton, had been admitted 
into one of the colleges of Oxford at the age of fourteen, and 
at nineteen had entered upon public life as a preacher in 
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London. He became vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman St. ; and 
soon was distinguished and honored for his accomplishments as 
a minister. Notwithstanding his youth, he acquired a high 
position among the men of the Puritan party in the Church 
of England. Says Mather: “the ablest men about London 
were his nearest friends.” “Dr. Preston, the master of Em- 
manuel College in Cambridge, a man who had declined the 
bishopric of Gloucester—a man who by his eloquence as a 
preacher, his learning and skill in controversey, and his 
various talents for business, was more than any other man 
of his time the head of the Puritans—had such affection for 
him, and confidence in him, that he left his posthumous works 
to his care.” Mr. Davenport was first “staggered in his con- 
formity” by debates between himself and Mr. John Cotton ; 
and notwithstanding the special efforts to prevent it of Arch- 
bishop Laud, who said, “I thought I had settled his judg- 
ment,” he was led to declare against conformity to the Church 
of England. To escape the warrants that were sent out against 
him, he fled to Holland, where he was at once secured by the 
congregation of English Christians there, as a colleague to their 
aged pastor Mr. John Paget. But he soon began to conceive 
grander designs. He had been, while yet living in London, 
interested in the formation of the Massachusetts colony, by 
finding that a man of the eminence of Mr. John Cotton had 
determined to leave his country and go to New England to 
share in its fortunes. He became one of the original patentees 
of the colony of Massachusetts. Says Mather: “His purse 
was in it, his time was in it, and he contributed unto it all 
manner of assistances,” although at the time he had no thought 
of leaving England himself. But now his thoughts turned 
towards the possibilities of what might be stil! further accom- 
plished there. Visions of a new colony, out of the bounds of 
any existing jurisdiction, without any charter, or any recognition 
of dependence on the king, were opened before him. As Dr. 
Bacon says: “Is it not possible that the bold thought was 
entertained of asserting, if it should be necessary, an absolute 
independence of the English crown and of the English state?” 
He who reads the record “will find nothing to contradict such 
an hypothesis.” Without doubt whether it would do to 
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“assert” this or not, this was what he hoped practically to 
accomplish. He returned to England, and, with the codpera- 
tion of his early schoolmate and life long friend, Theophilus 
Eaton, formed in London among his old parishioners, in Cole- 
man St., the colony which with such flattering prospects of 
success entered the harbor of “ Quinnipiack” in the spring of 
1638, and proceeded to lay the foundations of the town of 
New Haven. Says Dr. Bacon in his comments on their plans, 
“May it not have been among their imaginings, that the pro- 
gress of tyranny in their native country would bring to New 
England increasing multitudes of such men as they were, with 
increasing resources, till, in a few years, they should be able to 
defy invasion? Nay, had not the progress of tyranny in 
England been arrested by the breaking out of civil war, and 
the subversion of the monarchy, might not such an idea have 
been realized, and the Declaration of Independence have been 
anticipated by more than a century ?” 


It was the intention of the colonists to build up a commer- 
cial city, as their chief men had been accustomed to commer- 
cial pursuits ; and something of their character is revealed in 
the foresight and enlarged views which they manifested even 
in the manner in which they proceeded to lay out the streets 
of the new town. There was nothing like it on the American 
continent. Compare the crooked, narrow, haphazard lanes 
following the cow paths and hardly worthy of the names of 
streets, which still survive in all the older parts of the first 
towns which were built in other places, with the broad, con- 
venient, and well ordered streets of New Haven, and it will 
be seen at once that these men understood what a city is and 
how it should be laid out. The commendation now bestowed 
by strangers on this “City of Elms” is no new thing. One 
of the oldest historians says that it “outdid the rest of the 
country in fair and stately houses.” For more than two hun- 
dred years, similar praises have been heard. Its beauty has 
probably done more to cultivate the taste, and give direction 
in the laying out of all subsequent American towns and cities, 
than any other town in the United States; and even now, 
wherever, in the South or West, a town is to be found which 
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is specially commended for its attractions, it has come to be 
spoken of in the language of its citizens and of strangers, as 
“another New Haven.” Savannah is called “the New Haven 
of the South.” Cleaveland, not to speak of a score of other 
cities, is known as “the New Haven of the West.” This 
foresight and this attention to the convenience of future genera- 
tions were no accidents. The men who exhibited these qualities 
had seen the world in all its phases, had seen its great cities in 
various countries, and intelligently planned this town, so that 
those who should come after them might profit by their wide 
experience. Says Professor Kingsley: “ As to the plan which 
was adopted for streets, for a public square, convenient access 
to the harbor, and communication with the surrounding country, 
the sound judgment exercised is every where visible ; nor do I 
suppose that any important change, in these respects, would be 
made if after the experience of two centuries we could direct 
what the original design should have been. 


The high character and broad views of these founders of 
New Haven are still further shown by the regard which they 
paid to education. One of the first things done by the General 
Court, at the very time that they were taxing themselves for 
laying out the town and preparing the means of defense 
against the savages, was to establish a public school for the 
instruction of youth; and a committee was appointed to con- 
sider “ what yearly allowance is meet to be given to it out of 
the common stock of the town.” And scarcely a twelve month 
had passed from the day of the landing when an entry appears 
in the record to this effect, “that Thomas Fugill is required to 
keep Charles Higginson, an indented apprentice, ‘at school one 
year; or else to advantage him as much in his education as a 
year’s learning comes to.’” Professor Kingsley says ‘‘ Charles 


Higginson was probably the first apprentice indented in the 
colony, and this condition of his apprenticeship was recorded 
undoubtedly as an example of privileges to be granted to all in 
the same circumstances. Here is a proceeding which marks as 
distinctly as any measure could the views entertained by the 
leaders of the colony of the value of education, the protection 
which ought to be extended to the indigent, and their regard 
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for popular rights. If any one hereafter shall wish to inspect 
the early colonial records of New Haven to find subjects of 
reproach or merriment, let him be referred to the entry of the 
indentures of Charles Higginson. If all the ridiculous and ab- 
surd reports which have been circulated about the New Haven 
laws were founded in fact, this single record, in the opinion of 
the intelligent and unprejudiced, would throw them at once 
into the shade. Such a course of policy as is here unfolded, 
such charity for a class of the community at that time, and 
still under every European government, but little regarded, 
would cover a multitude of sins. No suggestion for the adoption 
of a rule by which an elementary education was secured to ap- 
prentices could have been received from any law of the parent 
country. No act of parliament, it is believed, embracing such 
a provision, exists in England, with all its improvement and 
wealth to the present day.” 

“But not only were the advantages of a common-school edu- 
cation immediately secured to all, but with a wise reference to 
what is essential to the full success of common-schools them- 
selves, provision was very early made for the higher branches 
of instruction, and a Grammar School was established.” And, 
still further, in 1654, “when the colony was suffering from the 
failure of their commercial projects, and when the estates of 
individuals were greatly diminished, and even doubts were 
entertained by some whether it was expedient to struggle any 
longer against disaster, Mr. Davenport gave a strong proof of 
his confidence in the stability of the settlement, and its ultimate 
prosperity, by the efforts which he made for the beginning of 
a College. He brought forward before the General Court a 
plan for such an institution, and the town of New Haven not- 
withstanding its depresssed state made a donation of land for 
its encouragement.” It is not necessary to follow the course 
of wise legislation on this subject, but the result was that “a 
school was brought to each man’s door ;” and, till very recently 
when the tide of foreign immigration has poured in upon us as 
a flood, a native of New Haven or Connecticut, of mature age, 
unable to read and write “has been looked upon as a prodigy.” 

The result of all this foresight, moreover, has been, as was 
demonstrated in the New Englander for April, 1865, that “there 
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is no spot on this continent which has produced so many emi- 
nent men, literary, intellectual, and practical, in proportion to 
its inhabitants,” as the State which now embraces within its 
limits the territory of the two colonies of New Haven and Con- 
necticut. 
From among the mass of evidence which amply sustains the 
claim of the writer of the Article to which we now refer, we 
-select a short extract from Dr. Horace Bushnell’s “Speech for 
Connecticut.” ‘If you enter into the legislative bodies west of 
us, and ask who are the members, you will find the sons of 
Connecticut among them in a large proportion of numbers, as 
compared with any other State. In the Convention, for exam- 
ple, that revised the Constitution of New York in 1821, it was 
found that, out of one hundred and twenty-six members, thirty- 
two were natives of Connecticut, not including those who were 
born of a Connecticut parentage in that State. If you add to 
the thirty-two natives of Connecticut in that body her descend- 
ants born in New York, and those who came in through Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, and other States, it is altogether probable 
that they would be found to compose a majority of that body ; 
presenting the very interesting fact that Connecticut is found 
sitting there to make a Constitution for the great State of New 
York, * * * * * “Tf we repair to the halls of the 
American Congress, we shall there discover what Connecticut is 
doing on a still larger scale of comparison. The late Hon. 
James Hillhouse, when he was in Congress, ascertained that 
forty-seven of the members, or about one-fifth of the whole 
number in both houses, were native born sons of Connecticut. 
Mr. Calhoun assured one of our representatives, when upon the 
floor of the house with him, that he had seen the time when 
the natives of Connecticut, together with all the graduates of 
Yale College (New Haven) there collected, wanted only five 
of being a majority of that body. I took some pains in the 
winter of 18438 to ascertain how the composition of the Con- 
gress stood at that time. There could not be as many natives 
among the members as in the days of Mr. Hillhouse; but inclu- 
ding native citizens and descendants born out of the State, I 
found exactly his number, forty-seven.” 
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And, furthermore, Mr. G. P. Hollister, in his History of Con- 
necticut, published a few years ago, shows (Vol. II, page 609) 
that this State, so circumscribed in its area, and so limited in 
its population, has been the birth place of one-twelfth of all 
the United States Senators. Lanman’s “ Dictionary of the Uni- 
ted States Congress” shows that Connecticut has produced one- 
thirteenth of all the members of Congress, in both branches; 
and this number would perhaps be more than doubled if there 
should be included those who were the sons of parents born in 
Connecticut, and those who have received their early training 
and education in the State. 

The large number of Connecticut men who have been in 
Congress was once made the theme of an amusing speech by 
M. de Tocqueville, which was also quoted in the Article in the 
New Englander already referred to. 

“A number of years ago, says a writer in the Democratic Age, 
happening to be in Paris on the 4th of July, with many other 
Americans, we agreed to celebrate ‘the day’ by a dinner at the 
Hotel Meurice. There were seventy-two of us in all. We had 
but one guest. 'This was M. de Tocqueville, who had then ren- 
dered himself famous by his great work upon Democracy in 
America. During the festivities of the evening, after the cloth 
had been removed, and speechifying had commenced, some gen- 
tleman alluded en passant to the fact that he was born in Con- 
necticut. 

““* Connect-de-coot,’ exclaimed Monsieur de Tocqueville, as he 
suddenly rose with the enthusiasm of a Frenchman. ‘Vy mes- 
sieurs, I vill tell you, vid the permission of de presidante of 
this festival, von very /eetal story, and then I vill give you von 
grand sentiment, to dat little State you call Connect-de-coot. 
Von day, ven I was in de gallery of the House of Representatif, 
I held one map of the Confederation in my hand. Dere was 
von leetle yellow spot dat dey call Connect-de-coot. I found 
by the Constitution, he was entitled to six of his boys to rep- 
resent him on dat floor. But ven I make de acquaintance per- 
sonelle with de member, I find dat more than tirty of the Rep- 
resentatif on dat floor was born in Connect-de-coot. And then 
ven I was in the gallery of the House of the Senat, I find de 
Constitution permit Connect-de-coot to send two of his boys to 
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represent him in dat Legislature. But once more ven I make 
de acquaintance personelle of the Senator, I find nine of de Sen- 
ator was born in Connect-de-coot. So den, gentlemen, I have 
made my leetle speech ; now I vill give you my grand senti- 
ment: 

“* Connect-de-coot, the leetle yellow spot dat make de clock- 
peddler, de school-master, and de senator. De first, give you 
time; the second, tell you what you do with him; and de sird 
make your law and your civilization,'—and then as he was resu- 
ming his seat amidst roars of laughter, he rose again, and with 
that peculiar gesticulation which characterizes all Frenchmen in 
moments of excitement, he shook his finger tremulously over 
the assembled confreres, and exclaimed at the top of his voice, 
‘Ah! gentlemen, dat leetle yellow State you call Connect-de- 
coot is one very great miracle to me.’” 

Still further, as the results of what has been done for educa- 
tion in Connecticut, Dr. Bushnell says: “It is remarkable that 
a very large share of the colleges in our nation draw their line- 
age not from Harvard, but from Yale.” 

The writer in the New Englander, from whom we have 
already quoted, cites also the great theologians of New England, 
and gives the names of Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Hopkins, 
Asa Burton, Nathaniel Emmons, Nathaniel W. Taylor, Ben- 
nett Tyler, and Horace Bushnell; every one of whom, as he 
says, was a native of Connecticut, and, with the exception of 
Dr. Burton, educated at Yale College. But we have not space 
to follow this writer through his citations of men of Connecti- 
cut birth and education, who have acquired for themselves a 
continental reputation in all the professions, in diplomatic life, 
in the army, in the navy, as poets, as essayists, as orators, as 
historians, as editors, as artists, as inventors, as philanthropists— 
which abundantly and triumphantly sustain the somewhat 
remarkable claim which he makes for Connecticut. 

And, now, if an explanation of all these rich results is sought, 
it is undoubtedly true that they are not to be traced to any sin- 
gle cause, but we cannot but think they are due in a great meas- 
ure to the far-sighted legislation of the colonists from the 
church in Coleman St. They had the wisdom to see, in the first 
half of the seventeenth century, that the strength and the dura- 
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bility of the political edifice which they were building depended 
upon the general intelligence of the whole people. At the first, 
their plan embraced not only what we call ‘ common-schools,” 
but all the higher institutions of learning. The effect of what 
they did was felt throughout the State, and these results which 
we behold to-day—and we have only glanced at them—are the 
direct consequences. It is indeed a fitting monument to Gov- 
ernor Eaton, that to-day the Latin School of New Haven, 
which was endowed through the munificence of his son-in-law, 
Governor Hopkins, and its far-famed university, which received 
such liberal gifts from another member of his family, Governor 
Yale, will for centuries to come perpetuate the memory of what 
he and his family did here for the cause of learning. 


The character of the men who composed the New Haven col- 
ony is also illustrated by the whole course of their legislation 
on the subject of religion. It should be remembered that the 
great object of the establishment of the colony was religion. 
If it had not been for this, as Professor Kingsley has said, “ per- 
haps not an individual of the settlement would have ever 
removed to America.” “Religion was, in their eyes, in the 
highest sense, a matter of public interest;” and “the subject 
of all others nearest their hearts.” They had all been accus- 
tomed in their native land to pay tithes, and to see religious 
institutions supported by law. There is nothing singular there- 
fore in the fact that they made legal provision for the support 
of the ministers whom they had themselves chosen, and who 
were the objects of their especial respect and reverence. These 
clergymen, in the colony of New Haven, as in all the other col- 
onies of New England, “were men of learning, as well as of 
talents; they had, most of them, received their education in 
the English universities, and had enjoyed all the advantages in 
preparing themselves for their profession which England 
afforded.” What we wish to call attention to is the fact that a 
system was adopted for their support which was far less oner- 
ous than the one to which the colonists had been accustomed at 
home. The laws which were enacted, also, requiring attend- 
ance on religious worship were far more forbearing, lenient, and 
mild, than the laws on that subject which were in force in Eng- 
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land. The laws of Virginia, even, on this subject, were more 
severe than those in any partof all New England. And it is to 
be recollected that these early laws enforcing attendance on 
public worship, “concerned Congregationalists alone; as none 
other than Congregationalists were in the colony.” 

But the thing to which we wish to call special attention is 
the liberality, so extraordinary for the time, which was mani- 
fested to those who dissented from their religious views. In 
the year 1665, when the King’s commissioners visited New 
England, they reported that the people of Connecticut [em- 
bracing at that time New Haven] will not hinder any from 
enjoying the sacraments, and using the common prayer book, 
provided that they hinder not the maintenance of the public 
minister ;—as high a religious privilege as any enjoyed by dis- 
senters in England at the present day. And further, “when, 
after an interval of more than half a century, religious societies 
were formed in Connecticut, which adopted the ritual of the 
Church of England, not only were these societies allowed, but 
all belonging to them as soon as it could be conveniently done 
were released from contributing to the support of the Congre- 
gational ministers. The same liberty was allowed to those who 
adopted other forms of worship, nor is there reason to believe 
that these changes in the original enactments were made with- 
out the concurrence of a large majority of the Congregational 
clergy.” The facts in the case are these: ‘ When all the 
inhabitants of the New Haven and Connecticut colonies enter- 
tained the same views of religion, all, by law, were required to 
attend on the religious instruction thus provided, and were 
satisfied that it should be so.” Then when “a diversity of re- 
ligious opinions was introduced, the laws were accommodated 
to this new state of the community.” Douglass, who had 
little sympathy with the Puritans said in 1753, “I never heard 
of any persecuting spirit in Connecticut; in this they are egre- 
yiously aspersed.” Professor Kingsley closes his discussion of 
this subject with the following words. “It may be said without 
fear’ of contradiction from any one who knows whereof he 
affirms, that no example can be produced in the whole history of 
Christian nations where a community unanimous in their relig- 
ion and urged by so many inducements to maintain it have 
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changed their laws and made every concession desired more 
promptly, fully, and cheerfully, than the people of Connecticut.” 

But it is not so much this liberality displayed towards those 
who differed from them in religious views—unusual as this was 
at that time—which constitutes the chief claim of the early 
colonists of New Haven to respect. It is their glory, that for 
more than two hundred years—or as long as there was here no 
sensible admixture of foreign population—as the result of the 
institutions which they established, the whole world might be 
challenged to show a community which was more generally 
under the practical influence of religious principle than the 
towns included within the limits of the old jurisdiction of the 
New Haven colony—and we might say the colony of Connec- 
ticut. In fact the state was popularly known as preéminently 
“the land of steady habits.” At the present time, when proba- 
bly one quarter of the population of the city of New Haven is 
of foreign birth, we do not care to institute any comparisons. 
But as long as there was a homogeneous population, there 
can be no question what was the character of the people of 
New Haven and Connecticut for high Christian morality and 
that it was the result of the institutions originally established 
here. From the mass of evidence that might be adduced, we 
select for quotation only a single passage, from a Letter written 
not many years ago to the citizens of Kentucky by one of her 
most distinguished sons—Hon. Cassius M. Clay. He speaks of 
a period, as it will be seen, about two hundred years after the 
first settlement of the town. 

“Bred among slaves, I regarded them with indifference, see- 
ing no departure from morals or economical progress in the 
tenure.” * * * * “Tn 1830 I went on to Yale College, in a 
free state. * * I was not blind, and therefore saw a people liv- 
ing there luxuriously on a soil which here would have been 
deemed the high road to famine and the alms house. A city 
of ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants rose up in the morning, 
passed through all the busy strife of the day, and lay down 
again at night in quiet and security and not a single police offi- 
cer was any where to be seen. There were more than five hun- 
dred young men congregated from all climes, of various habits 
and temperaments in the quick blood of youth and all conquer- 
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ing passion, and there was not found in all the city, so far as the 
public were aware, a single woman so fallen as to demand a 
less price for her love than honorable marriage. A grey haired 
judge of seventy years and more, in a lifetime of service had 
pronounced sentence of death upon but five criminals in a 
whole State and three of these were brought down to ruin by 
intemperance. I had been taught to regard Connecticut as a 
land of wooden nutmegs and leather pumpkin-seed ; yet there 
was a land of sterility without paupers, and a people where no 
man was to be found who could not write his name and read 
his laws and his Bible. These were strange things; but far 
more strange, passing strange, will it be, Kentuckians, if you 
shall not come to the same conclusion to which I was compel- 
led—that liberty, religion, and education were the cause of all 
these things, and the true foundation of individual happiness 
and national glory.” 

We quote also a distinguished Roman Catholic writer, who 
says of the fathers of New England (Catholic World, April, 
1867) although it is evident from the Article that he has New 
Haven and Connecticut particularly in mind: “They have 
founded noble institutions of learning and general education. 
They have transmitted a Christian tradition which has entered 
into the very roots and fibres of intellectual and social life so 
strongly as to be ineradicable.” 


We call attention now to the manner in which the neighbor- 
ing Indians were treated by the New Havencolony. Dr. Bacon 
asserts that ‘‘ New Haven was distinguished among the colonies 
of the New England confederation for scrupulous justice” 
towards them. He continues: “ How often and how justly has 
Penn been lauded for the fact that under his administration his 
colony had no collision with the Indians, and is not the same 
praise due to the civil and religious leaders of the New Haven 
colony for the parallel fact that the relations between New 
Haven and the wild tribes around were always those of perfect 
amity.” The Indians of this neighborhood, as all our records 
show, looked upon their English neighbors as their protectors. 
When one of them felt himself wronged by the white men he 
came to the courts here with his complaint as freely as if he 
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were a citizen. The testimony of an Indian was good against 
a white man. Again and again white men were found guilty 
and punished on no other testimony. The white man who 
wronged an Indian was punished the more severely, as his con- 
duct tended to prejudice the heathen against the gospel and to 
cause the name of God to be blasphemed among the Gentiles. 
The Indian who was found guilty of an offense was treated the 
more gently because of his ignorance, and being dismissed 
with such punishment as the rules of righteousness seemed to 
require in such a case was told that had he been an Englishman 
he would not have come off so easily. All the maligners of 
the Puritans may be defied to show that one rood of ground 
within this colony was acquired otherwise than by a free fair 
bargain and equitable payment.” Hubbard ascribes the fact 
that there never was an open war between the native Indians 
and the English in the New Haven colony to a “due careful- 
ness in doing justice to them upon all occasions.” Professor 
Kingsley declares: “The treatment of the savages of Pennsyl- 
vania by William Penn was not a whit more equitable or kind 
than that showed the native inhabitants of this spot. The 
distinguishing policy of Penn, in his intercourse with the 
Indians, consisted in this, that he allowed no lands to be pur- 
chased of them except on account of the government; the 
very course pursued here.” 


But the chief glory of these men consists in the fact that 
they were the first to develop, practically and successfully, in 
a state, views respecting the origin and the object of civil 
government, which were far in advance of the age in which they 
lived, and which in the progress of time have now come to be 
recognized as the only true views. It is strange that the 
importance of this work of theirs has been so little appreciated. 
It seems to have been supposed that all which has been said in 
their behalf was only intended as a defense against the taunts 
of their enemies. But, in our opinion, the founders of New 
Haven made here a more valuable contribution to the advance- 
ment of popular rights than was made either in Plymouth, or 
in Massachusetts, or even in the colony on the Connecticut. 
The day that the “company” of Gov. Eaton and Mr. Daven- 
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port made their “plantation covenant,” which was probably 
before they sailed from England, marks an era in the history of 
constitutional government. In the midst of the darkness of that 
age in which absolutism was everywhere triumphant, they ex- 
hibited a broad comprehension of the questions at issue, a prac- 
tical common sense, and all the qualities of true statemanship, 
In that age of theories, they showed themselves to be men 
of action. They brought into existence a State, and exhibited 
it to the world as an existing fact, and built it up on principles 
which are now seen to lie at the foundation of the very idea of 
a free Christian commonwealth. 

It is to be remembered that statesmanship is one of the 
highest attainments of the human mind. It has in all ages of 
the world attracted the attention of the greatest intellects; and 
it is considered no serious disparagement to say of the most 
exalted personages in history that they have not succeeded 
here. It is no easy matter even when the principles on which 
a government shall be administered are settled, to guide the 
ship of state safely in the well known and long traveled track. 
But practically to make some advance in political science—to 
strike out new principles which will work so as to advance the 
welfare of society—to do this when it is necessary to go counter 
to the inveterate prejudices of a whole country which have 
been inherited through ages—to found a state on new principles 
—to adapt the theories of the closet to the thousand practical 
and complicated wants of a commonwealth ; surely this shows 
inventive, and philosophical, and practical capacity of the very 
highest kind. They who fail here, as so many great men have 
failed, have no occasion to blush for themselves. And to those 
who succeed, it is but a scant recompense for all the labors and 
hardships which they have undergone, if succeeding generations, 
who profit by their hand to hand fight with the difficulties of 
their situation, content themselves with apologizing for the 
few inconsiderable mistakes which are inseparable from any 
new undertaking, and fail to give them appropriate honor for 
the great principles which they were so early to comprehend 
and so successfully to illustrate. 

Even in such a matter as estimating the indebtedness of the 
world to the inventor of some new method of applying the 
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powers of nature to the common welfare, men do not judge of 
this by the first rade machine which is made to do the work. 
Imperfections are expected as a matter of course. The boat 
on which the first application of steam was made for purposes 
of locomotion, on the waters of the Hudson river, was doubt- 
less a humble affair enough. It would be very easy now for 
the veriest novice to pick flaws and deride its clumsy mechan- 
ism. Yet the title of inventor of the modern steamer is not 
given to the men who came afterwards, and perfected the 
machinery and adapted it tothe wants of the world as they are 
to-day, but to Fulton. He has all the glory of it, and will 
have it for ages to come. 

So we contend that the early settlers of New Haven made 
great advances in political science. They were the first to give 
to the world an example of a free government, organized on 
Christian principles. In estimating what is due to Fulton, no 
man in his senses thinks for a moment of the old clumsy boat 
which the river people in derision said he was going to make 
go by boiling a tea-kettle on board; and in making our esti- 
mate of the place in history which is due to Theophilus Eaton, 
to John Davenport, and to Edward Hopkins, we must take 
into the account what were at the time the prevalent ideas in 
Europe, and particularly in England, respecting the nature, 
the origin, and the objects of civil government. 


And, first, with regard to the origin of Government. This 
is no mere question of the schools. It is a practical question. 
According to the way in which it is answered, everything in the 
State will be shaped. - Now, in England the views which pre- 
vailed were those which were afterwards reduced to system by 
Sir Robert Filmer. When Charles L came to the throne, the 
theory which was accepted was, that, by the law of God, all 
legitimate authority resides in the king; that there is no 
inferior power which can limit him in the exercise of his 
prerogative; that his power is derived from the patriarchal 
regimen of families, each next heir being always king by 
divine right, and as incapable of being restrained in his 
sovereignty as of being excluded from it. The doctrine was 
held, more comprehensive and more monstrous even than that 
VOL. XXX. 18 
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of the Dred Scott decision, which so shocked the moral sense 
of the American people—that no subject has any positive rights in 
behalf of which he may “ decline illegal requisitions.” Sir Robert 
Filmer declared that a subject is “ bound to obey the king’s 
command against law, nay, in some cases, against divine laws.” 
Preachers were rewarded and advanced in position for proclaim- 
ing that “the king might take the subject’s money at hfs plea- 
sure, and that no one might refuse his demand on penalty of 
damnation.” There could be no lawful resistance to the king. 
The University of Oxford pronounced a solemn decree, that 
it is in no case lawful for subjects to make use of force against 
their princes ;” and all persons promoted to degrees were com- 
pelled to subscribe to this Article. A little later this same 
university anathematized as “false, seditious, and impious,” 
the doctrine that civil authority is derived from the people. 
Furthermore, there could be no release from this thraldom. 
The subject could not divest himself of the allegiance which 
he owed to the Lord’s anointed. As long as he had life, he 
was amenable to the despotic power of the Star Chamber and 
the Court of High Commission. 

This “ patriarchal scheme” of government, as it was called, 
embodied one of the two dogmas with which the human mind 
throughout Christendom had been bound down for ages in 
helpless slavery. The other dogma had respect to religion. 
According to its teachings, the consciences of men were in the 
keeping of the Roman Catholic priesthood; and life and im- 
mortality could be secured only through the sacraments as 
they were dispensed by its accredited agents. The Reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century broke the fetters imposed upon 
religious thought and action. The right of private judgment 
in religion was claimed for all; and this had been in a measure 
secured in England. But the human mind thus enfranchized 
began at once to investigate the nature of civil government. 
The pertinent question was put—‘* Were men made for kings, 
or kings for men?” It is not necessary to describe the rise of 
the great Puritan party, or to trace the progress of the struggle 
for civil freedom which went on from the time of Henry VIII. 
Men groped their way gradually towards the light. Many 
grand ideas gained a lodgment in English soil. Many noble 
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words were spoken. Progress was made. But after a hundred 
battles had been fought, how little had been accomplished for 
freedom at the accession of Charles I. The doctrine of the 
king’s absolute power beyond the law had been stoutly con- 
tested, but it could hardly be said that it had been much 
limited. The doctrine that there is any compact, tacit or 
express, between the king and his subjects was scouted. The 
clergymen of the established church preached absolute non- 
resistance ; and abhorence was everywhere avowed, by all who 
sympathized with the court, of any limitation upon the royal 
prerogative. The Puritan party had boldly entered upon the 
contest for freedom ; but their views were not yet clear, even 
to themselves; neither did they know their own strength. 
Besides, the battle seemed to be going against them. The plan 
of establishing a new home beyond the ocean had a little before 
begun to be agitated. The colony of Plymouth had been 
established. The importance of this event we fully and grate- 
fully recognize. The constitution which was framed in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, marks a new epoch. But those men 
were not entirely disentangled from the old traditions. They 
supposed themselves still under English rule. They did not 
desire to shake it off. They subscribed themselves “the loyal 
subjects of our dread sovereign King James;” and what they 
did, they declared was done for the “honor of our king and 
country.” The colonists who settled Massachuestts not only 
made no progress in theory upon the colony of Plymouth, but 
they did not go as far. They went out from England under 
English charters. Their claim to the rights which they asserted 
was founded in their estimation on the fact that they were free- 
born Englishmen. And it is questionable whether in England 
to this day, civil rights are supposed to rest on anything more 
venerable or more sacred than the provisions of Magna 
Charta, and the Common Law. The colonists, also, who settled 
the river towns on the Connecticut did not forget that they too 
were Englishmen. For months they supposed that they were 
yet within the patent of the old Massachusetts colony, and 
acted accordingly. 

Not so John Davenport and Governor Eaton. They formed 
their colony in London for the express purpose of carrying out 
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new and peculiar views respecting human rights and civil 
government, which they had brought out in advance of all 
others. They saw that there were rights which were theirs, 
not because they were Englishmen, but because they were men. 
They fell back on the natural and inherent rights which be- 
longed to them by virtue of their manhood. They had shaped 
their views into a well digested plan. They were of the 
opinion that if they went beyond the limits of any existing 
English government, they were free to expatriate themselves. 
And when they reached Boston, on their way to their new 
home, though they were invited and urged to remain there, 
they refused, and would not be drawn aside from their purpose 
by the great inducements which were offered. It was a part 
of their plan to establish a State by mutual agreement, and on 
Christian principles, beyond the reach of English authority, 
and without any reference of any kind whatever, express or 
implied, to the government of the king, or any of the institu- 
tions of their native land. 

Here was the first example of such a government on the 
American continent. Their action was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the colonists on the Connecticut, who had at last found 
out that their new home was outside of the Massachusetts 
patent. A few months after the settlement at New Haven, 
those colonists also published to the world this memorable dec- 
laration: ‘“Forasmuch as it hath pleased the Almighty God, by 
the wise disposition of His divine providence, so to order and 
dispose of things, that we, the inhabitants and residents of 
Windsor, Hartford, and Wethersfield, are now cohabiting, and 
dwelling in and upon the river Connecticut, and the lands 
thereunto adjoining, and well knowing where a people are 
gathered together, the word of God requireth that, to maintain 
the peace and union of such a people, there should be an orderly 
and decent government established according to God, to order 
and dispose of the affairs of the people at all seasons, as occa- 
sions should require; do therefore associate and conjoin our- 
selves to be as one public Srare or ComMONWEALTH ; and do 
for ourselves and our successors, and such as shall be adjoined 
to us at any time hereafter, enter into combination and confedera- 
tion together, ” &., &, They furthermore provide in this 
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“Constitution” for the organization of a “General Court,” in 
which, as they declare, “shall consist the SUPREME PoWER OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH.” 

But to return to the colonists of New Haven. To establish 
their claims to the honor and to the gratitude of posterity, it is 
not necessary to show that the government which they set up 
was free from al] imperfection. Some of the details of their 
government, as we can now see, were not judicious. So Ful- 
ton’s steamboat was a very rude affair, and has been improved 
upon to such an extent that it can scarcely be recognized in the 
steamer that plies our rivers and lakes, and dares the terrors of 
the ocean. Neither is it necessary to show that the right to set 
up an independent government had not been claimed at home 
by others of the Puritan party before their day. Just in the 
same way it may be true that many shrewd men had guessed 
what might yet be done with steam in the way of propelling a 
boat over the water. But this makes no difference. Fulton 
was the first to make a boat to go! He reduced the theory to 
practice, and who will dispute his claim to the glory of it? So 
a free and independent commonwealth was established in New 
Haven as a historical fact, by compact, without any permis- 
sion given or asked from either the Pope of Rome or the King 
of England, and without the slightest reference to them; and 
what had once been done could be done again, and was done 
again within a few months at Hartford. The question as to 
whether they were wise in every particular of their action, is as 
nothing by the side of this one great significant fact. True, 
they did this in their days of weakness; and by force they 
were after a time brought once more under tlie power of Eng- 
land. But this example of theirs was not lost, and when the 
fulness of time came, and the seed then sown had ripened, those 
very same claims of the right of self-government were an- 
nounced once more in the memorable Declaration of 1776, by 
which the rule of England was cast off utterly and forever. 


And. now with regard to the object of civil government. 
What were the views which were then held on this subject in 
England? 

It is to be remembered that in the reign of James I. and 
Charles I. it was the fashion for all who were in sympathy with 
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the Court, and in consequence advocates of the divine right of 
the King and his uncontrolled authority in the State, to justify 
his claims by arguments drawn from the Old Testament. This, 
perhaps, is not strange. The Bible, after having been hid for 
ages from the sight of the people, had been brought to light 
once more at the Reformation ; and it was almost like the put- 
ting of a new revelation into the hands of the people. The en- 
thusiasm and the veneration with which it was regarded were 
still nearly as fresh asat the first. It was studied by all parties ; 
by some, with the humble desire of learning what were really its 
teachings, and of conforming their lives to them, and by others 
as a grand arsenal in which might be discovered weapons of 
offense and defense for the maintenance of their own peculiar 
views. Thus it was very natural for the Anglican divines of the 
High Church party to think that they had really found in the 
Pentateuch, and in the account given there by Moses of the insti- 
tution of the Jewish priesthood, an analogy for their own order ; 
and to found on it a claim to be divinely constituted priests of 
God, and to be divinely appointed to instruct and rule over his 
church. As a consequence, the whole history of the children 
of Israel, and especially the books of Leviticus and Deuterono- 
my, and the books of Samuel, and of Kings, acquired a 
practical importance in their eyes which we can hardly appreci- 
ate. So, too, it came about, as might have been expected, that 
multitudes of people, who were very little careful of ordering 
their lives by either the precepts of the Old Testament or the 
New, were deeply read in all that pertains to the antiquated cere- 
monies of the Jewish ritual, and in the history of each one of 
the Jewish kings. Statesmen, as well as divines, ladies, and even 
men of fashion, were abundantly qualified to hold an argu- 
ment on all the points of Jewish history which had any bear- 
ing on the subject of the king’s prerogative and showed a fa- 
miliarity in the use of all the strange Hebrew names that are so 
lacking in euphony to the English ear, which to us, as we read 
the story of those times, seems quite incomprehensible, and 
even to border on the ludicrous, 

Such being the case, it is not surprising that some most 
egregious blunders were made. We need only allude to the 
entire misconception into which some of the advocates of the 
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King’s unlimited power fell in their interpretation of the warn- 
ings of the prophet Samuel, when he described to the Israelites 
what they might expect of a king, if they were so unwise as 
to allow a regal government to be set up over them. 

From a comparison of 1 Sam. viii, 1-22 with what Josephus 
tells us [Antiq. vi, 3], we learn that on account of the misde- 
meanors of the sons of Samuel, whom he had made judges in 
Israel, and of the injuries offered by them to the national con- 
stitution, the people had become very uneasy and dissatisfied 
with their government. They came to the prophet, and entreated 
him to appoint some person to be king over them. Samuel was 
greatly afflicted on account of his hatred to kingly government. 
He could neither eat nor sleep, but all night long he continued 
awake and revolved the matter in bis mind. At last “God 
appeared to him, and comforted him, saying, That he ought 
not to be uneasy at what the multitude desired, because it was 
not he, but Himself whom they so insolently despised, and 
would not have to be alone their king. So I command thee 
to ordain them such an one as I shall name beforehand to be 
their king, when thou hast first described what mischiefs kingly 
government will bring upon them.” Samuel therefore an- 
nounced to them in the words which may be found 1 Sam. viii, 
11-18: “This will be the manner of the king that shall reign 
over you: He will take your sons, and appoint them for him- 
self, for his chariots, and to be his horsemen; and some shall 
run before his chariots. And he will appoint him captains over 
thousands, and captains over fifties; and will set them to ear 
his ground, and to reap his harvest, and to make his instru- 
ments of war, and instruments of his chariots. And he wil! 
take your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and 
to be bakers. And he will take your fields, and your vine- 
yards, and your olive yards, even the best of them, and give 
them to his servants. And he will take the tenth of your seed, 
and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his ser- 
vants. And he will take your men-servants, and your maid- 
servants, and your goodliest young men, and your asses, and put 
them to his work. He will take the tenth of your sheep; and 
ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out in that day be- 
cause of your king which ye shall have chosen you.” 
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Now all these warnings which Samuel uttered for the pur- 
pose of discouraging the Israelites from having a king were 
actually and in good faith supposed to afford proof that a king 
is divinely authorized to do all these things, and in fact govern 
according to his own individual pleasure. The maxim of the 
Stuarts and their followers was: “ Impune quidvis facere, id est 
Regem esse.” Accountability to no one entered into their very 
idea of a king. It would be easy to multiply illustrations; but 
enough has been said to show that in the eyes of the ruling 
party in England, the object of civil government was practically 
nothing else than to satisfy the whims and caprices of the prince 
and his favorites. Now in opposition to all such views, so mon- 
strous as they seem to us, the great Puritan party stood up in 
resistance. They claimed that the object of civil government 
was “the common welfare of all.” And if we who are descended 
from the Englishmen of that day have escaped such thraldom 
as that under which they lived, and now enjoy any measure of 
civil liberty, it is a part of the debt of gratitude which we indi- 
vidually and personally owe to the men who dared resist the 
Stuarts, and limit them in the exercise of their prerogative. 

But to follow more particularly the New Haven colony. 
Their first political action was to bind themselves to establish 
“such civil order as would best conduce to the securing of 
purity and peace” in government “to themselves and their 
posterity ;” and one of the first enactments, which they in- 
tended, doubtless, as a concise declaration of the object and char- 
acter of their whole system, reads as follows: “It is ordered by 
this Court, and the authority thereof, that no man’s life shall be 
taken away, no man’s honor or good name shall be stained, no 
man’s person shall be imprisoned, banished, or otherwise pun- 
ished, no man shall be deprived of his wife or children, no 
man’s goods or estate shall be taken from him, under color of 
law, or countenance of authority, unless it be by virtue or 
equity of some express law of this jurisdiction, established by 
the General Court, and sufficiently published.” 

Here is expressed what, from the first, has been ever con- 
sidered the American idea of the object of civil government. 
We claim no precedence in this for New Haven. Similar 
declarations were made in each one of the New England colo- 
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nies. On every fit occasion these principles were reasserted, till 
at last in 1776, they were made the corner stone of the new po- 
litical edifice then erected, and the announcement was made for 
the “free and independent” government then instituted, that 
these truths are held to be self-evident: “ that all men are crea- 
ted equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new govern- 
ment, laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” 


We have been obliged to make this somewhat long digres- 
sion, because it is important to keep in mind the fact that the 
world practically owes to the men who colonized New Eng- 
land the first true conception of the object of civil government. 

But there was still another problem, the solution of which 
was to test what manner of persons these were who first settled 
New Haven. By what kind of legislation was the “common 
welfare of all” to be secured? They might fail here. There 
certainly could be no more difficult question. Little was to be 
learned from the experience of the past. They had gone 
beyond all the old familiar headlands of the political faith of 
their native land, and had embarked on an unknown and untried 
sea. So if they should fail in devising, at the outset, the very 
best code of laws and scheme of government, we do not under- 
stand how any fair-minded man, who understands the circum- 
stances of the case, could find it in his heart to make them the 
object of ridicule. Fulton did not adapt his boat at once to all 
the necessities of business and all the wants of the traveling 
public, but no one allows this to detract in the slightest from 
the praise awarded to him. Now as a matter of fact, not only 
in New Haven but everywhere in New England, the early legis- 
lation of the colonists, for its dignity and wisdom, deserves and 
has won the applause of the ablest jurists, and the most pro- 
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found students of history. While in the Old World, during 
these two hundred years, there has been change and revolution 
without end, while Blackwood’s Magazin itself, even within 
this last twelve-month, testifies to the tottering condition of 
every political institution in England, however venerable and 
honorable, and exposes with withering sarcasm the imbecility 
and the charlatanry of the statesmanship of her rulers, those 
governments then established—as a matter of fact, account for 
it as you may—have required in all this time scarcely any 
change in order to adapt them to the varied wants of the pres- 
ent time. It can hardly be doubted, too, that in all the pecu- 
liarities of their form, they wil! outlast every government in 
Europe. Time has proved that they were founded on princi- 
ples which will stand. Now, among these governments thus 
established in New England, Mr. Bancroft singles out Connec- 
ticut, and says of it: “There is no State in the Union, and I 
know not any in the world, in whose early history if I were a 
citizen, I could find more of which to be proud and less that I 
should wish to blot.” Dr. Horace Bushnell says: “Its early 
history is the most beautiful that was ever permitted to any 
State or people in the world.” 


And now to come down more particularly to the system of 
legislation adopted in New Haven, we will call attention to the 
way in which the first settlers proposed to secure the “‘common 
welfare of all.” 

But, in forming an opinion of the wisdom of what they did, 
we must of course first inquire what were the peculiarities of 
their situation? It is to be remembered that they had given 
up all that was dear to them in their English homes, because 
they were prevented there from acting in accordance with what 
they considered “truth, simplicity, and purity in the worship of 
God.” They knew perfectly well that Archbishop Laud, who 
had failed to convince their minister, John Davenport, by argu- 
ment in England, had, on hearing of his retreat to America, 
uttered against him the significant threat, “my arm shall reach 
him there.” “They knew,” as Dr. Bacon has said, “ that there 
was a royal commission then in being, the object of which was 
to put them at the mercy of this old enemy of theirs and ten 
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other courtiers of a kindred spirit. They knew it was intended 
by the court that the same iron rod which had been so heavy 
upon them in their native country, should strike them here in 
the wilderness. They knew that as soon as they should have 
built their houses and got their lands under cultivation, as soon 
as they should have enough of what was taxable and tithable 
to excite covetousness, the king would be sending over his 
needy profligates to govern them, and the archbishop his sur- 
pliced dependents to gather the tithes into his storehouse. 
Knowing this, they were resolved to leave no door open for 
such an invasion. They came hither to establish a free Chris- 
tian commonwealth; and to secure that end they determined 
that in their commonwealth none should have any civil power” 
who were not in thorough sympathy with them. Accordingly 
they ordained—what in their circumstances it would have been 
perfect folly not to have ordained—that “political power of 
every kind should be committed only to those men whose 
moral character and sympathy with the great design of the plan- 
tation should be certified” by their being able to procure 
admission into their church. They had expatriated themselves, 
had made every sacrifice, had gone to the very “ends of the 
earth” for this sole purpose of securing religious immunities. 
We do not envy the man who can find anything to carp at in 
this determination of theirs to exclude from all participation in 
the government of their colony all who might be supposed to 
favor in any way the ecclesiastical domination of the parent 
country, or the bringing them once more under the power of 
that terrible ecclesiastical commission, which was armed with 
power to inflict on them, for nonconformity to the ritual which 
they abhorred, “loss of life or member,” according to its dis- 
cretion. 

The garrison of a beleaguered fort is entitled by the law of 
nations to exercise some extraordinary rights. We claim that 
New Haven was thus in fact a little outpost on the very verge 
of civilization; held by what without exaggeration may be 
called a “forlorn hope;” exposed to be overwhelmed at any 
moment by a powerful and unscrupulous enemy; and, as their 
action is scrutinized to-day, we claim for them, then and there, 
belligerent rights. We do not care to fall back upon the fact that 
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a similar law was then in existence in England, or to ask how 
long it has been since a man could not be even a guager of beer 
in the customs unless he was a member in regular standing of 
the church of England, and partook of the sacraments as dis- 
pensed by its clergy. We claim that this was the only course 
that was at all safe for them; and we have the utmost confi- 
dence that every honorable and generous opponent will join 
with us in denouncing the miserable narrowness and meanness 
of the man who would complain of this action. 

In further illustration of the fact that their action in this re- 
spect was determined by the political relation in which they 
stood to England, Dr. Bacon has said: “If we regard (what 
they did) as a measure for the encouragement or promotion of 
piety, undoubtedly it must be pronounced a great mistake. 
Piety is not to be promoted by making it the condition of any 
civil or political distinctions. This they knew as well as we; 
and when they introduced the principle in question into their 
‘fundamental agreement,’ it was not for the sake of bestowing 
honors or privileges upon piety, but for the sake of guarding 
their liberty, and securing the end for which they had made 
themselves exiles.” 

Undoubtedly, by this limitation of the right of suffrage to 
those who gave such evidence of being actuated by Christian 
principle that they were willing to receive them into their 
church, they “hoped to secure also honesty and integrity in the 
public service, to bring the best men into office; those who 
would well understand the public good, and understandingly 
pursue it.” “They were aware, that such as are the electors, 
such ultimately will be those who are elected to administer the 
government.” Their opinion as to the correspondence between 
the character of laws and the character of those who make 
them, was summed up in these words: “Governments rather 
depend upon men, than men upon governments. Let men be 
good, and the government cannot be bad; if it be ill, they will 
cure it. But if men be bad, let the government be never so 
good, they will endeavor to warp and spoil it to their turn. I 
know some say, let us have good laws, and no matter for the 
men who execute them: but let them consider, that though 
good laws do well, good men do better; for good laws may 
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want good men, and be abolished or evaded by ill men; but 
good men never want good laws nor suffer ill ones.” 

While, then, as a political measure the limitation of the right 
of suffrage to members of their own church seems a wise one, 
as a permanent rule for determining the qualifications of voters, 
it was likely, as Professor Kingsley has shown, to “ promote 
neither their civil nor ecclesiastical interests. The test prom- 
ised much more than it could accomplish.” And he adds, 
“hardly any truth has been more fully confirmed by the expe- 
rience of mankind, than that religious professions like profes- 
sions of patriotism, may be the loudest where there is the least 
of the principle from which they can honestly proceed.” But 
even if they failed to devise a sure protection against such inca- 
pacity and dissoluteness as they had been familiar with among 
the magistrates of their native land, they deserve our respect 
for their attempts to keep out all but wise and good men from 
positions of authority in the government which they sought to 
establish. 


The other principle which they incorporated into their sys- 
tem was this—that they would be “governed by the rules held 
forth in Scripture.” This principle was perhaps the most im- 
portant thing of all in the eyes of the whole company of plant- 
ers. It was peculiar to them. It was the key to all they did; 
and undoubtedly was agreed upon before they left England as 
the foundation of their whole enterprise. 

There is danger that, in this nineteenth century, we may 
forget what a great step in advance the New Haven colonists 
made when they incorporated this idea into the constitution of 
their young republic. At home the extreme doctrine, as we 
have already said, was openly avowed, and applauded by the 
court, “that if princes commanded anything which subjects 
might not perform, because it is against the laws of God or of 
Nature, or impossible, yet subjects are bound to undergo the 
punishment without resisting, or railing, or reviling ; and so to 
yield a passive obedience where they cannot yield an active 
one.” In opposition to all such views, the purpose of these 
men was to found a Christian state, where the object should be 
the “common welfare of all,” as they expressed it; and where 
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this “common -welfare” was to be sought by making the word 
of God, as it is found in the Bible, the foundation of all legisla- 
tion. Or, as Dr. Bacon says: “ Christianity—the ethics of Chris- 
tianity—was to be the constitution of the commonwealth, the 
supreme law of the land.” And he continues: “ Never before, 
save when God brought Israel out of Egypt, had any govern- 
ment been instituted with such an aim. They had no model 
before them, and no guidance save the principles of truth and 
righteousness embodied in the word of God, and the wisdom 
which He giveth liberally to them that ask Him. They 
thought that their end, ‘the common welfare of all,’ was to be 
secured by founding pure and free churches, by providing the 
means of universal education, and by laws maintaining perfect 
justice, which is the only perfect liberty. To have failed in 
such an attempt had been glorious. Their glory is that they 
succeeded.” 

But the wisdom displayed by these men in thus making it a 
part of their “ fundamental agreement,” when they formed their 
“company” in England, that they would be governed by the 
rules erabodied in the Scriptures, till such time as they should 
be able to make a code of laws specially adapted to their new 
circumstances in the wilderness, will not fully appear without 
attention is turned to the political bearing of their action. 
“They had reason to apprehend that any recognition of the 
laws of England, however qualified, might lead to the intro- 
duction of English supremacy and their own ultimate subjec- 
tion to the very tyranny from which they had fled.” By thus 
taking the Scriptures as their guide in the settlement of all their 
affairs, they hoped that they might escape some of the perils 
by which they felt themselves to be environed. 

But apart from any such advantages of a political character 
which they might hope to reap, they attached the greatest im- 
portance to this theory, “ that the ethics of Christianity should 
be the supreme law of the land.” This view has now come to 
be accepted in this country by Christian people of every name 
as the only true one; and it is but right that the men who first 
distinctly gave utterance to it should not be forgotten, but 
should be held in grateful and respectful remembrance ever- 
more by the whole American people. Yet strange as it may 
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seem, there have been those in every generation who have 
judged of this legislation, through which it was proposed to make 
Christianity the supreme law of the land, by their own narrow 
views, and have felt that there was something bere that they 
could jeer at and turn into ridicule. Of all such persons we 
can only say—So much the worse for them, if they lack the 
ability to appreciate what honor is due to the men who first 
attempted to carry it out in practice. 

On arriving in this country, the planters were in no haste to 
make any special code of laws. As might be expected, they 
found a great deal to do. Although they claimed to be a State, 
they might very properly be regarded, in another point of view, 
as a large family. They were, in fact, a party of old neighbors, 
acquaintances, and friends, and members of the same church. 
The “general directions of the Scriptures” proved quite suffi- 
cient for all their wants. Five years passed away, and still the 
system worked well, and still they were too much occupied to 
draw up a formal code, adapted to their new wants; and it was 
therefore ordered by the General Court of the jurisdiction in 
1644 “that the judicial laws of God as they were delivered by 
Moses, and as they are a fence to the moral law, being neither 
typical nor ceremonial, nor having any reference to Canaan, shall 
be accounted of moral equity, and generally bind all offenders, 
and be a rule to all the courts in this jurisdiction in their pro- 
ceedings against offenders, till they he branched out into particu- 
lars hereafter.” 

This adoption of the civil laws of the Hebrew commonwealth 
has been made the theme of so much ridicule, that we shall 
not hesitate to transfer in full to our pages the admirable dis- 
cussion of the subject which may be found in Dr. Bacon’s vol- 
ume of “ Historical Discourses.” 

“Remember now that, situated as they were, they must adopt 
either the laws of Englaud or some other known system. A 
system entirely new, they could not frame immediately. Should 
they then adopt the laws of England as the laws of their young 
republic? Those were the very laws from which they had fled. 
Those laws would subject them at once to the king, to the par- 
liament, and to the prelates, in their several jurisdictions. The 
adoption of the laws of England would have been fatal to the 
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object of their emigration. Should they then adopt the Roman 
civil law, which is the basis of the jurisprudence of most coun- 
tries in Europe? That system is foreign to the genius of Eng- 
lishmen, and to the spirit of freedom, and besides, was unknown 
to the body of the people for whom laws were to be provided. 
What other course remained to them, if they wished to sepa- 
rate themselves from the power of the enemies who had driven 
them into banishment, and to provide for a complete and vital 
independence, but to adopt at once a system of laws which was 
in every man’s hand, which every man read, and, as he was 
able, expounded in his family, and with which every subject of 
the jurisdiction could easily be made familiarly acquainted ? 

“ And what was there of absurdity in this code, considered as 
a code for just such a settlement as this was? Where are we, 
that we need to raise such a question? Is it in a Christian 
country, that the question must be argued, whether the Mosaic 
law, excluding whatever is typical, or ceremonial, or local, is 
absurd, as the basis or beginning of a system of jurisprudence? 
Suppose the planters of Quinnipiack had taken as their rule, in 
the administration of justice, the laws of Solon, or Lycurgus, 
or the laws of the twelve tables: suppose the agreement had 
been, that the laws of King Alfred should be followed in the 
punishment of offenders, in the settlement of controversies 
between individuals, and in the division of estates :—where had 
been the absurdity? Who will tell us, that the laws of Moses 
are less wise or equitable than the laws of any other of the 
legislators of antiquity? 

“The laws of Moses were given to a community emigrating 
from their native country, into a land which they were to acquire 
and occupy, for the great purpose of maintaining in simplicity 
and purity the worship of the one true God. The founders of 
this colony came hither for the self-same purpose. Their emi- 
gration from their native country was a religious emigration. 
Every other interest of their community was held subordinate 
to the purity of their religious faith and practice. So far then 
as this point of comparison is concerned, the laws which were 
given to Israel in the wilderness may have been suited to the 
wants of a religious colony planting itself in America. 
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“The laws of Moses were given to a people who were to live 
not only surrounded by heathen tribes on every frontier save 
the seaboard, but also with heathen inhabitants, worshipers of 
the devil, intermixed among them, not fellow-citizens, but men 
of another and barbarous race; and the laws were therefore 
framed with a special reference to the corrupting influence of 
such neighborhood and intercourse. Similar to this was the 
condition of our fathers. The Canaanite was in the land, with 
his barbarian vices, with his heathenish and hideous supersti- 
tions; and their servants and children were to be guarded 
against the contamination of intercourse with beings so degraded. 

“The laws of the Hebrews were designed for a free people. 
Under those laws, so unlike all the institutions of oriental des- 
potism, there was no absolute power, and, with the exception 
of the hereditary priesthood, whose privileges as a class were 
well balanced by their labors and disabilities, no privileged 
classes. The aim of those laws was ‘equal and exact justice ;’ 
and equal and exact justice is the only freedom. Equal and 
exact justice in the laws, and in the administration of the laws, 
infuses freedom into the being of a people, secures the widest 
and most useful distribution of the means of enjoyment, and 
affords scope for the activity, and healthful stimulus to the 
affections, of every individual. The people whose habits aud 
sentiments are formed under such an administration of justice, 
will be a free people. 

“ But it is worth our while to notice two of the most impor- 
tant effects of their renouncing the laws of England, and adopt- 
ing the Mosaic law. In the first place, the principle on which 
inheritances were to be divided, was materially changed.” In 
England the usage prevailed of giving all real estate to the 
eldest son. “This is the pillar of the English aristocracy. Let 
this one principle be taken away ; let estates, instead of passing 
undivided to a single heir, be divided among many heirs, and 
that vast accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few great 
families is at an end. But the Jewish law divides inheritances 
among all the children, giving to the eldest son, as the head of 
the family, only a double portion. This promotes equality 
among the people, breaking up the rich man’s great estate into 
as many portions as he has children, and thus insuring the con- 
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stant division and general distribution of property. How dif- 
ferent is the aspect of this country now, from what it would 
have been, if the feudal law of inheritance had been from the 
beginning the law of the land! How incalculable has been the 
effect on the character of the people! 

“ Notice in the next place, how great a change, in respect to 
the inflicting of capital punishments, was made by adopting the 
Hebrew laws, instead of the laws of England. By the laws of 
England, more than one hundred and fifty crimes were, till 
quite lately, punishable with death. By the laws which the 
New England colonists adopted, this bloody catalogue was re- 
duced to eleven. On such a difference as this, it would be idle 
to expatiate. In determining what kind of men our fathers 
were, we are to compare their laws, not with ours, but with the 
laws which they renounced. The greatest and boldest improve- 
ment which has been made in criminal jurisprudence, by any 
one act, since the dark ages, was that which was made by our 
fathers, when they determined, ‘that the judicial laws of God, 
as they were delivered by Moses, and as they are a fence to the 
moral law, being neither typical, nor ceremonial, nor having 
any reference to Canaan, shall be accounted of moral equity, 
and generally bind all offenders, and be a rule to all the courts.’ 
Whatever improvements in this respect we have made since 
their day, may be resolved into this:—We have learned to dis- 
tinguish, better than they, between that in the laws of Moses 
which was of absolute obligation, being founded on permanent 
and universal reasons only, and that which was ordained in 
reference to the peculiar circumstances of the Hebrew nation, 
and which was therefore temporary or local.” 


Although we have already gone beyond the limits that we 
had proposed to ourselves, we cannot forbear dwelling for a 
moment longer on the character of the two great leaders of the 
New Haven colony. In all New England there were no abler 
men, or men of more extensive experience, or broader culture, 
than Theophilus Eaton and John Davenport. 

Dr. Bacon says, as the result of his study of the public 
records of the services of Governor Eaton: “I have acquired 
new views of the dignity which belongs to the place of the 
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civil magistrate.” Hubbard, the historian of Massachusetts, 
who was one of his contemporaries, says: “This man had in 
him great gifts, and as many excellences as are usually found 
in any one man. He had an excellent princely face and port, 
commanding respect from all others. He was a good scholar, a 
traveler, a great reader; of an exceeding steady and even spi- 
rit, not easily moved to passion, and standing unshaken in bis 
principles when once fixed upon; of a profound judgment, full 
of majesty and authority in his judicatures, so that it was a vain 
thing to offer to brave him out; and yet in his ordinary conversa- 
tion, and among friends, of such pleasantness of behavior and 
such felicity and fecundity of harmless wit as can hardly be 
paralleled.” Mather declares of him that “for a score of years 
he was the glory and pillar of New Haven colony.” He says 
of him, “He carried in his very countenance a majesty which 
cannot be described ; and in his dispensations of justice, he was 
a mirror for the most imitable impartiality but ungainsayable 
authority of his proceedings, being awfully sensible of the obli- 
gations which the oath of a judge lays upon him. Hence he 
who would most patiently bear hard things offered to his per- 
son in private cases, would never pass by any public affronts or 
neglects, when he appeared under the character of a magistrate. 
But he still was the guide of the blind, the staff of the lame, 
the helper of the widow and the orphan, and all the distressed. 
None that had a good cause was afraid of coming before him.” 
The same writer describes him also as he appeared at home: 
“ As in his government of the commonwealth, so in the gov- 
ernment of his family, he was prudent, serious, happy to a 
wonder ; and albeit he sometimes had a large family, consisting 
of no less than thirty persons, yet he managed them with such 
an even temper, that observers have affirmed they never saw 
a house ordered with more wisdom.” “He kept an honorable 
and hospitable table.” ‘He countenanced the addresses unto 
himself of the children and servants with any of their inquiries.” 
And we find still another witness in one who had been a 
servant in his family, whose beautiful testimony reminds us of 
what that ablest of all modern English critics, so gifted with 
the power of insight—Samuel Taylor Coleridge—said respecting 
the character of Falconbridge, in “King John,” and the inferen- 
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ces he drew respecting his courtesy and chivalrous spirit, from 
the single reply addressed to him by his old servant, “James 
Gurney.” Falconbridge requests the attendant to withdraw, 
saying, 
“James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave awhile ?” 
And the answer is, 
“Good leave, good Philip.” 
To which Falconbridge replies, 
“ James, 
There’s toys abroad. Anon I'll tell thee more.” 

This other New Haven servant could say, many years after his 
master’s death: ‘“ Whatever difficulty in my daily walk I now 
meet withal, stiil something that I either saw or heard in my 
_ blessed master Eaton’s conversation, helped me through it all.” 

John Davenport, as we have already said, had enjoyed in his 
youth all the advantages of education which the universities of 
his native land could afford. While still but a young man, he 
became one of the prominent clergymen of London. While 
there, he enjoyed advantages of seeing the world in all its pha- 
ses. “He was acquainted with great men and great things.” 
Living in a country and in an age in which “religion was a 
matter of political regulation,” he became attracted to that great 
patriotic party which arose for the salvation of the liberties of 
England; “which stood for popular rights; for law against pre- 
rogative; for the doctrine that kings and magistrates were made 
for the people, and not the people for kings—that ministers 
were made for the church, and not the church for ministers.” 
Driven from England, his thoughts turned to the consideration 
of the great political questions which were then everywhere so 
much discussed. He conceived original views respecting the 
nature of government, its origin, the end which it should aim 
to secure, the way in which this should be accomplished, the 
soundness and the value of which the world is learning to-day 
to appreciate more and more. He displayed a good sense, a 
wide comprehension of the whole subject, as tested by the 
severe ordeal of the experience of more than two hundred years, 
which was not surpassed in that age by any man whatever in 
England, on the continent of Europe, or in America. Having 
removed to this wilderness, he was not forgotten by the lead- 
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ing men of the Puritan party at home. When, in the progress 
of time, the struggle for popular rights there came to a crisis, 
and the great Revolution had commenced, letters were sent 
from members of both houses of parliament “earnestly invi- 
ting him” as a wise master-builder to return, at least for a sea- 
son, “in order to assist in conducting it to a happy issue.” 
But the people of New Haven “could not see their way clear 
to spare him for so long a time as such a journey required ;” 
and he remained steadfast at his post. Here for thirty years he 
continued to display a diligence in all that pertained to the 
duties of his special calling, a self-sacrificing generosity, a mag- 
nanimity, which secured for him the strong and reverent affec- 
tion of his people to the end. His devotion to the interests of 
popular education, and to all that was needed for the perma- 
nent welfare of the colony was untiring. Yet he did not allow 
himself to be absorbed with public affairs. As a scholar, he 
manifested the same devotion to study which had led him when 
in London “ to protract his lucubrations into the late hours of 
the night.” As a preacher, he maintained the reputation 
among his contemporaries of being “‘a person beyond compare 
for all ministerial abilities.” As a man, he was one of the truly 
noble characters of his generation; dignified, and courteous; 
ever manifesting implicit confidence in God, and a strong sense 
of duty. He was known and honored for his virtues, and his 
great public services, throughout New England; and well 
deserved the epitaph, 


Vivus, Nov. ANGLLA# ac EccLESLA ORNAMENTUM 
ET 
MoRTUUS, UTRIUSQUE TRISTE DESIDERIUM. 


We will say one word also of the colonists themselves. The 
intellectual and moral endowments of the “company” as a 
whole were estimated very highly at the time in the other neigh- 
boring colonies. It was not alone their two leaders who were 
men of mark. Hubbard speaks of “the eminency of sundry 
other persons who were suited for civil offices, and capable to 
manage those of a vaster territory than this (New Haven) was, 
or was ever like to be.” The character of these men appears 
from the fact that “in eighteen successive annual elections, 
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they made such a man as Theophilus Eaton their chief magis- 
trate; and for thirty years, through all sorts of changes, they 
adhered to their honored pastor, with constant attachment.” 
From what has been said by some of the revilers of these col- 
onists, it might be supposed that they were a company of weak 
and enthusiastic men, easily led and managed. But, as Dr. 
Bacon has justly observed: “ Weak, enthusiastic people, easily 
managed by one man to-day, will be just as easily led by 
another to-morrow.” The lasting hold, which their two lead- 
ers had over them, had its seat in the understandings and affec- 
tions of the people. “It was none other than the power of 
intellectual superiority, combined with unquestionable worth.” 
An intelligent and independent community, who could appre- 
ciate for so long a period the virtues of such leaders, were 
without a doubt themselves possessed in no small degree of the 
same virtues. This exhibition of mutual confidence and affec- 
tion displayed here for so many years between the leaders and 
those who were led, is certainly creditable to both. 


We said, at the commencement of this Article, that we had 
no expectation that anything that could be said would ever 
effectually put an end to the circulation of this miserable 
calumny about the “ Blue Laws” of the New Haven colony. 
It furnishes such a convenient weapon, and can be so easily 
made to serve the purpose of stirring up the passions of the 
ignorant, that it will probably continue to be repeated for a 
hundred years to come. Yet we think that we have shown, to 
the satisfaction of all who are really desirous of knowing the 
truth, that the character of the colony as a whole, and espe- 
cially the character of its distinguished leaders, was such that 
these “laws” could by no possibility ever have been enacted. 
We will add, that there is not the shadow of evidence that they 
were ever in existence. The records of the courts, and of all 
the public proceedings of the colony, remain in perfect preser- 
vation to this day. They have been published, together with 
the code which Governor Eaton was directed in 1665 to draw 
up, and are everywhere easily accessible; and there is no trace 
in them of anything of the kind. 

However, our work will not be done, till we give an expla- 
nation of the way in which this libel originated. 
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Yet we feel a certain reluctance about devoting any space at 
all to the subject. It is an old story, with which very many of 
our readers are well acquainted. Still there are others who 
need to be informed; and it would seem as if about once in a 
score of years it was a matter of necessity, though a disagreea- 
ble one, to repeat the explanation. We shall endeavor to make 


it as brief as possible. 


We pass over then to a period nearly a hundred years dis- 
tant from the settlement of New Haven, to a time when it had 
become incorporated with the colony of Connecticut. The 
colony, too, which had been established at the mouth of the 
Hudson river, under the auspices of the Dutch West India 
Company, had come under the control of the English crown. 
The state of things which ensued has been so graphically 
described by Dr. Bacon (New Englander, April No. 1866, pp. 
292-305), that we shall transfer a brief quotation from his 
Article to our pages. ‘“ Already the Church of England was 
virtually the established Church, in that province. * * It 
was also well understood that to bring the New England colo- 
nies into an ecclesiastical conformity with England would 
greatly promote their loyalty, and the permanence of their 
dependence on the crown. The royal governors of New York 
were therefore doing whatever in their power they could do to 
show that the English conquest of that province from the 
Dutch had brought in the Church of England; and that Eng- 
lish ascendency was the ascendency of the English prayer-book, 
and the English hierarchy, no less than of the English lan- 
guage. * * From the moment that New Amsterdam be- 
came New York, the royal power, with the pomp and prestige 
attendant on a royal government, was nearer to Connecticut 
than it had ever been before. The almost independent self- 
government instituted by the founders of the colony, and con- 
firmed by a charter from King Charles II, had become preca- 
rious. Its dissolution, and the reduction of the people into an 
immediate and entire dependence on the crown were confidently 
expected by all malcontents, and eagerly helped on by those 
who thought that under royal governors, like Andros and 
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Cornbury, the chances for them would be better than under the 
self-government of a Puritan people.” The “Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel” was meanwhile established in Eng- 
land tq help on this important work. Under its direction, mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England entered New England at 
the nearest point, which was of course Connecticut; and a few 
congregations were gathered by them in different places in the 
colony. 

It is very natural that, under these circumstances, mutual 
jealousies should spring up. The people of Connecticut who 
had been for two or three generations on the soil were simple 
in their manners, strongly attached to the faith of their fathers, 
and proud of the liberties which they enjoyed under their char- 
ter. The English emigrants who had been attracted to the 
newly acquired province of New York were generally in 
hearty sympathy in their religious views with the most extreme 
claims of the High Church party, and in politics were Tories. 
When they left home, the Puritan party which had done so 
much for the liberties of England, was in disgrace. Its prin- 
ciples were flouted at. All manner of ridicule was heaped 
upon everything and everybody belonging to it. Even if these 
emigrants had any of them been moderate in their views at 
home, the tendency, when once in New York under the rule of 
a royal governor, was to magnify more and more all the institu- 
tions of their native land, and especially the power and the 
dignity of the king, from whom was to come all favor and 
advancement; and in the same way to despise those sturdy 
republican neighbors with whom they were not unfrequently 
brought into collision, and whom they found so contented with 
their independence, and their self government. 

Now it is to be remembered that, in those days when all 
traveling was attended with every kind of difficulty, New 
Haven—which was the nearest town of importance, and. the 
one with which they had most to do—was to them practically 
‘New England.” It was the part of New England about which 
they knew the most, and that part of it which they pictured to 
themselves whenever “ New England” was spoken of. 

So it came about, that all the stories, true or false, which in 
any way redounded to the discredit of the descendants of the 
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Puritans, anywhere throughout all New England, were at once, 
in the common apprehension of the people of New York and of 
all those in other places who possessed the same sympathies, 
attached to New Haven; and this colony was made to bear the 
burden. And when these advocates of arbitrary and hereditary 
right learned, as they soon did, the early history of New 
Haven; and found that—-in accordance with the principles 
afterwards avowed in the “Declaration” of 1776—an independ- 
ent government had once been set up here by voluntary com- 
pact; and that those who did it had done so with the belief 
that their own elected magistrates had “as perfect an authority 
to exercise all the functions of government as any potentate on 
earth,” they were astounded at the “bigotry ” and the “ fanati- 
cism” displayed! “The doctrine that the majesty of a state, 
with laws and powers ordained of God, could spring into be- 
ing by the lifting up of the hands of a few exiles under the raf- 
ters of a barn, with no sanction of papal bull or royal charter,” 
inspired them with ‘bitter and relentless hatred. Henceforth 
they could believe any stories about this Puritan city, however 
absurd | 

Massachusetts and Plymouth were too far removed from their 
range of vision, for anything about either of them, even though 
it were true, to remain long in their memories connected with 
those particular colonies. If they heard of the enactment in a 
former age of sumptuary laws in those distant regions, or laws 
with regard to tobacco, or laws in regulation of the dress of 
females, they soon forgot the locality, and fell into the habit of 
laying them to the charge of New Haven, where it is to be 
always remembered there was never anything of the kind! New 
Haven was situated on the frontier, and had to take the brunt 
of everything. 

But the spirit of independence was rapidly spreading. Mr. 
Bancroft tells us that after a time even the “ bigoted royalists of 
New York began to vie with New England” in their efforts 
for “a liberal constitution.” The opening days of the Revolu- 
tion dawned, and now was seen at last the triumph of those 
principles so long misunderstood, and so long derided ; to es- 
tablish which John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton left their 
homes and braved all the terrors of the wilderness in 1688. 
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But there were royalists in the different colonies, as is well 
known, who could have no sympathy with what they felt to be 
the frenzy which had impelled the American people to cast off 
their allegiance to Great Britain. Among them were some 
of the most respected persons in the country, for whose consci- 
entious convictions we feel all proper respect. There were others 
whose conduct in that crisis has justly excited universal con- 
tempt. Among the number of those included in the last class 
is Dr. Samuel Peters ; who, “at the commencement of the revo- 
lutionary war, was an Episcopal missionary at Hebron, Connec- 
ticut. As he was very active in asserting the royal claims, he 
became obnoxious to the patriots of the day. He was threat- 
ened by a mob; though it is believed no personal violence was 
done him. About 1774 he went to England, highly exasper- 
ated against his country, and especially against his native State. 
He employed himself, while the war continued, in reviling the 
colonists; and, in 1781, published in London, without his name, 
what he called ‘ A general History of Connecticut, from the first 
settlement under George Fenwick, Esq., to its latest period of 
amity with Great Britain ; including a description of the coun- 
try, and many curious and interesting anecdotes.’” In this 
“ History” were collected all the extravagant stories that had 
been set afloat during the previous fifty years to gratify the 
stupidity of those among the lower classes in New York who 
were descended from the Dutch, or the hatred of the most bitter 
of the British royalists. This “History” is the first and the 
only “authority” for the “ Blue Laws” which were attributed 
to the early New Haven colonists. 

Professor Kingsley says (Historical Discourse, page 84): 
“When this work first appeared, its extravagances and false- 
hoods were so apparent and gross, that any attempt to contra- 
dict or expose them, was considered unnecessary and superflu- 
ous. The work was evidently designed chiefly, to render the 
people of Connecticut odious and despicable abroad ;—but its 
abuse was so outrageous, and its statements so opposed to the 
most notorious facts, that even with respect to foreigners, it 
was thought to need no refutation. There were, however, in 
Connecticut, at the time this pretended Llistory appeared, indi- 
viduals who sympathized strongly with its author. They had 
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cherished the same antipathies and resentments as Peters him- 
self; and as the English interest declined in the United States, 
they were glad to seize even'upon such support, as this miser- 
able farrago afforded them. Its stories were to their taste; and 
they repeated them so often, as apparently to create in them- 
selves a sort of belief in the truth of some of them. The credit, 
however, acquired by this work was never extensive; and its 
real character has been generally too well understood to call for 
direct animadversion. Dr. Trumbull once told me, in reply to 
the question, why, in his History of Connecticut, he had made 
no allusion to this work of Dr. Peters,—that he had considered 
a reference to it as wholly unnecessary ; since any one, on very 
slight examination, would see that it was refuted in so many of 
its statements by indubitable public documents, that it could 
gain no credit. He said, that he had been well acquainted with 
Dr. Peters from very early life (I think he stated that they 
were both natives of Hebron), that they were contemporary in 
college (Dr. Peters graduated at Yale College in 1757, Dr. 
Trumbull in 1759), and that an occasional intercourse between 
them had been maintained, till Dr. Peters went to England in 
1774. He added, that of all men with whom he had ever been 
acquainted, Dr. Peters, he had thought, from his first knowledge 
of him, the least to be depended upon as to any matter of fact ; 
especially “in story-telling.” 

According to Dr. Peters, the epithet “ blue” was applied to 
the laws of New Haven because these laws were thought to be 
peculiarly sanguinary ; and he says that “blue” is here equiva- 
lent to “bloody.” We have already called attention to the 
fact that while, according to the laws of England, one hundred 
and fifty crimes were punishable with death, in New Haven 
the catalogue was reduced at once to eleven. And if there was, 
at that time, any distinction between New Haven and the other 
united colonies of New England, the distinction was in favor 
of New Haven for mildness. 

It may be worth while to give a féw specimens, from which 
the character of the work can be judged. We will not select 
those which are more manifestly exaggerations, for many of 
these are too well known. But with regard to Yale College, 
for instance, he says: “Thomas Peters established a school in 
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Saybrook, which his children had the satisfaction to see become 
a college, denominated Yale College.”—“ At his death, which 
did not happen till after the restoration of Charles II, he be- 
queathed his library to the school above mentioned.” Profes- 
sor Kingsley says: “There is not the slightest evidence, that 
there was any early school in Saybrook, higher than a common 
school; or any school whatever, to which the Rev. Thomas 
Peters left a library. As to Yale College, it was founded and 
incorporated without any reference to Saybrook; and it owed 
its origin, in no sense, to any school before existing there, or 
any where else. This story was probably told to give in Eng: 
land the credit of beginning the college to one of the name of 
Peters.” 

Dr. Peters says: “Exact in tything mint and anise, the 
furies of New Haven for once affected the weightier matters of 
justice. They had no title to the land: they applied to Quin- 
nipiog, the sachem, for a deed or grant of it. The sachem 
refused to give the lands of his ancesfors to strangers. The 
settlers had teeming inventioris, and immediately voted them- 
selves to be the children of God, and that the wilderness, in the 
utmost parts of the earth, was given to them. ‘This vote became 
a law forever after. It is true, Davenport endeavored to chris- 
tianize Quinnipiog, but in vain: however, he converted Sunk- 
squaw, one of his subjects, by presents and great promises; and 
then Sunksquaw betrayed his master, and the settlers killed 
him. This assassination of Quinnipiog brought on a war be- 
tween the English and Indians, which never ended by treaty of 
peace. The Indians, having only bows and arrows, were driven 
back into the woods; whilst the English, with their swords and 
guns, kept possession of the country. But conscious of their 
want of title to it, they voted Sunksquaw to be Sachem, and 
that whoever disputed his authority should suffer death. Sunk- 
squaw, in return, assigned to the English those lands, of which 
they had made him Sachem. Lo! here is all the title the set- 
tlers of the Dominion of New Haven ever obtained.” Profes- 
sor Kingsley says: “The story here told is an entire fabrication ; 
there being no foundation whatever for it in fact. The Indian 
deed to the English, of the territory of Quinnipiac, is on record ; 
and the conveyance was made by eight Sachems, one of whom 
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was a female. No mention is made in the records, or in any 
other writings, before this History by Peters was published, of 
any such Sachem as Quinnipiog, or Sunksquaw, or of uny con- 
test with the Indians. All the records, traditions, and the 
accounts published in the other colonies, which have any rela- 
tion to the transactions of the first settlers of New Haven with 
the natives, are irreconcilable with this story. It is the sheer 
production of malice and resentment, and made up in utter 
disregard of truth.” 

Dr. Peters says: ‘‘ New Haven is built on a plain, which is 
‘divided into three hundred squares, of the size of Bloomsbury- 
square, with streets twenty yards wide between each division. 
Forty of these squares are already built upon, having houses 
of brick and stone on each front, above five yards asunder: 
every house with a garden, that produces vegetables sufficient 
for the family. Two hundred houses are annually erected.” 
Professor Kingsley says: ‘“ New Haven, at the time this was 
written, had probably not more than four hundred and twenty 
houses, ten or twelve of which may have been of brick or stone.” 
The object in giving this exaggerated description of the wealth 
and importance of New Haven was probably to induce the 
English government to fit out a military expedition against it, 
as they did, in fact, a short time after. 

But it is hardly worth while to spend any more time on this 
perfectly untrustworthy book. No person in America, who 
knew anything about the history of his country, ever seriously 
quoted Dr. Peters’s “ History” as an authority on any subject 
whatever. The “Comic History of England,” or the “Travels 
of Baron Munchausen,” would be as little likely to be quoted 
in England for any serious purpose. And yet this falsehood 
about the “ Blue Laws,” which was thus first concocted for a 
purpose, has a vitality, which, in some of its aspects, is amusing. 

The writer of these pages, at the time of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the first settlement of New Haven, when Profes- 
sor Kingsley so effectually demonstrated the utter impossibility 
that such laws could have been ever in existence, was assured 
with the utmost positiveness by an aged lady of his acquaint- 
ance that she had the best of reasons for believing in them, for 
she had not only often heard them talked about and quoted ; 
but in fact she had then a copy of the veritable “ Blue Laws” in 
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her possession, which she esteemed as one of her greatest treas- 
ures, On being requested to produce the curious document, 
after some search she brought forth a somewhat dilapidated 
copy of an old edition of the well known “Statutes of Connect- 
icut,” and triumphantly pointed to the blue paper with which 
they were bound! It was even then difficult for us to disabuse 
our respected friend of the delusion which she had cherished 
during a long life. The laws of Connecticut in a blue cover 
was evidently a suspicious circumstance; and we doubt if she 
did not continue to the end of her life a staunch believer in the 
“Blue Laws.” 


We were intending to give some account of the progress of 
this falsehood since the days of Samuel Peters; but it seems 
hardly worth the space which would be required. We can 
assure our readers, Jhowever, that it would make an amusing 
episode. Every few years, some fierce hater of the Puritans 
comes across the story in some out-of-the-way place, and thinks 
he has discovered a rare bit of history which will show up their 
narrowness and bigotry. Straightway, it is brought out with a 
great flourish of trumpets, and the unfortunate book-maker finds 
himself, to his surprise, the object of universal laughter. And 
now another phase of the comedy is pretty sure to follow. 
Some honest, painstaking, unsophisticated, good man, whose 
studies have not been at all in this direction, picks the “code” 
up from this book, after it has been forgotten by every one 
else, and incorporates it in a really respectable volume; and so, 
once more on such authority, it gains a new resurrection ! 

We will give only a single example. Some years ago, a 
Mr. Henry Caswell resided for a time in this country. His 
ignorance, and his antipathies, would seem to have been of the 
kind to expose him to be caught in just such a trap. The con- 
sequence was that, in a book which he published, these “ Blue 
Lews” were paraded in all their length and breadth, and he gave 
as his authority the historian Hutchinson. But unfortunately 
for him, Hutchinson died before Samuel Peters had concocted 
the “code,” and of course never alluded to it. Mr. Caswell 
probably reasoned thus: The “laws” are undoubtedly genuine. 
Hutchinson therefore gives a full account of them. Consequently 
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the inquiring student will be able to find them, and more of the 
same kind, in “Hutchinson.” We hardly need to add that Mr. 
Caswell’s book was utterly worthless ; and it is now valuable only 
for the fact that it misled a very respectable English author, the 
Rey. Isaac Taylor. He seems to have chanced upon the book, 
and, in the honesty of his heart, supposed that any statement on 
the subject of American history made by an Englishman who 
had resided for a time in the United States must be trustworthy, 
especially if it was supported by “ Hutchinson,” of whom it is 
doubtful if he had ever heard. Accordingly in his turn Mr. 
Taylor fonnd a place for the “ Blue Laws” in his book, “ Words 
and Places,” and clinched the whole thing as he thought by 
referring to “ Hutchinson.” Now Mr. Taylor, being somewhat 
known in the United States, was written to on the subject, as 
we happen to know, by a gentleman who is probably the highest 
living authority on all questions pertaining to the early ‘history 
of New England, and informed that the whole story was a for- 
gery. The writer of the letter was the Hon. J. Hammond 
Trumbull, for some years Secretary of State for the State of 
Connecticut. We hardly need add that the opinion of the 
highest law officer in England with regard to the genuineness of 
some supposed English statute—and one known, moreover, by 
all English historical students to be a forgery—would not be 
any more conclusive. Now what was the result? Mr. Taylor 
has since published a second edition of his ‘‘ Words and Places,” 
and adds in a note, the kind considerateness of which is deserv- 
ing of grateful acknowledgment: “Since the first edition of 
‘Words and Places’ was published, I have received a letter 
from an American correspondent, in which he informs me that 
these so-called ‘Blue Laws’ are a forgery. My correspondent 
assigns no reasons, but I sincerely hope his statement is cor- 
rect.” 


And now to return to the statements about the “ Blue Laws” 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, which have led to the present Article. 
It is quite evident that they were prepared by some person who 
knew very little respecting the subject about which he was 
writing. From the internal evidence, we should judge that the 
author had gone to some public library, and had there collected 
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a mass of pencil notes which he could not afterwards decipher, 
and whose relation to one another he could not remember. At 
all events he has made an odd jumble. So what we complain 
of, in this case, is not deliberate misrepresentation. It is the 
persistent and malignant hostility to this country and every- 
thing connected with it, of which every number of the Maga- 
zine for years has furnished a greater or less number of exam- 
ples. This particular Article is only another illustration of the 
readiness which it always manifests to catch at any idle story 
which can be dressed up in such a way as to damage our repu- 
tation, without caring in the least whether the story is true or 
false. The unexpected places, and unexpected connections, in 
which uncalled for sneers, insulting comparisons, and wholesale 
denunciations of America and everything connected with it, 
will crop out, has long been a matter of amusement with all in 
this country who look over its pages). We Americans are in 
the habit of receiving very severe lectures from our English 
friends respecting the unscrupulous character of our newspaper 
press. We do not deny that there are newspapers here which 
are bad enough; but, really, as far as the treatment of this 
country is concerned, we doubt if there is any paper in Amer- 
ica more unscrupulous than Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Its abuse was at its hottest at the time of the slaveholders’ 
rebellion. We take at random a specimen. In January, 1865, 
we find the following : 

“ Another cause also contributed not a little to the continu- 
ance of this struggle—the immense notoriety it has attracted 
throughout the world to America and the Americans. These 
people, for the first time in their lives, found themselves an 
object of European interest. Up to this time they had been 
little known as a people on this side of the Atlantic. A rare 
ingenuity in mechanical invention, and a very curious taste in 
drinks, had certainly been associated with their name; but 
beyond gun-stocks and gin juleps, sherry cobblers and India- 
rubber boots, they had not been supposed to have conferred 
much on humanity. To become suddenly famous as a great 
military nation was then an immense bribe to national vanity. 
Hitherto it was their boast to consume more pdté de foie gras, 
more champagne, and more Parisian finery, than any other peo- 
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ple; but what if they could rival France in glory as well as 
gluttony ? * * * * * * 

“Now, I am much disposed to believe that these people 
would have made peace long ago if we had not given them so 
much of our attention and our interest. If, instead of sending 
out our own graphic correspondent to describe, and our artist 
to draw them, we had treated the whole as a vulgar common- 
place row, from which there was no one useful lesson to be 
learned, moral or military :—had we ignored them in our jour- 
nals and forgotten them in our leaders—had the public speak- 
ers of our platforms omitted all their dreary lamentations over 
‘fratricidal conflict’ and ‘decimating war,’ my conviction is, the 
combatants would have been chewing the cud of peace together 
two years since. 

“You made a ring for them, and what could they do but 
fight? You backed this one against that, and they went in 
with a will, only too proud to attract so respectable an audi- 
ence, and be a matter of notoriety to such a well-dressed com- 
pany. Had you really been sincere you would have turned 
your backs on the performance. Had you felt half the horror 
you pretend, you would have gone home and declared the sight 
too disgusting to look on. - ad ° 

“You cannot make marshals of France out of drab-coated 
Philadelphians or pedantic Bostonians, any more than you can 
make the very names of their battle-fields ring in verse. 

“Think of Rancocus, Little Lick, Spottsylvania, and Funks- 
ville, and ask a Yankee laureate to commemorate them. What 
are poets to do with Murfreesborough, and Bull’s Run, and 
Orange Court-House, redolent as they are of ‘liquoring up’ 
and the tobacco quid?” 


Now it was in the spirit of this Article that our country was 
treated during all those long years. Abuse of all kinds was 
heaped upon us. The artfulness with which everything that 
happened was misrepresented so as to appear to our disadvan- 
tage would have been consummate, if the mark had not been 
overshot so completely. As it was, it afforded a monthly feast 
of amusement. 

And we do not forget, in this connection, another of those 
dastardly sneers which were then so common in Blackwood. 
VOL. XXX. 20 
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Its writers seemed never to weary of slandering our soldiers as 
“mercenaries,” and of declaring that they were nearly all of 
“foreign birth.” It would be worse than idle to say one word 
now for the purpose of refuting that old calumny. We do not 
need to state that there is not a village in the whole length and 
breadth of the North which did not freely give, from first to 
last, the very flower of its youth; and as the winter's snow is 
now fast disappearing from the low mounds which mark the 
last resting places of the brave men who fell in the conflict, 
their names, carved in marble on the headstones that look down 
on the faded wreaths and whitened flags that are coming once 
more to the light of day, are, in their full proportion, and far 
more than their full proportion, the familiar English, Puritan, 
names of the colonists who originally came to Plymouth, to 
Massachusetts, to Connecticut, and to New Haven. 

But our subject does not require that we should speak in 
praise of the other united colonies of New England. They 
need no praise from us. We speak only for New Haven; and 
we can say that the “roll of honor” of her University, which 
bears the name of one of the members of the family of her first 
Governor, shows that the example and the principles of The- 
ophilus Eaton are still held in honor, for YALE contributed a 
larger number of soldiers to the Union armies than any other 
University in the whole country. And, among the noble dead 
from the ranks of her young men, she mourns to-day one who 
bore the familiar name of WINTHROP— a descendant of the 
first Governor of Connecticut under the charter, and of many 
other men eminent in American history—one of the first costly 
sacrifices of the war, who fell lamented by the whole country ;— 
and that other, whose memory is still so green in the hearts of 
all—chivalrous, frank, fearless, possessed of that culture and 
those accomplishments which seemed to insure him early one of 
the highest places in the regards of his countrymen— WILLIAM 
WHEELER—worthy representative of his distinguished ances- 
tor, JOHN DAVENPORT. 
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Articte VL—RICHARD GRANT WHITE ON WORDS 
AND THEIR USES. 


Words and their Uses, past and present. A study of the English 
language. By RicHarD GRANT WHITE. New York: Shel- 
don and Company. 1870. 12mo, pp. 487. 


Books like this of Mr. White’s, intended to teach us how we 
are to speak and write English, are becoming so common of 
late as to threaten to grow into a distinct branch of literature. 
There are the productions of Alford, and Moon, and Blackley, 
and Gould—and doubtless others which we have never seen 
or have forgotten. Respecting every one of them, as it 
appeared, we have had the feeling, more or less intense, that it 
might better never have been. As newspaper or magazine 
articles, their contents were well enough: but hardly worth 
gathering up and making into a book. We will say for Mr. 
White, however, that his volume is the most valuable of its 
class, and that he appears better qualified for the office of censor 
than any one of his predecessors. One who sets himself up as 
the critic and guide of the common speech ought to be, in the 
first place, a man who has done good and widely-acknowledged 
service in the field of English letters. We have no mind to be 
lectured about our sins of expression by some obscure person 
who wants to write himself into notoriety by such means. 
Then he must be an easy and elegant as well as a correct writer. 
Such is human nature, that if the accused can with any show 
of reason turn upon his accuser with “you're another!” he is 
held guiltless, and may go on rejoicing in his old ways. This 
qualification implies, of course, that he have a good and culti- 
vated literary taste; to which must be added, further, a calm 
judicial spirit, and exceptional freedom from unreasonable 
prejudices; if he discards words and forms of expression simply 
because he has taken a dislike to them, we shall surely spy out 
his weakness, and hold his counsels in derision. It is true, we 
do not demand too much in all these respects of people who 
give us their lucubrations through the periodical press; things 
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even become more lively and entertaining when their defi- 
ciencies come to light; the Alford-Moon controversy, for 
example, proved a considerable public entertainment, and 
brought the matters under discussion before the minds of many 
who perhaps would not else have heeded them at all, thus do- 
ing good otherwise than by provoking hilarity. But when it 
comes to making up a book, and revising and correcting it, and 
advertising and pushing it, there is yet another qualification 
which should not be wanting; the critic should be a thorough 
scholar, both in English and in general philology; he should 
have mastered. the history of English expression in its details, 
so as to know just what authority there is for and against a 
word, or form, or phrase ; and he should comprehend the course 
of historical development in all language, that he may appre- 
ciate the value of each item of linguistic change, and be free 
from that unreasonable conservatism which is born of ignorance. 

Now, as we have said, there is not one of Mr. White’s fore- 
runners with whom a comparison in these various points would 
not result in his favor. His former deeds in literature are 
known to all, and insure him a respectful hearing from all. He 
writes well, well enough, with ease and correctness, and with- 
out affectation. His freedom from prejudice is not unassail- 
able; but error in this direction is human; and each one even 
of ourselves, though doubtless of superhuman virtue, might be 
glad, if placed in his position, to have some merciful judge 
restrain the hands of others from casting the first stone at us. 
His philological scholarship, too, is at least in advance of that 
of the rest ; and yet, his main weakness lies here, and it vitiates 
a certain part of his work, exposing him to sharp attack—from 
which, of course, he has had to suffer. But it will trouble him 
little, inasmuch as he expressly disclaims writing for scholars, 
and as his practical conclusions are often sound, even when 
they rest upon a mistaken basis. For instance, we may heartily 
approve his efforts to commend and enjoin forms like began 
and sprang, as past tense of begin and spring, in distinction from 
begun and sprung as participles; yet we must allow that both 
forms are historically correct, and supported by good usage ; 
and it was a decided error of judgment to accuse authors like 
Pope of writing bad English because they chose to employ 
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sprung as of past tense. There are other cases, to be sure, 
where we think better of the force of his argument than of the 
soundness of his conclusion, because the latter is opposed to 
good usage, against which the most irrefragable arguments are 
not worth a straw; or where we dissent from both argument 
and conclusion. Thus, the violence with which he, in com- 
pany with sundry other most respectable people, fights against 
that hapless word reliable is to us simply amusing. We have 
had to swallow too many linguistic camels to want to make life 
more uncomfortable by straining at such gnats as that. The 
word is a convenient and useful one, and sufficiently well 
formed ; for, while several others out of the same mould have 
been started in life and have failed, a few have fairly established 
themselves, and this is one of the few; it is in so general and 
so good use that the broom of the little squad of purists who 
attempt to sweep it out of the language will be found as impo- 
tent as Mrs. Partington’s. But there will doubtless long be 
those who, on the ground of their rejection of it, will believe 
themselves defenders of pure English: just as the Italian bandit 
is said to maintain faith in his own essential piety so long as he 
always takes off his hat on passing a church. The attempts, 
too, to banish get wherever strict logic declares it superfluous, 
and to restrict grow to the expression of increase, are useless 
struggles against idioms that are so well-grounded as to be 
impregnable, and so accordant with other idioms as to be fairly 
pronounced harmless. 

We happen to be of the number of those fortunate or praise- 
worthy people to whom the open “ Italian” sound of a is natu- 
ral in such words as glass, last, pastor; but we are unable to 
take to ourselves so much credit therefor as Mr. White is eager 
to give us. We heartily wish this mode of utterance were in- 
deed a sign of high culture from the cradle up, or that people 
could be persuaded to regard it as such ; for we detest the flat- 
tened utterance pdss, as a part of the phonetic degradation of 
English ; but we fear that the difference depends on locality 
rather than culture; and, moreover, that in another generation 
or two he who says aught but pdss will be laughed at as a pro- 
vincial. In the universe of speech, unfortunately, the great law 
of levity (or ease) makes everything tend downward. 
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Mr. White devotes a whole chapter to the phrase zs being and 
its kindred, which seem to occasion him more acute and more 
hopeless distress than any other of the corruptions he combats. 
We are not entirely out of sympathy with him in the matter ; 
yet we think he greatly exaggerates the objections to the 
phrase, and, altogether, afflicts himself more than becomes a 
philosopher, even a word-philosopher, about it. It is awkward 
and iumbering, and no language has any business to get into a 
condition that renders it necessary—but that is all. We fail 
to see that there is anything more inherently senseless or 
monstrous in the repetition of a verb that originally signi- 
fied existence than of one that originally signified possession 
—in it is being than in he has had. Mr. White, to be sure, 
denies the repetition in the latter case, but he is obviously mis- 
taken, and does not understand the construction: had is an 
adjective meaning ‘ possessed,’ qualifying the object of has 
when the object is expressed, and left hanging in the air with- 
out support when the object is omitted—which is worse than 
ever happens with is being. Indeed, if he wants to attack and 
expose an indefensible absurdity, and make us all feel that we 
are talking like fools in nearly every sentence we utter, he may 
be commended to has been. And, in our view, he wholly mis- 
apprehends, the inducement that has called forth the phrase 
and the necessity that keeps it in existence; nor in the various 
comments upon the chapter which we have seen, has any one 
seemed to put his finger upon the right point. That some pe- 
dant first said ds being, by a conscious and awkward effort at pre- 
cision, and that its extension in use has been the work of 
learned affectation, may be credited when incontestable evi- 
dence to that effect is brought forward, and only then. On the 
contrary, we believe it a natural and popular outgrowth of the 
present conditions of English speech, the result of an attempt 
to provide a passive counterpart to our active “ continuous ” 
tenses, formed by the verb t be and the present participle. 
That “ Jack built the house ” is sufficiently intimated in reverse 
by “the house was built by Jack ;” but “Jack just then was 
building his house” appears to demand the corresponding state- 
ment that “the house was being built by Jack,” and you cannot 
persuade the general linguistic sense that there is any thing 
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wrong in saying so. You may urge people as much as you 
please to say instead that the house was building or was a-build- 
ing, but they will not heed you; those expressions have long 
been obsolescent: and not without good reason, for if the cat is 
a-catching the rat that was lately eating the malt, the malt 
surely was not eating, nor is the rat a-catching (save as he is 
a-catching it for his misdeeds). As for ourselves, we shall al- 
ways avoid the form of speech in question where we can, and 
probably shall never be able to use it without a slight shiver 
where it is necessary—for necessary it sometimes is, under that 
law of distinctness of expression which is of all linguistic laws 
the highest, and the last that ought to be broken; but if the 
purists will refrain from keeping up in the public conscience a 
morbid sensitiveness about the matter, our descendants, who 
will certainly say 7s being, will be able to say it without self- 
reproach. You may bring up a child in such a way that he 
will be pricked to the heart every time he smiles on Sunday ; 
but it is not well to put his conscience under such an unnatural 
strain. 

The chapter on “the grammarless tongue” (that is to say, 
the English), along with much that is good and sound (although, 
as we hope and believe, less novel and more generally heeded 
at the present time than Mr. White is inclined to admit), has its ° 
marked weaknesses and overstatements. Thus, to fortify his 
claim that in English the verb does not agree with its subject 
in number and person, Mr. White gives as paradigm of declen- 
sion in the singular / love, you love, he loves ; and, not satisfied 
with thus ignoring thou lovest, he in two places directly declares it 
to have been “thrown out of use,” and by the same process of 
simplification which has cast off the mass of the Anglo-Saxon 
inflections. A more blundering statement could not well have 
been made. Simplification of inflection has nothing whatever 
to do with the matter: thou lovest has been simplified into you 
love just as much as du liebst into Sie lieben, or tu aimes into vous 
aimez, or tu ami into ella ama, or tu amas into Usted ama. We 
have not the honor to know Mr. White personally, but we 
imagine that he is too old, or of too dry a fibre, to poetize; he 
doubtless supposes, and perhaps always has supposed, that forms 
like lovest and lovedst, which he has occasionally met with in 
ancient writers like Chaucer and Shakespeare, did not survive 
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the seventeenth century. We are obliged to add that we do 
not care to make his acquaintance, fearing that it would not be 
quite reputable ; it is, alas, too evident that he never prays, nor 
goes to church where he should hear others pray: if he has 
not pious friends who pray for him without his knowledge, he 
is ina bad way indeed! Till, however, the whole of the English 
race become equally prosaic and godless, it will be necessary to 
reckon thou lovest as second person singular of the verb to love. 
And so long as the rest of us remember to say thow lovest but 
ye love, and he loves but they love, English grammars will con- 
tinue to give the rule of agreement to which he objects. So 
long, moreover, as we say J and me, he and him, and so on, 
they will acknowledge an objective case. Mr. White does not 
appreciate the power possessed by even a few forms that are in 
constant use to keep up the consciousness of a formal grammati- 
cal distinction. We do not find in the Latin grammars the 
rule that the object of a transitive verb is put in the accusative 
“unless it be a neuter, or a plural of the third declension”: 
there is a nominative and an accusative donum, a nominative 
and an accusative homines, because there are dominus and 
dominum, domini and dominos. And as for auxiliaries, and 
the moods and tenses they form, while every grammar should 
bring to the full apprehension of the scholar the difference 
between these and the real tenses and moods, they are not 
likely ever to be swept from the etymological part of the text- 
book into the syntax; to treat them thus would be no gain, 
but a loss. 

The strangest thing in this chapter and its predecessor is 
their author's opinion, repeatedly disclosed, that English con- 
struction is more “logical” than that of Greek and Latin and 
other highly inflective tongues, that the impoverishment of our 
declension and conjugation has been an advance out of rudeness 
and barbarism, and that the complexity of a Greek verb is such 
that no uncultivated person to whom it was native could be 
expected to master it and wield it adroitly. There is more 
narrowness of view and prejudice here thap in any other part 
of the volume: Mr. White does not elsewhere fall, that we 
have noticed, into the error of over-estimating the characteristic 
features of his own particular dialect, and depreciating traits 
which it does not possess. His comprehension of the value and 
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office of inflection is certainiy very imperfect. And as for its 
manageableness, if he had grown up an Indian, or a Basque, or 
even a Turk, he would have found himself using with perfect 
ease and freedom, and without the shadow of a suspicion that 
there was anything complex or difficult about them, verbs as 
compared with which the Greek is hardly richer in forms than 
the English. It is hard to see that J loved is any less “ logical” 
than J did love, or John’s than of John. And if it consists with 
logic to make a formal distinction of one tense and one case, 
why not of more than one? If logic is the thing, let us be 
consistently logical, and declare put,in which there is no dis- 
tinction of present, past, and participle, the true model of a 
reasonable verb. There is but one cultivated language in the 
world which would satisfy Mr. White’s ideal, in its lovely 
logical monosyllabism and freedom from inflections (those “tram- 
mels of strength and disguises of beauty”), and the “heathen 
Chinee” may rely on our author to favor not only his unlimited 
immigration, but the substitution of his speech for ours. 

Mr. White’s remorseless criticism of Addison’s style at the 
outset of his volume, and the philippic against Webster's dic- 
tionary with which he closes it, although both, in the main, 
true and well-founded enough, seem to us too trite and trivial for 
book-material, and would, we think, shine by their absence 
in a future edition, if the work should come to that. The same 
disinclination to historical study of language, we notice, which 
underlies the chief weaknesses of his book elsewhere, appears 
here, in his setting down etymologies as the least valuable part of 
a dictionary, and indeed, as having really no place at all in such 
a work; and in his favoring the arrangement of the meanings 
of a word wrong end upwards, or with the latest derived senses 
given first. We doubt whether it is true, as he asserts, that a 
dictionary is resorted to mainly for its definitions. Different 
persons and classes of persons, of course, go to its pages for 
different things ; but the larger share, we should conjecture, for 
either spelling or pronunciation. At any rate, a dictionary 
should be a complete and orderly account of all the words that 
it contains, exhibiting their form, history, and uses, so that he 
who goes to it, for whatever purpose, may find what he seeks, 
and more than he seeks, and that his quest may yield him en- 
lightenment and education, as well as information. 
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Artictxe VIL— YALE COLLEGE.—SOME THOUGHTS RE- 
SPECTING ITS FUTURE. 


THIRD ARTICLE. 


In our last Article. we offered some suggestions in regard to 
that section of the University in which “graduated” students 
may have the opportunity of pursuing a general and non-pro- 
fessional course of study. For various reasons this section has 
been, until now, in a comparatively undeveloped state. It has 
had sufficient life and organization to be of service to a few 
individuals, who have been in such favorable circumstances as 
to allow of their remaining in New Haven for a year or two 
after their graduation in the Academical Department. But its 
growth toward the large usefulness of which it is capable, or 
even toward becoming the fully-formed and distinct part of the 
institution, which it needs to become in order to such useful- 
ness, is a thing almost entirely of the future. It is earnestly to 
be hoped, that the authorities of the College will not lose sight 
of this most important interest, as they are laying their plans 
for the coming era. 

In carrying forward our discussion of the general subject 
from the point which we have now reached, we are naturally 
led to consider next the schools for professional education. The 
founding of such schools, as we have already intimated, and as 
is well known to all who are familiar with the history of the 
institution, was the work of the far-seeing men who had charge 
of the College in the earlier part of the present century. They 
displayed great wisdom, not only in their appreciation of the 
demand for such schools, and in their readiness to meet that 
demand by establishing them in connection with the collegiate 
school which they had received from their fathers, but, also, in 
their selection of men of ability and reputation, who should 
become instructors in them and should secure for them a suc- 
cessful growth. Very soon after the establishment of these new 
departments young men, graduates of this and other institu- 
tions, began to resort here in considerable numbers for the pur- 
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suit of higher studies. With somewhat varying fortunes, and 
yet, on the whole, with a steady progress, the schools went 
onward, until they became known almost as widely as the Aca- 
demical Department itself. They were honored throughout the 
country. Graduates went forth from them to adorn the seve- 
ral professions both in the neighborhood of the college and in 
more distant places. By means of their existence and success, 
Yale passed out of the company of the institutions with which 
it had been previously numbered, and took its position in a 
higher rank—a position which it has maintained until now. It 
was no longer simply a College—even a College of wide ex- 
tended-fame—but the form of a University was beginning to 
manifest itself, and there was a promise of larger realization for 
the future. Our object, however, is not to trace out the history 
of these professional schools. We desire, especially, to speak 
of the coming time, and to refer to the past only so far as it 
may show any want of completeness, or may indicate the way 
of better working hereafter. 

The great error, as it seems to us, which was made at the 
beginning in regard to these departments of the University, was 
in leaving them too dependent on the reputation of one or more 
instructors. It was, indeed, a day of small things fifty years 
ago, as compared with the present. We are living now almost 
in a different world from that which our fathers knew. It 
would have been idle, therefore, to expect of them a foreseeing 
of all that might be necessary in after years. Especially was 
theirs a day of small things in respect to the great matter of 
money. It was only with the utmost difficulty that funds 
could be raised for the purposes of education. We can scarcely 
wonder that they shrank from the work of raising them, and 
endeavored rather to move on, as best they could, in a limited 
way. It was natural, also, that, as the new schools began to 
grow in numbers, they should feel that they were going on suc- 
cessfully enough without further aid, and that the professors 
were accomplishing all that the institution needed. In this 
way, comparatively little was accomplished in independence of 
the power.and fame of these particular instructors, and the 
schools rested almost entirely upon them. Their very success 
had an influence to close the eyes of even the most interested 
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observers to what must afterwards become manifest, and an 
essential work was left undone. No institution is strong which 
depends on the life of a single man. It must have an indepen- 
dent life of its own. It must be able to survive in its vigor 
and energy, no matter what changes may occur in the occu- 
pancy of any one of its chairs of instruction. There must be 
not a mere collection of students attracted by the brilliancy 
and power of a favorite teacher, but an institution which draws 
attention to itself by its own fame, and gives to all who come 
to it the best education. Yale College, as a college, has always 
had this essential element of continued success and growth, but, 
in the earlier times, we think its guardians neglected this point 
too much in the other departments. And the consequence was, 
that the work, which was thus passed over at the beginning, 
became a matter of greater seriousness and difficulty at a later 
period. New men were obliged to do what their predecessors 
had failed to do, and to lay foundations, when they ought to 
have been only building the superstructure. 

Another point, in which it seems to us that those who prece- 
ded us (notwithstanding all they accomplished) made an unfor- 
tunate error, was this; that they did not, at the very first 
moment when they perceived that any of these departments 
began to decline in strength, make the most strenuous efforts to 
repair the original error. They should have made the life of 
the schools as entirely independent as possible of the life of 
any instructor, so soon as they saw them failing, in any meas- 
ure, because of the passing away of the life of one instructor. 
They should have increased the funds—the essential means of 
success—so soon as they perceived the first manifestations of 
weakness arising from the want of funds. But, unfortunately, 
they did not do this. Unfortunately, we say—for, while it is a 
manifest fact of the past history, we do not allude to it here 
with any other intention than to make it helpful or suggestive 
with regard to the future. The Theological Department of the 
University, for example, after more than thirty years of its his- 
tory had elapsed, had only about sixty thousand dollars of avail- 
able funds—a sum as inadequate to the carrying forward of its 
work as can well be imagined. Years of effort have been 
expended, since that time, to bring it, in this regard, even to its 
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present condition, in which it is ready for future and indefinite 
growth. We do not say that the work could certainly have 
been done earlier, but no one can doubt that, if it had been 
done, or if it had been even begun, ten or twenty years before, 
the result would have been incaleulably beneficial. The same 
thing is true—perhaps in a still greater degree—with regard to 
some of the other departments. They suffered because they 
were not strengthened at the critical moment, and thus their 
growth was arrested for a time, when it might have been unin- 
terrupted and constant. 

But, though there may have been unfavorable circumstances 
or even unfortunate mistakes, the University has never lost any 
part of its organization and never taken a step backward beyond 
recall. The professional schools have not been abandoned, nor 
has any such thought been entertained fora moment. On the 
other hand, the governing powers have been ready to strengthen 
them and to infuse new life into them whenever the necessity for 
doing so has become imperative. In the case of some of them, 
success has been already regained, and enough has been done 
to show that they may be more vigorous in the future than they 
have ever been in the past. It becomes a question of great 
interest, therefore, as we look out upon the coming time, what 
may be accomplished and what may be hoped for in regard to 
these schools. If this University can be as prominent and wor- 
thy of honor in all its branches, as it now is in its collegiate 
department, it will hold, always hereafter, a place in the very 
front rank. If it dies away, in those portions of it where the 
higher studies are pursued, it must, as we have already pointed 
out in a former Article, sink into a lower and less influential 
position. What is the work and what are the thoughts appro- 
priate to the important moment of the College history which is 
now upon us? 

The first feeling, which, as we think, the authorities of the 
institution, who will have its interests in charge in the period 
now about to open, ought to fix firmly in their minds, is one of 
encouragement. Yale College and its governors have never been 
hopeful enough for the last fifty years) The time for a com- 
plete change, in this regard, has now arrived. There is every 
reason, to-day, for confidence in the future, provided only the 
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requisite energy comes forward to meet the crisis. The pass- 
ing and groundless notion, that a large city or some piace other 
than a University town is best adapted to professional study, is 
not to be looked upon as likely to keep possession of the minds 
of the people. When time has been afforded for the mature 
consideration of the subject in all its bearings, the wise judg- 
ment of mankind will decide that the student can most suc- 
cessfully pursue any branch of study at a seat of universal 
learning. There he is in the atmosphere of study. There he 
is surrounded by hundreds of earnest and aspiring men who are 
fired by the noble impulses of the scholar’s life, and by their 
enthusiasm he will be incited to greater energy. There, also, 
he will be protected against the narrowing influences of his own 
limited field of working, and will be enlarged in his mental 
culture, as he sees something of the glory of other fields beyond 
his own. It is idle, as it seems to us, to endeavor to maintain 
the opposite view. The “modern American idea,” as it is 
called, that a man needs to know only one thing, lest he should 
become less practical and effective in that one, or that three- 
fourths of valuable education is in “seeing the world” in a 
great commercial metropolis, is destined to pass away, like other 
ideas of the same class, so soon as we become a more cultiva- 
ted people. The study of men is very good in its place, but it 
is comparatively worthless for the student when it draws him 
away from books. Books are what he needs in his course of 
preparation. Mental culture is the thing to which he should 
give his almost exclusive attention. The knowledge of man- 
kind belongs far more to a later period of life, and it is far more 
important that a young man should know something, as he en- 
ters upon the active duties of his profession, which he can com- 
municate to his fellow-men or with which he can benefit them, 
than that he should know them themselves thoroughly at the 
beginning. And—rapidly as we move in this country—it can- 
not be long before this conviction becomes established every- 
where. No doubt, what we say holds good in respect to some 
professional studies more truly than with reference to others. 
But, in the case of all alike, they are best pursued where all 
the circumstances are most favorable to a student's life. Sound 
learning is the indispensable condition of real power. It ought 
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to be, and, as we believe, will be hereafter, essential to real suc- 
cess. The practical element may be added, but the scholarly 
element must lie at the foundation. Now the University is the 
home of learning, and the place where the university is located 
is, thus, the place for students of every class. So soon as this 
better judgment becomes established, the attention of men will 
be turned more fully toward these great institutions. They 
will be built up in numbers and in strength, while the highest 
education will be centered in them as much as it now is in Ger- 
many. Every advance which is made in right ideas will, thus, 
become a means of growth for our leading universities, and those 
among them which are ready to move forward with all energy 
will be most successful. The outlook upon the future is a 
bright one. There is no cause for discouragement or doubt. 
We add, as a further ground of hopefulness respecting the 
professional schools of this institution, the good will which is 
very widely entertained toward them. To the Theological 
Department we have already referred. By a remakable order- 
ing of Providence, the men who were its earliest officers of 
instruction continued as fellow-laborers for more than a genera- 
tion, and then passed off the stage of action almost at the same 
time. An entirely new organization was, thus, rendered neces- 
sary. The funds, however, of the department were so exceed- 
ingly limited that but little could be accomplished. For two 
or three years, the chairs of instruction were only very partially 
filled, and, then, the breaking out of the late war rendered the 
collection of the necessary endowments, for the time, impossi- 
ble. But, with all the weakness of the new beginning, and 
notwithstanding the many sources of discouragement, the 
work of reéstablishing and strengthening the school was 
pressed steadily forward. In the darker times and the brighter 
times alike, the energies of all interested in it have been con- 
stantly exerted for the accomplishment of the end in view. 
The institution has been made stronger, in some respects, than 
it ever had been in its earlier history. It has become possessed 
of a more independent life, and is less a mere assemblage of 
students about a single eminent man. Its funds have been 
multiplied seven or eight times. A new building has been 
erected and furnished throughout for the accommodation of 
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its students— one of the largest and most convenient college 
buildings in the country. Its chairs of instruction are now 
filled and its number of students is increasing. To those who 
look back over the past thirteen years, with an intimate know- 
ledge of all that has been accomplished during that period, 
it is evident that the good will of good men toward Yale Col- 
lege, in any of its departments, may always be depended upon. 
And, though this particular branch of the University is still in 
great need of an enlargement of its means, in order that it 
may fully realize the hopes of its friends and the possibilities of 
its usefulness, yet those who have its interests in their keeping 
have greater confidence—and they have reason for greater con- 
fidence—that the remaining work can now be done than they 
have had, heretofore, that any portion of the past results would 
ever be realized. We allude to this instance only by way of 
illustration. The remarkable growth and prosperity of the Sci- 
entific School—the success which its officers are meeting, even 
now, in their work of raising a quarter of a million of dollars 
for its uses—afford another instance of the same thing. The 
friends of Yale College, and those who believe in and hope for 
its success, abound everywhere. They will not be slow to help 
it, in its onward progress, whenever they shall be made to 
know its wants. They will help its professional schools as 
well as its collegiate department, and will rejoice in the growth 
of the former as truly as in that of the latter. If we mistake 
not the lesson which the past ten years have been reading to 
the guardians of this university, it has been, first and foremost, 
the lesson of confidence and hopefulness, in every line. 

But there must be a heroic energy corresponding to the hope- 
fulness, or the end will not be attained. If the hope can be 
awakened as it should be, indeed, the energy will naturally 
follow—and yet, as our second thought, we desire to call 
attention to the imperative need of the latter. There are pro- 
fessional schools in this University which, at the present 
moment, are almost entirely destitute of funds. They have 
struggled on against this evil, as best they could, for years 
past, and have accomplished results most honorable to them- 
selves. Indeed, there is nothing in the history of Yale Col- 
lege more remarkable, than the greatness of its work when 
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compared with the smallness of its means. But the period 
in the history of the country has now arrived when such 
things can be no longer anticipated. With the increased 
wealth of the nation it has become essential, that the higher 
educational institutions should have greatly enlarged endow- 
ments. Sooner or later, those which are limited, in this regard, 
must lose efficiency and fall behind in their work. An effort, 
as it seems to us, must, therefore, at once be made for the 
supply of this want in the professional schools here, if the end 
which we have in view is to be accomplished. And this effort 
must be directed in a wise way and must be of a most persist- 
ent character. 

f we consider the condition of the two departments which 
have been alluded to, when we were speaking of the hopeful- 
ness of the future—namely, the Theological and the Scientific 
—a very large increase of the existing funds is demanded, 
notwithstanding all that has recently been obtained. Not 
more, we suppose, than one half of the amount, which the 
officers of the latter set before themselves as the smallest sum 
at which they should aim, has as yet been secured. But the 
enterprise and earnestness which these gentlemen have shown 
in their work, during the past eighteen months, give promise of 
their ultimate success, and they present an example, in this 
regard, which may well be imitated. In the former of these 
two departments, there remains very much to be done. The 
means for erecting a large addition to its present building, for 
giving further aid to those among its students who are in 
pecuniary need, and for increasing the salaries of its instruc- 
tors, as well as for other purposes, are still to be raised. We 
know of no reason why the former of these schools may not 
have, at an early day, two hundred and fifty students, and the 
latter one hundred or more, except it be from the want of such 
larger means. Everything else looks favorable, at the present 
moment, for their prosperous growth ; and, though we proph- 
esy nothing, we say, with confidence, that, if the necessary 
energy in this one line is displayed by the University author- 
ities, these two schools may be placed very soon beyond all 
danger of declining hereafter. They may become so strong, 
that the whole University shall rise in power and eminence by 
VOL, XXX. 21 
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means of them. Will the energy and effort that are called for 
be ready to meet the call? Will the Trustees of the College 
and all the officers of these schools be prepared for the crisis and 
. the work? Surely, if the work can be accomplished, it will 
be an occasion of rejoicing among all the friends of the College 
throughout the country. The University will appear to be 
growing, not in one department only, but in a well-rounded 
and healthful way. But the results which have already been 
realized in the Scientific and Theological schools, in the par- 
ticular regard of which we are now speaking,—incomplete as 
they have hitherto been,—are not yet reached in the other 
professional departments. The Law and Medical schools are 
nearly destitute of funds) They are dependent, almost en- 
tirely, on the fees derived from the students connected with 
them. The resources of the former are not sufficient to com- 
mand the services of eminent men, of large and long-continued 
experience in the profession, as occupants of the principal chairs 
of instruction, while, in both alike, every teacher is compelled 
to obtain a considerable, or even the main, portion of his sup- 
port from his labors outside of the school. How can institu- 
tions, which remain in such a condition in these days, hope to 
grow? How can they accomplish forthe University that which 
they need to accomplish, if the University is to be what it 
ought to be? We are drawing near, now, to a new era in the 
history of the institution. One of the most urgent duties of 
the central authorities at the opening of this era, as it appears 
to us, is to take hold of this most important matter. The 
Medical and Law Departments should be placed on firm pecu- 
niary foundations. They should be provided with the neces- 
sary means for doing the large work of which they are capable, 
and for which they are designed. But how is this end to be 
attained? Not, as we think, by the appointment of an ordi- 
nary financial agent. Agents for purposes of this sort are 
sometimes successful, but they are recognized always as per- 
sons who make their living by the business and their applica- 
tions are easily rejected, even by the most generous of men. 
When we say all of them that can, by any means, be said, 
they cannot speak, in a case like this, with the influence and 
power which belong to the officers and governors of the whole 
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University. Nor, again, can the results be secured by resolu- 
tions setting forth the importance of the object. The work 
must be undertaken as a business, which is to occupy much 
thought and is to be extended over any amount of time that 
may prove to be required. It must be borne in mind, that, in 
some respects, the undertaking will be more difficult than those 
which have been partially successful in the other schools. The 
religious sentiment of the community is always easily awaken- 
ed to interest in the education of ministers, and the beneficial 
influence of scientific knowledge in the fields of popular enter- 
prise is now drawing very kindly attention, on the part of large 
numbers of wealthy men, to the schools of science. But the 
greater difficulty is to be met by greater determination to over- 
come it. There is no field, as we believe, in which patient 
working will be more certainly rewarded, notwithstanding all 
delays or discouragements, than that of soliciting from benevo- 
lent men the means of carrying forward good and useful enter- 
prises. The end, it must be remembered, is, in this case, a most 
important one for the whole University. It is one for which, 
as yet, comparatively little effort has been put forth. It is one 
which calls for great energy and wisdom. The case, therefore, 
justifies and demands the special intervention of the governing 
body, and we cannot but feel that the chief officer of the insti- 
tution at the commencement of the new era should take upon 
himself the leading part in the work. He can speak with 
authority and with influence by reason of his very posi- 
tion. The men of wealth and standing and benevolent feeling 
in every profession and in every part of the state will gladly 
meet him, and codperate with him in any good work for the 
University. His presence in the enterprise will give unity and 
efficiency to it, and his encouragement and sympathy will be 
of the greatest assistance to all who are engaged in carrying it 
forward. Whatever may be his duty, or may be best for him 
as the presiding official, in ordinary cases, there is here an emer- 
gency which requires his personal effort. He must be the leader 
whom others are to follow. The Faculty of these schools must 
find themselves supported by ‘him and incited to continual 
earnestness by what they see in him. It is a groundless fear, 
as we believe, to doubt any longer the possibility of success in 
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such an undertaking. Such fears may have had some founda- 
tion, or at least, some seeming foundation, until now. The 
period of large giving has but recently begun, while the 
necessities of the times have suddenly enlarged themselves 
above all former conceptions. But the turning point has now 
come, beyond which there should be no more apprehension, 
except, indeed, what may be needful for the incitement of 
constant energy. Moreover, a delay in entering upon the work 
would be a wasting of time. A considerable delay might be 
an almost irreparable loss of golden opportunity. We earnestly 
hope, that, before another collegiate year shall have passed 
away, a beginning may be made—a beginning which shall 
know no ending but that of complete success. The ending 
cannot be reached in a year—perhaps, not in ten years—but 
the result is worth all the effort it will cost, and the success 
will begin early enough to reward and encourage the earnest 
worker. 

We have dwelt at some length and, perchance, with some 
degree of repetition, in this and former Articles, on this subject 
of the necessity of immediate effort for the increase of the funds 
of the institution. We shall be compelled to refer to it again 
hereafter. It is at this point, that one of the greatest needs, and 
perhaps the very greatest need, of each and all the departments 
of the University is found. Means of instruction, apparatus, 
libraries, buildings, even the men themselves who give life and 
power to the institution, are all secured or lost according to the 
provision which is made in this regard. At the same time, the 
work of continually increasing such funds is so laborious, and 
so unattractive to most men, that they are ever ready to relax 
their energies. The impelling influences of every new crisis, as 
it comes, therefore, and the indispensable necessity of accom- 
plishing the end need to be brought forward with all emphasis, 
if we are to discuss the future of the College at all. But with 
reference to the professional schools—and especially those to~ 
which we have made particular allusion—it would scarcely be 
possible to say anything, unless we were to draw attention to 
this fundamental point. In our first Article, we suggested that 
a combined effort should be made for all branches of the insti- 
tution together. The work of which we now speak, would be 
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one part of that greater one ; and if the greater one is underta- 
ken, as we hope it may be, these schools, which are most needy, 
should be allowed not only the results of the more special part 
of the effort made in their behalf, but, also, their appropriate 
share of what may be obtained for the common good. The 
feeling of the authorities should be that the institution must be 
strengthened wherever it most needs new strength-—that the 
less developed portions must be brought up to their full capa- 
bilities, and, then, that all the parts must move on together 
into the future years. The opposite feeling has been the great 
misfortune of this University in the past. Portions of the in- 
stitution have almost died away, at times, in consequence of it. 
If the new era does not make a complete change in this regard, 
it might as well never have dawned upon us. And one of the 
first and essential steps to be taken, when the new era begins, is 
that which will secure to these schools, that are now so limited 
in their resources, the means of doing their work—the founda- 
tion in respect to their funds, which will enable them to be, in 
their appropriate sphere, what the Academical Department 
already is in its own. 

If we turn from the consideration of the need of enlarged 
funds, in regard to which the professional schools are essentially 
alike, to inquire respecting some of their other wants for the 
coming time, we shall find it necessary to speak of them more 
individually. The Law Department is, at present, in a peculiar 
condition. Its leading professor, who for many years had a 
principal part, and, recently, almost the whole of the work of 
instruction under his charge, was called away by death two 
years ago. As the endowments were very limited, it was found 
impracticable to make new appointments as fully as could have 
been desired, and a provisional and temporary arrangement was 
made, by which the department passed under the care of three 
members of the bar in New Haven. It was hoped at the time 
when they undertook the charge of the school, that, at no very 
remote day, their work might, at least, be supplemented by the 
election of one or more professors. This end, however, has not 
as yet been accomplished. The reorganization of thes school 
is, therefore, still incomplete, and must be regarded as, in a very 
special sense, belonging to the new era. In some of the other 
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departments, the work of the future is only a partial one. The 
past ten or fifteen years have secured certain results which are 
fixed and permanent. From these they can go forward, as from 
a starting point for new efforts. But, here, the beginning only 
has been made. If the old life and vigor are again to be restored, 
almost everything is yet to be done. It may not belong to one 
who is outside of the range of legal studies, to suggest what 
course of action should be adopted in this matter. We should 
certainly feel ourselves to be incapable of setting forth the 
whole subject with any degree of fullness. But we may offer 
one or two thoughts, as we trust without impropriety, which 
will meet the approval of all who believe, as we do, that the 
several parts of the University must increase together, here- 
after, if the University itself is to have any proper and noble 
life. At the earliest possible moment,—as soon as the necessary 
endowments shall have been secured, or even before they are 
fully secured—one or more of the professorships should be filled 
with men of years and eminence and attractive power as teach- 
ers. The true organization for every institution of learning of 
the higher class, whether college or professional school, is, doubt- 
less, that which combines the instructions and energies of 
younger men with those of men who are older. Where such 
institutions are to be strengthened for a new work, the hopeful- 
ness and enthusiasm of young men are absolutely essential. 
Men who are drawing near the end of life are, generally, defi- 
cient in these qualities. They are, almost always, unfitted for 
those constant efforts which are demanded under such circum- 
stances. But those who are still comparatively young have the 
heroism of youth, and hard and uninterrupted labor for a future 
reward is what they are prepared to meet, and what they even 
rejoice in. Yet, on the other hand, they alone are not suffi- 
cient. They are rarely possessed of that wide-spread reputa- 
tion which is needful for the fame of the institution, and of 
which students at a distance think so much. « If the two. orders 
of instructors could be combined here, in the new arrangements 
of this school, the first great step in the desired progress would 
be takep. It cannot be taken, indeed, unless previous efforts 
shall have been made for the securing of the endowments of 
which we have spoken, but we have no evidence, as yet, that 
those efforts cannot be made successfully at an early day. 
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In the appointments of such new officers, and as it seems to 
us, in the raising of such funds, the governors of the University 
should not deliberate among themselves or with persons in New 
Haven alone. They should call into their counsels gentlemen 
of wisdom from the graduates who are engaged in this profes- 
sion in other cities and in other states, and should open before 
them a large and comprehensive plan, which should be worthy 
of the University and should be calculated, for this very reason, 
to interest their minds. There are friends of the College also, 
outside of the legal profession and outside of the number of 
the graduates, who would give valuable aid and advice, if asked 
todo so. These persons might well be consulted. Some of 
them—even in cases where no one had supposed them likely to 
be interested in this particular department—might become con- 
tributors to its prosperity. Very few of them, as we are per- 
suaded, would fail to give encouragement, and thus, new 
strength for the prosecution of the work. The governing 
board are unable to perform this duty of themselves in the 
wisest manner. It is a case where they peculiarly need as- 
sistance ‘from others—and while they should originate the plan 
and determine to carry it forward to success, they should not 
attempt the accomplishment of the werk or even the full ma- 
turing of the plan, except in ccncert with men to whom, in 
some respects, the things essential to the end in view are 
more thoroughly known. 

We may add, in this connection, another suggestion, which 
may be regarded as of some importance. This department of 
the University, during a portion of its past history, has suf- 
fered in no inconsiderable degree from the fact, that its in- 
structors have been too busily engaged in the practice of their 
profession. They have, thus, been divided in their thoughts 
and labors, and have not been able to devote themselves ex- 
clusively to the interests of the school. This condition of 
things has not, indeed, been altogether a matter of their own 
choice, but a certain necessity has been laid upon them ; yet 
of the unfavorable effect of it we have had testimony, in past 
times, from those who were best capable of judging. Now, 
in the future, we think an effort should be made to remedy 
this evil. If professors should be appointed who should give 
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their time and energies as entirely to the work of instruction, 
as those do who are in the Academical and Scientific depart- 
ments, the prospects of the school would at once be bright- 
ened. In our judgment, the former professors fell into an 
error in this respect. Not, indeed, that they could entirely 
have escaped the necessity to which we have just alluded, but 
if they had broken away from it as much as possible, they 
would have strengthened the school so far that the necessity 
itself—which was one arising from insufficient funds—would 
gradually have diminished in its force. A teacher needs to be 
wholly a teacher—not half given up to the work of a laborious 
profession and only half to his own employment. A man 
cannot be an active pastor, and a professor of Systematic The- 
ology in a Theological Seminary at the same time. No more 
should he be an active lawyer and a professor of law. At the 
least, he should mainly be engaged in the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, and they should be the first of all things in his 
view. If we mistake not, it will be essential to the growth of 
this department in the future, that, in the new arrangements, 
provision should be made for such exclusive devotion ‘to its in- 
terests and work on the part of those who carry on its instruc- 
tion. The legal business of these professors must be like the 
preaching work of their colleagues in the theological school— 
not a work coédrdinate with that of their special office, but 
wholly subordinate to it. 

That a new building for the purposes of the Law School, 
which we suppose might be erected for a moderate sum, and a 
very large increase of the library will be necessary to the high- 
est success of the institution, are so evident to all who are 
familiar with its present condition as scarcely to need any men- 
tion here. The present building is inadequate to the wants of 
the school so soon as its numbers increase, and does not afford 
it a proper home. Of the importance of books all must be 
conscious, for this is the profession which, more than any other, 
perhaps, demands reading within its own field, and the Univer- 
sity library is not supplied in this department as well even as it 
is in theology or natural science. But these wants will be sup- 
plied so soon as funds are secured for the purpose, and in urg- 
ing the increase of funds we have, in reality, urged the impor- 
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tance of securing these immediate and natural results of such 
increase. 

The points, which we have now suggested, will hold good, 
in a considerable measure, with reference to the Medical Depart- 
ment also, though here there is already provided a building 
sufficient for its present wants. The Medical School, however, 
differs widely from the Law School in one important respect. 
Its chairs of instruction are filled, and its officers constitute a 
body of men who can encourage and strengthen one another in 
their work far better than those can, who are fewer in number 
and who feel that some of the important places are still vacant. 
But if the teachers in the Medical Department could—even a 
portion of them—be relieved from their pressing employments 
outside of the school, and so have the opportunity of watching 
more constantly over its interests, it can scarcely be doubted 
that great advantages would be secured. We think the aim 
should be to have—at the earliest practicable day—some men 
in the institution who shall be wholly given to the science, 
while others mingle with the scientific the practical element, in 
their daily work, so that the students can derive the full benefit 
of both. 

There is one unfavorable circumstance in the size of the city 
where this University is located, as bearing upon the Law and 
Medical departments, and especially upon the latter. It is that 
the opportunities for observing and becoming familiar with the 
practice of the professions are greater in the great cities of the 
country. Especially is this true with regard to the work in 
hospitals. It may be that this fact may always give larger 
numbers of students to schools established in those cities. And 
yet it may be questioned whether—even with regard to these 
schools—it will not prove, in the long run, that those will be 
most successful in which the best instruction and the best op- 
portunities of study are given. These, however, are advanta- 
ges which, as we have already seen, are found in connection 
with a University, rather than anywhere else. Already, if we 
are not in error, the plan for medical instruction is a more 
thorough one in the school here, than has yet been adopted in 
other places; and, if it is well carried out, it cannot fail to be 
successful. The day is approaching when the system of cram- 
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ming students of this science with six lectures a day, following 
each other in six successive hours, and, after two courses of 
this kind of sixteen weeks, turning them out upon the world 
to exercise their art, will meet as universal condemnation as it 
deserves. But when it does come, those schools will be recog- 
nized as worthy of credit and support, where another and more 
reasonable system has been established, and students will come 
to them for an education. It must be remembered, also, that 
New Haven is a rapidly-growing city, and will secure to itself 
steadily, as it goes forward, the peculiar advantages of larger 
towns. We believe, therefore, that, with wisdom in the selection 
of instructors and with proper energy in the carrying forward 
of the work of the institutions both within and without, these 
two schools may take and hold a very prominent place in the 
future, as they, unquestionably, have done in the past. It must 
be remembered that, in certain important lines, very little deter- 
mined effort has been put forth in the past. No one can be 
justified, therefore, in refusing to believe in success, until such 
effort shall have been made and shall have failed. It never has 
failed in the history of any part of the University where it has 
been even half as persistant as it should have been. It will 
not fail, hereafter, unless all the lessons of experience are 
worthless. 

A peculiarity of the Theological Department, which distin- 
guishes it from all the others, is found in the fact that a very 
large proportion of its students are limited in their means. In- 
struction must, therefore, be furnished free of charge, and bene- 
ficiary funds must be provided to meet the necessities of the 
case. The Department needs strengthening at a point, where 
the other schools can help themselves by reason of fees derived 
from their pupils. The organization of all our Theological in- 
stitutions throughout the country has, from the beginning, been 
arranged with reference to this peculiarity, and we do not see 
how it can be essentially changed. Indeed, there is a manifest 
propriety in the present system of things. If the nation edu- 
cates its military officers at a national academy free of all charge, 
and supports them while they are in their course of study, and 
if it does so, not out of charity to them, but because it cannot 
exist without an educated soldiery, surely the Church ought to 
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do the same thing and for the same reason. A thoroughly 
educated ministry is a vital necessity to the Christian body. 
The work of the gospel cannot go forward without it, for it is 
the divinely appointed means of accomplishing the work. It 
is by preaching that the world is to be saved. The providing 
of such a ministry, and the securing for them the best possible 
preparation for their office, should be looked upon, not as a gift 
of benevolence to the men who are thus educated, so much as 
a privilege and duty of the Christian Church. The feeling 
should be just what the feeling of the nation is, and ought to 
be, toward the school at West Point. Moreover, as the first and 
highest duty of the followers of Christ is to extend his kingdom, 
and as those among them who are possessed of abundant means 
suffer themselves so generally to be drawn away to other and 
more lucrative employments,—and the direct work of the min- 
istry is, thus, left mainly to those who are poor—there is an 
obligation of the most sacred character resting upon the richer 
portion to aid these who take upon themselves the great work. 
If the wealthier part of the Church do not assume themselves 
their share of this responsibility of preaching the gospel, they 
should see that those who do assume it for them are provided 
with all needed means of support. The regarding of this mat- 
ter as a charity is no proper view of it. It is one of the most 
important duties of the Church. But if the facts and necessi- 
ties of the case are thus, every institution for theological edu- 
cation must be greatly dependent for its success on the provis- 
ion of such funds for the assistance of its students. The 
institution here needs, at the present time, a special effort for 
this end. 

In all these professional schools, as in all departments of the 
University, the standard of scholarship needs continual advance- 
ment. Thisisa matter of course. It is a work which can never 
cease, unless the life and power of the University are to die 
away. Such advancement has characterized the past history, 
and we believe all those connected with the various schools are 
earnest in their purpose that it shall, in like manner, charac- 
terize the future. In the professional schools, however, even 
more than in the undergraduate departments, it is important, to 
this end, that the instructors should be men of magnetic and 
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inspiring character. This most desirable power is a rare one 
among teachers, as among other men, but it ought to be sought 
for whenever new appointments are to be made, and every in- 
structor now engaged in his work should cultivate it to the 
utmost possible extent. We have spoken of it as even pecu- 
liarly important in the professional departments, for, in addition 
to the attractive influence which it gives, it supplies one of the 
great needs of professional education. The work of the Ac- 
ademical Department is, much more entirely, in the line of drill 
and mere mental exercise and discipline. It is, also, much 
more complete within its own limits. But professional educa- 
tion is a thing of a life-time, and the school devoted to it only 
opens the door to the life-long work. The inspiration of enthu- 
siasm must, therefore, be given to the student at the outset, that 
he may have, afterward, when he comes to be separated from 
outward helps, a self-propelling force within himself. The in- 
structor who can impart such enthusiasm, inciting the minds of 
all who come under his teaching to an earnest and unquench- 
able desire for learning, has accomplished a result which is of 
greater moment than almost any other that can be thought of. 
It must not, indeed, be an enthusiasm for the instructor’s own 
system. The inspiring power loses half its value, or perhaps 
the whole of it, when this is the end. But it must be an ardent 
love of learning and truth, in the particular line of study in 
which he is leading forward his classes. We believe this object 
can be accomplished more easily in a University than any- 
where else, because there the atmosphere of learning is on every 
side of the student, and the enthusiasms from every department 
readily concentrate their influences on each individual mind. 
In regard to that portion of the Scientific School, which may 
be called “ professional,”—and it is of this portion alone that we 
can properly speak at the present time,—there are one or two 
peculiar needs which may be alluded to. This department, 
from the character of the field which it occupies, requires a 
much more numerous body of professors than any of the other 
three which have been mentioned. Provision is, therefore, con- 
tinually needed for new chairs of instruction, as the subjects of 
consideration in natural science extend themselves more widely 
and deeply. The Faculty of Science, if it be full, must, al- 
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most of necessity, be the largest Faculty of the University. At 
the same time, the wants of this department in the line of 
apparatus and means of investigation are such as, from the na- 
ture of the case, know scarcely any limits. We cannot but feel, 
also, that the Scientific School of this University needs one or 
more buildings for the accommodation of its students. The 
question of the desirableness of college buildings, where young 
men may find their homes during the years of their education, 
is a question much debated by the public. It is one in regard 
to which, at present, the advantages of both sides are being 
tried at Yale College—the academical department being pro- 
vided with such buildings, while the scientific department has, 
as yet, made no special effort to secure them. Perhaps, this is 
the wisest course to be followed for a few years to come, until a 
more perfect and satisfactory trial shall have led to a decision in 
which all can agree. But the reasons in favor of such buildings, 
which arise from the friendly associations and the academic 
esprit de corps which they tend to develop, and, even, from the 
economy of expense which they occasion, will, finally, as it 
seems to us, overbalance all things which can be urged upon 
the other side. If a building, or more than one if needed, were 
now open for the students of the Scientific School, we are 
assured, from facts which have come to our own knowledge, 
that numbers of young men, who are now much pressed to 
meet their expenses, or who are prevented from entering the 
school, would find the way of their education made much 
plainer and smoother. The munificence of one of the liberal 
and large-minded citizens of New Haven has provided this 
department with a building well adapted for its public purposes. 
If others in the city, or the state, should be moved to erect 
another building, for the purpose which we have indicated, it 
would be of great advantage to the department, and through 
it to the whole University. We do not, however, press this 
point with the same urgency, with which we insist upon the 
others previously mentioned, because we suppose many of the 
officers of this school are still, doubtful, respecting its impor- 
tance. 

We have not attempted to present all the wants of these 
various schools. Many of them are thoroughly understood by 
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those alone who are constantly engaged in their service. Our 
only design is to set forth some of the more special and leading 
ones among them. That the opening of the new era, which is 
now close upon us, is the most favorable time for entering upon 
the work of supplying these wants can scarcely be doubted. 
Every new crisis in the history of such an institution is a time 
of peculiar possibilities and peculiar hopefulness. The interest 
of its friends centres upon it, with a new energy, because it is 
starting afresh for a further and higher progress. The hour of 
rich opportunity has come. A work can be done, at such an 
hour, which might have been beyond the powers of an earlier 
time, and may even prove to be far more difficult at a future 
one. If there is delay or half-heartedness, until it has passed, 
no one can estimate the measure of the loss, But if heroic 
earnestness and unselfish devotion seize upon the critical mo- 
ment, everything will prove helpful to the accomplishment of 
the end. Such an hour is now dawning upon Yale College. 
The work which it demands is one which ought not to be deferred. 
If it is deferred until the hopes and enthusiasm of those who are 
now watching the progress of events here, with deepest interest, 
have died out through disappointment, it may be too late to re- 
new the effort in our generation. There are large numbers of 
persons, as we believe—persons whose love for Yale College is 
as warm as could be desired, and whose interest in the College 
must be one of the chief supports on which it is to rest in the 
coming years—who desire to see a strong University here. 
They are graduates of the Academical Department, most of 
them, and they count it one of the great blessings of their life 
that they are so. They hope, and trust that this Department— 
the old College, where the four happiest years of youth were 
spent—-may grow in strength continually and may number, ere 
long, a thousand students in its classes. But they wish to see 
the other departments increasing, also, and becoming, in the 
most complete sense, the codrdinate members of one great insti- 
tution. They believe this change from the- College with 
loosely-attached outside schools into the well rounded and har- 
moniously developed University to be the one all-important 
work of the opening era. Whatever favors the accomplishment 
of this result they hail with satisfaction. Whatever opposes it 
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they grieve over as a sign of coming evil. It is with the sym- 
pathy of all this goodly company, we are sure, that we write, and 
for the end which in common with them we desire we press the 
importance of building up, in every way, those departments of 
the University where the higher and professional studies are 
provided for. When they have been thus strengthened, their 
life will react for its highest well-being upon the collegiate 
department, and the success as well as the fame of the whole 
institution will be greater than it can be otherwise. 

The natural development of the plan, with which we entered 
upon the work of presenting these suggestions respecting the 
future of Yale College, has brought us, at this time, to speak of 
these professional schools. The peculiarities in the history of 
the past, as we stated in our first Article, make it necessary to 
begin the work of properly developing the University idea at 
this point. The portions of the institution, which have had less 
care and help than others, must now have more than others for 
a longer or shorter period, until all come upon a common level, 
and then they must have equal attention and equal privileges 
for all the future. The importance of no one of the schools, in 
itself, is to be more highly estimated than that of each and all 
of the rest. They are all of equal significance and equally 
essential to the securing of the highest education in the country. 
But, for the moment, some of them have more necessities than 
others have, and, therefore, they may claim, for the moment, 
from wise guardians of the common welfare, a more thoughtful 
consideration and a more earnest working. We do not believe 
that any unprejudiced person—or any most intelligent and 
far-seeing friend of the University—will fail to assent to what 
we say. 

Since we felt ourselves moved, a few months ago, to com- 
mence a discussion of this subject, and to offer a few thoughts 
in the hope of furthering, in some smal] measure, the interests 
of the institution, an event has occurred which, at that time, 
was still uncertain. The honored scholar who has presided 
over the College for the last twenty-five years, has announced 
his decision to resign his office at the ensuing Commencement. 
This event has determined the commencement of the new epoch 
in the College history. With the new administration the future 
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work must begin. The urgency with which all the necessi- 
ties of the coming time press themselves upon the attention of 
the friend’ and authorities of the College, is greater now than it 
has been. The characteristic and peculiar works of the preced- 
ing administrations, since the opening of the present century, 
have been quite distinct from one another, but equally essential 
to the progress of the institution. That of the administration 
which is now drawing to its close, has been of the very highest 
importance, and it could not have been more admirably accom- 
plished. But there is still another work remaining to be done, 
and one which is different from any that have gone before. It 
is the securing of the great end to which we have referred, and 
which we are aiming to present in this whole discussion—the 
developing of all the Departments in such a way as to make the 
institution a well-formed University. For this work the next 
administration will have the largest facilities. To this work it 
is summoned as its highest duty. The men who direct its 
measures and the man who stands at its head will have a grave 
responsibility devolving upon them, but they will have a possi- 
bility opening to their efforts beyond what the past has known. 
If they fail to undertake the work, they will disappoint all 
hopes and will be unworthy to stand in the same honored line 
with their predecessors in the offices of trust. If they under- 
take it and carry it forward to success, they will see the con- 
summation of what the past has labored and waited for during 
nearly two hundred years. 
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ArticLe VIII.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Prorgessor SmeaTon’s DocrrinE oF THE ATONEMENT,* as 
taught by the apostles, is the pendant to “The Doctrine of the 
Atonement, as taught by Christ himself.” The aim proposed in 
the title page, and more fully explained in the preface, must 
approve itself to every lover of New Testament theology, and 
especially to every one who is alive to the great uncertainty and 
hesitation of mind, which at present prevail in respect to this 
doctrine among many earnest seekers after Christian truth. All 
such persons would most cordially welcome a work executed after 
the plan explained by the author in his preface. “The object 
steadily kept in view has been to determine what saith the Scrip- 
ture—according to rigid principles of grammatico-historical in- 
terpretation—without dislocating or wresting, so far as I am 
aware, a single expression from its true significance, and thus to 
run up the matter to authority. Then only do we listen to the 
word of God, and not to the speculations or wisdom of men,” 

This is admirable and full of promise. We turn with eager ex- 
pectation to the contents of the volume, and open at the author’s 
“exegetico-historical interpretation” of the phrase “the righteous- 
ness of God.” We notice with satisfaction that he has only once 
introduced as its equivalent “the righteousness of Christ.” But 
we look in vain among the interpretations prescribed by interpret- 
ors of eminence, for one held by many in this country. We also 
find the following on p. 115: “ Another opinion prevalent, is to 
the effect that the righteousness of God denotes the state of 
being justified. Not to mention names in the last age, this view 
was held by Stuart of Andover, etc.” We look further for the 
writer’s own view, and find eight theological specifications of the 
import of the phrase, without the least approximation to the 
attempt to show by the “exegetico-historical ” method, that one 


* The Doctrine of the Atonement, as taught by the Apostles, or the sayings of the 
Apostles exegetically expounded. With Historical Appendix. By Rev. Grorce 
Suzatox, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Welfurd & Co. 1870. 
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or all of these elements of meaning are enforced by the language 
of the New Testament. What can be more purely theological 
and scholastic than the following? “The relation of faith to the 
righteousness of God is, that faith is the hand by which it is 
received. The righteousness is in another person, in such a sense 
that it is merely received as a gift, irrespective of moral worth on 
the part of the receiver. Why is such a gift given to faith and to 
no other mental act? Partly because faith is the only way by 
which the soul goes out to rely on an object beyond itself, partly 
because faith is the most self-emptying act of the mind. By its 
very nature it negatives every thing but that righteousness 
which it receives. Faith is the receptive organ by which we lay 
hold of the righteousness; while the gospel, a word of God, is 
the medium of revealing it (Rom. i, 17). It is unto all and upon 
ALL THEM THAT BELIEVE (Rom. iii, 22).” 

“The immediate effect of receiving the righteousness of God is 
the sentence of absolution, called the justification of our persons ; 
for it must be kept in mind that the man is justified and not his 
works,—the person, not the nature, This sentence is complete at 
once and capable of no addition; and it has a two-fold side,—the 
ABSOLVING of the man from any charge of guilt, and the pro- 


nouncing of him ABSOLUTELY RIGHTEOUS, because in possession of 
the righteousness of God.” 

We are sorry that in Scotland, a tendency prevails so exten- 
sively to reject any objective atonement. But if the doctrine is 
not defended in that country on Scriptural grounds more skillfully 
and successfully than it is in this volume, learned and earnest as it 
is, we do not wonder that it is rejected. 


Biunt’s Dictionary oF Docrrinat Anp Historicat THEoLocy.* 
—The author of this work has published a considerable number of 
learned books illustrative of the history, polity, and tenets of the 
Anglican Church, and advocating High Church opinions respecting 
these topics. One of these is his History of the Reformation in 
England, which is devoted to the earlier period of this movement, 
and especially to the career and services of Wolsey. It is not 
stated how far the editor of the Dictionary before us has availed 
himself of the help of others, as there is no preface and the articles 





* Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology. Edited by Rev. Jonny HENRY 
Buiunt, M.A., F.S.A, editor of the ‘ Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” etc., ete: 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Rivington. 1870. 
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are without signatures. It is probable that most of them are from 
the editor’s own pen. They are written from his peculiar stand- 
point. Indeed, one source of the value of the work is in the expo- 
sition which it affords of the doctrines and arguments of one im- 
portant school of opinion in the English Church. The article, 
“ Eucharist,” for example, is a discussion of the Sacrament from 
the point of view which is characteristic of the Tractarian school. 
But notwithstanding this peculiarity, the work is marked by sound 
learning and scholarship, and will prove a valuable book of refer- 
ence to members of all religious denominations. Dictionaries, 
provided they be correct, are treasures which a student, the older 
he grows, more and more appreciates. The present work is a 
substantial and creditable addition to these indispensable imple- 
ments of research. 


Scumw’s Bratica, TuEeo.ocy.*—In this volume, forming the 
twenty-seventh in the series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, 
we have the translation of a well-known German work on Biblical 
Theology. This term is one which, in its present peculiar signi- 
fication, has been employed of late years to designate a special 
branch of theological science. It differs from Doctrinal and His- 
torical Theology, on the one hand, and from Exegetical Theology 
on the other, and yet it has relations to them all; even as they 
have toone another. Toall true Doctrinal or Systematic Theology 
it bears a strong resemblance, in that it aims to present the 
doctrines of Scripture, but it has, also, a different aim, since its 
object is to present the doctrines as set forth by the individual 
Biblical writers, and in the way of successive development. Like 
Historical Theology, again, it traces the progress of religious 
ideas, but, unlike it, it limits itself to the Bible alone and leaves 
out of view the ideas and theories of later times. And finally, 
its close connection with Exegetical Theology is manifest, as 
interpretation must evidently lie at the basis of all its conclusions, 
but it goes beyond the proper field of mere exegesis, since it 
takes a more comprehensive view of the entire Scriptures, and has 
within it the historical element already referred to, It is, thus, not 
only a distinct and separate, but a most important and interesting 


* Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By CuristiaNn Friepricn Scum, D.D., 
late Professor of Theology, Tiibingen; Translated from the Fourth German 
edition, edited by C. Weizacker, D.D., by G. H. Venasies. Edinburgh: T. & T- 
Clark. New York, C. Scribner & Co. 1870. 8vo, p. 552. 
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department among the theological studies, and one to which the 
attention of all engaged in pursuing those studies has been called 
less carefully and earnestly in the past than might well have been 
the case. We are glad to find that the German methods are 
beginning to work their way into this country, in such excellent 
points as this, and that books which discuss the subject of Biblical 
Theology, as well as Professorships devoted to it, are being gradu- 
ally introduced and established. The work now translated has refer- 
ence to one part only of Biblical Theology when considered in 
its widest sense,—namely, that of the New Testament. It aims 
to present, as its author remarks, the Christian religion as we find 
it distinctly laid down in the New Testament, and to do this in 
the way of historic development—discussing first the life and 
teaching of Jesus himself, and then the ministry and doctrine of 
the apostles. The apostolic doctrine is traced out as it appears 
in the Epistles of James and Peter on the one hand, and in those of 
Paul and John on the other. The two former are regarded as pre- 
senting “the first fundamental form of the various apostolical 
systems of teaching, or Christianity considered in its unity with 
the Old Testament,” while the latter give the second form of the 
same, and set forth “Christianity in its distinction from the Old 
Testament.” The work was first published in 1853—a year after 
the death of its author. He had been for about twenty-five years 
a professor of theology in the University of Tibingen, and had 
been a man of great influence among his pupils and of high 
reputation in the circle of his acquaintance. Some of the most 
distinguished scholars of Germany gave evidence of their regard 
for his attainments and powers. He seems, however, to have been 
a man who would not press himself upon the public attention—a 
man of that nice judicial balance and fairness, which made him 
slow to publish what he had written, until he should have rendered 
it as perfect and as clearly true as might be possible. His great 
work was, thus, left for his friends to give to the world after he 
had himself passed away. As soon as it became known, it com- 
manded respect everywhere, and extended the fame of its author 
more widely than his retiring character had allowed his reputation 
previously to reach. From the time of its first publication, now 
nearly twenty years ago, it has been accepted as a leading work 
in this branch of theological investigation. It is well worthy of 
a translation into our language, and ought to be examined by all 
who study Biblical Theology. Of the value of such treatises, as 
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supplementing works of a more purely exegetical ~haracter, too 
much cannot be said. The student has no full and large appre- 
hension of the Scriptures, until he looks at them in their complete- 
ness and their progressive development. He must go beyond the 
single statement, which he meets, to its connection with others, 
and must appreciate the doctrine of Christ and his apostles as it 
reveals itself to men from the beginning to the end. 


Piumer’s Commentary ON Romans.*—The works of Dr. Plu- 
mer have always a certain element of interest in them to our 
minds, which gives us, at once, an impulse to notice them on our 
pages. His work on Divine Providence, to which he gave the 
title “ Jehovah-Jireh,” is the last one which it has been our priv- 
ilege to read, and the peculiar awakening and inspiring character 
of that volume we endeavored to describe, as it appeared to our 
view, in a former number of the Wew Englander. The distin- 
guished author now appears before the public as a commentator 
on the New Testament, adding another to the already almost 
innumerable works on the Epistle to the Romans, Some one has 
said, indeed, if we mistake not, that no person ought to venture a 
new commentary on this Epistle, without some special justifying 
cause, but we suppose such a cause could hardly be demanded of 
this author. The author himself—at least to the mind of any one 
who has read the previous volumes to which we have alluded 
—is a sufficient cause. We accept, therefore, the work as it comes 
before us, without any apology and without any formal preface. 
In a brief notice, like the present, we can scarcely hope to do jus- 
tice to the book. We can only call the attention of our readers 
to the name of the author, and point out, almost at random, a few 
things which are worthy of remark. Dr. Plumer belongs to a 
particular class of writers and commentators, and he exhibits the 
peculiarities which characterise the entire class. It is quite diffi- 
cult to describe them by any single adjective or phrase. They 
are, to a considerable extent, found in the Old School bodies, and 
are generally old men, but they might be both old men and old 
school, without belonging to this peculiar class. Perhaps they 
may be called “ old-fashioned,” or of the old generation, They 
are happily ignorant, or appear to be so, of the greater part of 


* Commentary on Paul's Epistle to the Romans. With an Introduction on the 
Life, Times, Writings and Character of Paul. By Wiuiam 8. Piomer, D.D., 
L.L.D. New York: Anson D:; F. Randolph & Co, 1870, 8vo, pp. 646, 
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what has been done since they were young. Like Dr. Howard 
Malcom, they finished their Index of Theological works, so far as 
knowledge of the contents of the works was concerned, when they 
were, forty years ago, under the influence of their revered and 
now sainted instructors in the Theological Seminary; and, as for 
the later volumes in the list, they have seen nothing but their titles, 
and sometimes, as might naturally be anticipated, they give the 
titles (as the Index does) with an unfortunate incorrectness. 
Wetstein and Scholz are commonly the latest New Testament 
critics whom they have heard of. Haldane and Rosenmiller— 
the latter of whom they usually call Rozzenmuller—are the living 
scholars of the day. We do not wish to speak of them with dis- 
respect, so far as their early attainments were concerned. We 
only wish to describe them. Our venerated friend is one of them. 
He realizes, indeed, that “several commentaries on this Epistle 
have appeared,” since he formed the plan of his work, and since a 
good part of it was executed, But he does not regard it as im- 
portant to notice what they say, or even to mention what they are. 
The results of modern scholarship are of little moment to his 
apprehension, We cannot escape the suspicion that they are lit- 
tle known. The result is that the commentary which he writes, 
while professing to take a wide view of what has been written in 
the past, gets little, if at all, beyond the limits of that period when 
all theological learning in the country started from the doctrinal 
standpoint. It seems strange to one who is in the life of the 
present, and who observes what has been done in the field of 
exegetical and Biblical study during the last forty years, to see a 
man of a former generation coming solemnly forward and publish- 
ing to the world a commentary on the New Testament in which 
most of the leading modern scholars are ignored—in which the 
only word betraying a knowledge of their existence is a sen- 
tence, which intimates that any extended notice of them would 
have modified the plan that he had formed. What if Dr. Plu- 
mer, or some friend of his own class, should favor the public with 
a new edition, for Greek learners, of Donnegan’s Lexicon, in which 
he should remark that some Dictionaries had appeared since the 
work which he was editing, but he had made no reference to them, 
because such a course would have taken him beyond his original 
plan! We fear the new edition would sell for less even than the 
old one. Among the reasons which Dr. Plumer suggests as’ impel- 
ling him to write the present work, he mentions the fact that he had 
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a few hours each day at his disposal and remembered that he was 
accountable for the use or abuse of the time, and adds, that he 
dared not waste it. What, we ask again, if the supposed editor of 
Donnegan should say the same thing. We fear the Greek scholars 
would tell him that he had “abused” his time, and that he 
might well have used some of it in gathering the results of modern 
learning. Outside of theology men are not listened to very at- 
tentively, if they pursue such a course as this. But there is a 
feeling among old-fashioned men, in the theological field, that it is 
safer and more pious to discard all modern learning, and that they 
are not responsible for an abuse of their time, if they do not know 
what is known to-day, as well as what was known years ago. 
They are not, indeed, always responsible for such an abuse, when 
they do not take the position of teachers of mankind; but for the 
author of a book to do in theology what he would not venture to 
do elsewhere is, surely, not taking the course which is incumbent 
upon him as a public instructor. 

To those who are impressed with the volume before us, in the 
regard now mentioned, as we are ourselves, it will not seem sur- 
prising that the author makes particular statements, which follow 
in the line of this general characteristic ; as, for example, that it 
is now almost universally conceded, that Paul was the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nor will it appear at all out of char- 
acter, if he introduces his volume—which is a Commentary on 
Romans—with a paragraph, which we think few writers of late 
years would have put in such a place: “In his unerring wisdom, 
God did not give us the Scriptures in one connected treatise, but 
in sixty-six distinct books, Of these, thirty-nine are in the Old 
Testament, and twenty-seven in the New. The word of God con- 
tains a number of historical books. Others are poetical. Some 
are didactic; others, polemic. Some’ are marked with the best 
style of proverb; others, with the best kind of parable and alle- 
gory. All Scripture is inspired by God and is profitable.” These 
words seem about as well adapted to close the author’s book on 
Divine Providence, as to open that on Paul’s letter to the Roman 
¢hurch., 

Bat Dr. Plumer is not only one of the men whom we have 
called, for want of a better term, “ old-fashioned,” he is, also, the- 
ologically speaking, of the old school ; and, in this connection, his 
commentary strikingly reminds us of one of the great peculiarities 
of the writers of that school. They do not seem to get beyond 
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the Old Testament. It is surprising to notice, in the pages of this 
volume, how largely the author indulges in quotations from the 
Old Testament writers, and in those quotations which have the 
“legal” and “ governmental” and perhaps, even, “ denunciatory ” 
character. The Judaistic element, as we may call it, is very con- 
spicuous, Such quotations are not, indeed, always to be rejected. 
They are sometimes very suitable and very much in place. But 
the writers of this class, so far as we are familiar with them, 
abound in these quotations so greatly, that they show the influ- 
ence of their own theology on their minds. The Old School The- 
ology is, in a sense, Judaistic rather than Pauline. It knows 
nothing of the Pauline freedom, It is incapacitated, by its very 
character and peculiarity, from appreciating Paul’s Epistles. It 
finds the life of its system—the outspeaking of its nature—as it 
were, in the Old Testament, and not in the New. For this rea- 
son it is, that the theological writers with whom Dr. Plumer affili- 
ates, however earnestly they may claim for themselves the glory 
of the Gospel, always make such sorry work with the larger and 
broader views of the Apostles. They ought not to attempt com- 
mentaries on the books which are later than Malachi, for they 
have not risen to the full appreciation of the New Testament sys- 
tem. It is, at the most, what Dr. Schmid calls Christianity in its 
unity with the older Scriptures, and not in its distinction from 
them, which they seem to comprehend. A writer like Haldane or 
like Dr. Plumer, when he talks of free grace, has a sort of flavor 
of the imprecatory Psalms about him, which, notwithstanding all 
his goodness, shows the unfortunate working of his theology upon 
his mind and thought. 

Another characteristic of the old school, and also of the old 
fashioned writers, is displayed in Dr. Plumer’s volume, We refer 
to their habit of answering-the views of those who oppose their 
own by lamentation. For example; in the notes on the word in 
the fourth verse of the first chapter of the Epistle, which our 
translators render “ declared”—opioSévros—Dr. Plumer says, 
“It is mournful to find Stuart rendering it constituted, and con- 
tending for it at great length.” No man of the modern fashion, 
and the later school, would use such an expression as this. » But 
men like Dr. Plumer and his class assume such expressions to be 
arguments, and when a man, having perhaps five times the knowl- 
edge of the meaning of Greek words which they have, contends 
for a legitimate and common signification of a word in a sentence 
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where it seems to contradict their theories, they immediately put 
on a solemn tone, and a melancholy face, and say, “It is mourn- 
ful.” Suppose the gentleman, who is grieved over, should reply 
in similar language, and should present the mournful want of 
knowledge of Greek displayed by his antagonist! When will 
these theologians of the old fashion and school learn the lesson, 
that there is nothing less mournful than the truth, and that solemn 
weeping has little influence to change the established signification 
of Greek verbs? This matter of weeping is quite singular. It 
always diminishes in quantity and frequency, in proportion as a 
man’s familiarity with the grammar and dictionary and with the 
usage of language increases, and, after a certain degree of progress 
in such knowledge, it ceases altogether. We know nothing, cer- 
tainly, about the two cases, but we have scarcely a doubt that 
Prof. Stuart wept, in his discussions of this character, less often 
than his colleague, Dr. Woods, did, and we do not believe that 
the great German commentators ever weep at all in such cases. 
In the new edition of Donnegan, of which we have spoken, would 
it not be well to mention just where and when a profuse shedding 
of tears would change the meaning of a word? There are num- 
bers of persons to whom such suggestions might be quite helpful 
in future controversies. Perhaps still other hints might be 
given—as derived from the present volume—as to the minuter 
variations of meaning in Greek words, which would be occasioned 
by that excitement of feeling against an adversary which expresses 
itself in the phrase, “One wonders that he can seriously maintain 
such a view,” —or by the returning calmness which is indicated by 
the words, “It is a relief to find him drawing nearer to our own 
opinion.” But what if we should all weep together—each one of 
us at and over the other—what would, under these circumstances, 
become of the Greek and the new edition of Donnegan? 

Dr. Plumer’s views on theological points, we need scarcely say, 
accord with those of the Old School portion of the Presbyterian 
Church. In connection with such passages as iv, 3, v, 12-19, vii 
and viii, we find extended discussions, some of them evidencing 
wide reading of certain authors, which are designed to establish 
those views. Infants, of course, are the class described by the 
phrase (v, 14), “those who did not sin after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression.” The Princeton view of our relation to 
Adam’s sin is commended, and the author falls into the error, 
which is common among writers of his school, of regarding the 
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Princeton and Augustinian views on this subject as substantially 
the same. The volume abounds in doctrinal remarks, and, we may 
add, in practical reflections. Perhaps one half of the whole book 
is made up of these. Many of the practical suggestions are some- 
what remote from the text, as, for example, the remark—in con- 
nection with the passage in the thirteenth chapter, which refers to 
the duties owed to magistrates—that office-seeking and office hold- 
ing are among the very poorest occupations of men, and, though 
many have a different judgment on this point, yet their judgment 
is erroneous, But there is a good deal of truth scattered here and 
there in these reflections-—as true as the remark just quoted——and, 
if an author sets out with a plan involving fifteen doctrinal and 
practical inferences from every paragraph of an Apostolic Epistle, 
he must, of necessity, introduce some which are not very near the 
text. But we have exceeded our limits already, and we can only 
add, in closing, that Dr. Plumer’s book is, by no means, destitute 
of the evidences of learning, though it be the learning of a former 
generation rather than the present. We doubt not he will find 
many readers, some of whom will, with profit to themselves, read 
his volume from beginning to end. We do not, however, believe 
that the volume will be generally regarded as adding greatly to 
our means of studying this most interesting Epistle. Perhaps the 
author would say that he did not intend it to be so, but that his 
object was only to aid, in some degree, the common reader. 


Licutroot on Gatatians.*—It is now about five years since 
this admirable Commentary by Professor Lightfoot was published 
in England. It was immediately introduced into this country, 
and was noticed in the New Englander with full recognition of its 
merits. Since then, it has become quite extensively known, and, 
we are sure, has met with praise only, from those who have used 
it. For ourselves, we are free to say that, in our view, no more 
creditable work has appeared in England, for the past ten years, 
in this particular field. The author is a true scholar—not, indeed, 
with the linguistic knowledge of Bishop Ellicott, but with more 
of historical taste and more of the richness and refinement of 
learning--and, already, he takes a high rank among his contem- 


* St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By J. B. Ligurrvot, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1870. 
8vo, pp. 396. 
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poraries. The American edition, which has been recently pub- 
lished, is a mere reprint of the English, with no substantial chan- 
ges. It has one slight advantage, perhaps, in the fact that the 
text and notes are printed together, unbroken by any of the longer 
discussions or detached notes, while these are all placed at the 
end—making, thus, the Commentary itself more continuous. The 
American edition is more strongly bound, as is always the case 
with our books, in cloth binding, as compared with the English, 
and is thus less liable to fall in pieces by continued use. On the 
other hand, it is a thicker and somewhat less easily handled vol- 
ume than the English edition, and, though the paper and type are 
very good, it must be regarded as not quite equal to the original 
in these respects. 


De itrzscu on THE HeBrEws.—We would call the attention of 
our readers to the fact that the translation of the second volume of 
Professor Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
has recently appeared, and may be obtained from Messrs. Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Co., of New York, through whom it is introduced 
into this country in connection with Messrs. T. & T. Clark of 
Edinburgh. This volume carries on the Commentary from the 
seventh chapter, at the twenty-sixth verse, to the end of the Epis- 
tle, and contains several dissertations, the first two of which are on 
the authorship of the Epistle, and on the Scriptural Basis of the 
Ecclesiastical Doctrine of Vicarious Satisfaction. 


Cow.es on Reveration.*—Professor Henry Cowles appears 
before the public in this volume, with another of his commentaries 
on the prophetic books of Scripture. It has been prepared, as he 
states in his preface, with the desire of applying to the Apoca- 
lypse the same general principles which he had followed out in his 
notes on Daniel, and in accordance with the request of many per- 
sons who had used those notes. In a somewhat extended introduc- 
tion he discusses the questions of the authorship, date, design, and 
reference of the prophecy. These discussions are brief, but they 
contain the arguments of the author, and the objections which he 
meets, in a very clear and concise form of statement. He makes 

* The Revelation of John. With notes, critical, explanatory, and practical. 
Designed for both pastors aud people. By Rev. Henry Cowxes, D.D. “ Under- 
standest thou what thou readest? And he said, How can I unless some man 
Should guide me.” Acts, viii, 30, 31. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 
12mo, pp. 254. 
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but little reference to the views of other writers, preferring to 
develop his own method of interpretation, and thus to leave his 
own views to be compared with those of others, and to be judged 
according to their merits. The volume is noticeable for the com- 
pression of a large amount of matter into a small space, and is, on 
this account, in a form to be very easily used by ordinary readers. 
Dr. Cowles holds strongly to the authorship of the book of Reve- 
lation by the Apostle John, accounting for the marked differences 
of style and language between it and the Fourth Gospel by the 
peculiar and diverse character of the two works, and by the inter- 
val of many years between them. The book of Revelation he 
places at the earlier of the two dates, between which the opinions 
of commentators are divided, and assigns it to the time of Nero, or 
from ten to twenty years previous to the date of the Gospel of John 
and his three Epistles. He supposes it to have reference mainly 
to events which were near the time of the writing, believing that 
this view not only answers to the intimations of the book itself, 
but is, also, more in accordance with what we should anticipate in 
a prophetic message of its character. The later chapters, how- 
ever, he regards as passing to the remote future, there being an 
abrupt and complete transition, as in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew, with no tracing out of the 
intermediate ages and history. The whole book he considers as 
addressed to the seven churches, and he would draw no dividing 
line between the chapters in which they are distinctly named and 
the prophetic pictures and visions which follow. The main events 
referred to have connection with Jerusalem and Rome, the great 
powers which were then persecuting the people of God. With 
the former of these persecuting powers the first leading section 
of the book deals at length; with Pagan Rome, the last leading 
section. Dr. Cowles rejects decidedly all those descriptions of 
Papal Rome, or prophetic utterances respecting it, which many 
writers have thought were to be discovered. With equal deci- 
siveness does he discard the opinions of those who hold the pro- 
phetic days to be designed to mark years. A dissertation on 
this last mentioned subject, reprinted from the author’s work on 
Daniel, is placed at the close of the volume. The commentary is 
brief, but is presented in a clear style, and is adapted, as the 
author intends it to be, for the people, and not for pastors 
alone—much less for scholars alone. The course of thought in 
every chapter is carefully presented at the commencement of the 
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notes upon it, while, at the end of the leading or larger sections, 
a review of the thought and development is made. By this 
means the author endeavors to become, in the language which he 
quotes from the Acts on his title-page, a guide for his readers, 
who may need his help, that they may more readily and fully un- ° 
derstand what they read. This passage, which Dr. Cowles makes 
the motto for his volume, is a very appropriate one for a com- 
mentary on the Scriptures, but those who are familiar with the 
works of commentators do not always find them answering to the 
motto. But this general reflection, with which we close, is only 
a breaking forth of deep feeling arising out of much experience, 
and is, by no means, intended to have any personal reference to 
Dr. Cowles or to his book. 


Hupson’s GREEK AND EnGuiish Concorpancre.*—A Concord- 
ance of the Greek words in the New Testament, with their Eng- 
lish renderings, is of the very highest value to pastors and students 
of theology. The work before us has come to our hands within 
the last few months, and we are very glad to bring it to the notice 
of our readers. It does not profess to be what the much larger 
and well-known work called the Englishman’s Greek Concordance 
is. That is a large volume, suitable only for the library shelves, 
and to be used at home. But this is a book easily carried in one’s 
pocket, and is really a model of condensation and completeness. 
Every Greek word in the New Testament is introduced, with every 
passage in which it is translated by any of the English words by 
which the authors of our version have rendered it—these words 
being arranged in order, according as they express a primary, 
secondary, or still more remote meaning of the Greek original. It 
also names the grammatical forms which often appear in peculiar 
modes of translation; gives, with their renderings, Greek phrases 
which are not translated word for word; notes the Greek text fol- 
lowed in our version, when it differs from the so-called ‘received 
text ;’ and, among other valuable points, it contains a collation of 
the latest edition of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, so far as that 
work had appeared at the time of the publication of this volume. 
The story of Mr. Hudson’s devotion to the work, and of his pains- 





* A Greek and English Concordance of the New Testament. Prepared by CHARLES 
F. Hupson, under the direction of Horace L. Hasrines, Editor of ‘The Chris- 
tian.” Revised and completed by Ezra Assot, LL.D. Boston: Scriptural Tract 
Repository. 1870. 16mo, pp. 510. 
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taking and patient efforts to make it complete and perfect, until at 
last he died before it was given to the public, is quite impressive 
and touching as it is simply narrated by Mr. Hastings in the Pre- 
face. The care and attention bestowed upon the volume, in the 
‘ course of its preparation, by Dr. Ezra Abbot will be sufficient 
commendation both of its value and its accuracy, and we are sure 
that all who purchase it, and use it “as a traveling companion” 
(to employ Mr. Hastings’s phrase), where they cannot carry a large 
volume, will appreciate, very kindly and gratefully, the patient 
and unostentatious labor of the author, who was not permitted to 
see the success of his work. 


Hawna’s Lire or Curist.*—This work, whose author is well 
known to our readers as the son-in-law and biographer of Dr. Chal- 
mers, is one of much interest. It seems to have been prepared as 
a series of discourses, to be preached to a congregation, and, con- 
sequently, is determined in its character and peculiarities, in some 
degree, by this fact. But, while not professing to be a scientific 
or scholarly work, it is evidently founded on careful investigation, 
and is written in view of the questions which have been recently 
raised and discussed. The style is simple and plain, and the story 
is told with only such an enlargement of the Gospel narratives, as 
makes it helpful to those who read it, and interesting as a new 
presentation of the always impressive and beautiful history. The 
life of Christ seems now to be drawing the thoughts of the world 
to itself, in a greater degree, almost, than ever before. Friends 
and enemies, believers and doubters, learned and unlearned, alike, 
are questioning and discoursing about the great central person of 
the New Testament revelation. We can scarcely doubt that some 
great end is to be accomplished, as the result of this seemingly 
Providential ordering of things, and that as all classes of men 
come to think and to know more of Him who is drawing their 
minds to himself, they will come, more than ever before, to realize 
that their true life is alone in union with Him. To very many of 
those who do not enter the field of learned discussion, and to very 
many of those who love the old story as it is told charmingly and 
lovingly in new language, the volumes now before us, as they are 
read, must bring new strength of confidence and deeper Christian 


affection. 





* The Life of Christ. By the Rev. Wim11am Hanna, D.D., LL.D. In three 
volumes. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 1871. 12mo. 
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Dr. Burr’s “ Ap Fipem”* is a contribution to the Christian 
evidences, as his previous well known and popular volumes have 
been to Natural Theology for the people. Its merits are similar 
to those of his previous volumes. Its design is quite as much “ to 
bring unbelievers into that moral state in which alone they can 
fairly use the evidences,” as to present these evidences in detail. 
The latter, the author does not attempt to do, but confines his 
efforts to the presentation in his vivid and telling way of the 
more striking characteristics of the Scriptures, as reasons why 
they should be received with Faith. The author has the gift of 
bold, impressive statement, which, to a large class of readers is 
very effective, and which sometimes rises into the glow and power 
of positive eloquence. The book will receive, as it deserves, ex- 
tensive circulation, and as we doubt not, will achieve great useful- 
ness. We congratulate the modest and patient author upon the 
success which he has attained, and at which, perhaps, he himself 
is the most surprised. 


Dr. Parker’s “ Av CLerum ”t contains many excellent advices 
to a young preacher. These are expressed in a style so clear, 
not to say so homely as not easily to be misunderstood, and they 
are enforced by the greatest possible variety of familiar illustra- 
tions. No clergyman can read this book without finding in it 
much to interest and profit him. We may add, no one can read 
it without finding much to offend, if not to disgust his taste and 
judgment. Many of the illustrations and examples are taken 
from clerical life in England, and are for this reason less pertinent 
to this country. The peculiarities of the book in these respects, 
serve, however, to give the reader an insight into the condition of 
the clergy in England and their relations to their parishioners, 
which could not be readily attained by any other method. But 
we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise, that a writer of the 
ability and reputation of the author, should have written a work 
with so many and so glaring defects. 





* Ad Fidem; or Parish Evidences of the Bible. By Rev. E. F, Burr, D.D., 
author of “ Ecce Coelum ” and “ Pater Mundi,” and lecturer on Scientific Evidences 
of Religion in Amherst College. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1871. 

+ Ad Clerum: Advices toa Young Preacher. By Joseru Parker, D.D., author 
of Ecce Deus. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 
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Mr. Gitpert Warpitaw; Leapine Caristian Evivences,” is 
a very thoughtful treatise evidently written by a layman to ex- 
press his own views of the Christian argument. Though it con- 
tributes nothing that is very novel to this argument, it has the 
freshness which comes from expressing the author’s own opinions, 
These opinions are uniformly characterized by the moderation of 
good sense, and the attractiveness of a liberal spirit. There is 
no attempt at straining for a point, and little or no overstatement 
or extravagance. The argument is principally occupied with the 
internal or moral evidences for the truth of the Christian system and 
the Christian Revelation. It is of course confronted with the chief 
objections against both, from the internal difficulties and improba- 
bilities of each. The “ question” of miracles, and of the alleged 
offences against morality, are adequately conceived and fairly con- 
sidered, and as we think, are satisfactorily answered. Though the 
author does not seem to have acquainted himself very minutely 
with the more recent critical investigations, he has not wholly 
overlooked them, but has furnished a brief statement of the princi- 
pal counter considerations, For popular use and circulation among 
thoughtful readers, it is a treatise of superior excellence. 


Rev. Jesse H. Jones’ TREATISE ON THE Kinepom or Heaven, 
has been carefully and earnestly wrought by himself, being unmis- 
takably the product of its author’s own thinking. It contains not 
a few original thoughts which are expressed with striking force. 
Its fundamental principles are, in our opinion, well stated and just, 
and the application of these principles to many human institutions 
are in many instances correctly made and forcibly set forth. But 
we dissent most decidedly and earnestly from his position, “that 
pure communism is pure Christianity, as applied to work life, and 
nothing else is,” and are still more offended at the expositions, and 
enforcements which follow the statement of his position. 

We need do no more than quote for the benefit of whom it 
may concern, the following : “ Jesus Christ lived on the earth and 
died on the cross to give woman the ballot.” “The giving of 


* The leading Christian Evidences, und the principles on which to estimate them. 
By Grtp«rt WaRDLAW, M.A. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. Scribner, Welford & 
Oo., New York. 1871. 

+ The Kingdom of Heaven; What it is; Where it is; and the duty of American 
Christians concerning it. By Jesse H. Jones. Published by the author, for 
sale by Noyes, Holmes & Co., and Henry Hoyt, Boston. 1871. 
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the ballot to woman by constitutional amendment, in the United 
States of America, completes the formal organization of the 
kingdom of Heaven.” 

“That day on which it is officially announced that the ballot 
has been given to woman by constitutional amendment in the 
United States of America, will be the first day of the millennium.” 

“The giving the ballot to woman by a community, is a con- 
version of that community; just as the giving of the heart to 
Jesus Christ by an individual, is a conversion of that individual,” 
etc., etc. 


Hearp’s Tripartite Nature or Man,* has passed to a third 
edition within a few years. This indicates that the views which 
it propounds have at least awakened some curiosity, and been 
received with a degree of favor. The doctrine of the treatise is 
that, in addition to the ordinarily received distinction of Soul and 
Body, there is another and higher endowment in man, the Pneuma 
or spirit, which is that part of his nature that is created in the 
image of God, being at once the moral conscience and the faculty 
of God-consciousness. This distinction, the author holds, is taught 
in the Scriptures in 2 Thess. v, 23; Heb. iv, 12; 1 Cor. ii, 11, 14; 
James iii, 15 and Jude v, 19. This scriptural psychology he 
claims is authoritatively revealed, and was one of those truths 
which were made known to the Christian church by the 
Parakletos, being reserved for the more developed capacity of 
the disciples after the ascension of the Lord. These opinions are 
maintained by the author with great earnestness, and his dis- 
cussions are very animated and interesting. The wide-sweeping 
and varied applications of the conclusions which he reaches, to 
the prominent Christian doctrines named in the title of the volume, 
may easily be imagined, but one must read the volume itself to 
appreciate the dexterous ingenuity of the author. The treatise is 
written with admirable clearness, and in an animated style. It 
evinces abundant reading and is enlivened by varied illustrations. 
The spirit of the author is catholic and generous in respect to the 
nature of speculative theology, and he has a rare discernment and 
appreciation of the important elements which psychology and 
philosophy must necessarily furnish in its structure. 





* The Tripartite Nature of Man. Spirit, Soul and Body applied to illustrate and 
explain the doctrines of Original Sin, The New Birth, The Disembodied State 
and the Spiritual Body. By Rev. J. B. Hearp, M.A. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, George Street. New York: Scribner, 
Welford & Co., 654 Broadway. 1870. 


VOL. xxx. 23 
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But though the author has interested us by his discussion, he 
has not convinced us by his exegesis or his arguments. The use 
of three distinctive terms (which it may be supposed—indeed 
which the author concedes—were in current popular use at the 
time when the New Testament was written), for the purpose of 
illustrating an important practical doctrine, by no means proves 
that these terms were used by the New Testament writers in a 
precise and determinate meaning, much less, that they expressed 
a fixed and consistent theory of the whole nature of man. Indeed 
we have no doubt that the introduction of /7vedua as the name 
for a separate endowment of man was of Hebrew origin, with a 
somewhat different context than the classic Novs, and that neither 
were employed in any precise scientific or psychological import. 
We feel bound to record our very decided dissent from the meth- 
ods of interpretation and reasoning employed by the very ami- 
able and bright minded writer, as involving all manner of fantas- 
tical theologies and fanciful conclusions. The friends of a rational 
exegesis and of a tenable theology, have plenty of occupation 
without being called to shoulder theories like those of this volume. 
The book is well worth reading for the information it contains, for 


the many important truths which it enforces, and last not least 
as an exemplificatio ad absurdum of a dangerous but fascinating 
style of reasoning. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Hersert Srencer’s Principtes or Psycuoiocy* has at last 
been given to the American public, and four out of the five parts 
into which it is divided have come into our hands. The issue 
of this treatise will complete the republication of his works which 
his friends and publishers have so zealously furthered. The 
Principles of Psychology is in many respects the most important 
of all his writings, to enable the reader to understand his system 
of philosophy. The “First Principles” gives his metaphysical 
and theological theories, but inasmuch as these are largely psycho- 
logical, the Principles of Psychology is needed as a supplement. 
We cannot say that either are easily understood, or that either 
or any of his writings is in the proper sense of the word ,an 
elementary work. Indeed we think that the most serious defect of 





* The Principles of Psychology. Part I. The Data of Psychology. Part II. 
The Inductions of Psychology. Part III. General Synthesis. Part IV. Special 
Synthesis. By Hersert Spencer. New York: D. Appleton & Oo. 1871. 
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Spencer, both as a reasoner and an expounder, is that he disdains 
to develop and substantiate his views trom their elementary con- 
stituents, and in their fundamental assumptions. Hence he has 
some of the most marked and offensive characteristics of the 
sophist, as he perpetually reasons in a circle of imposing but 
unsupported generalities. [le is also a dogmatist and a dogma- 
tist of the most sweeping and positive description. His doctrine 
of evolution by differentiation and integration is assumed to be 
universal and all sufficing, but is not proved by either Induc- 
tion or Deduction. His contempt of theism and of theistic theo- 
ries can only be explained by the narrowness of his own mental 
movements and the social ostracism under which his theories and 
his personal influence have been oppressed in England. But while 
Spencer is essentially and bigottedly narrow in respect to his 
sphere of thinking and investigation, his knowledge within that 
sphere is enormous and accurate, and his power to illustrate and 
enforce his own theories by apposite facts,is in the highest sense 
imposing and effective. Among men of narrow but energetic cul- 
ture he is likely to exert a powerful influence. Nothing but a 
careful consideration of the shadowy nature and the slender sup- 


ports of his fundamental philosophy, can overcome this influence. 
While those philosophers and physicists who have the advantages 
of a liberal culture ov of a liberalizing common sense, will not be 
led astray by his splendid audacities, those who are deficient in 
either will enroll themselves as his disciples. We can only deplore 
that so many who profess physics and metaphysics in our country 
are destitute of both. 


Maupstey’s Bopy anv Minp* is one of a class of books which 
seem inevitably and uniformly destined to disappoint their read- 
ers. There is no subject so much talked of at the present day as 
the relation of the Body to the Mind, or the dependence of psy- 
chology upon physiology. No class of works are so well fitted to 
awaken the curiosity of earnest inquirers after the truth. None 
are more eagerly purchased than these, and we may add none are 
more uniformly disappointing in respect either to the results which 
they even profess to have achieved, or to the clearness or the valid- 





* Body and Mind: An Inquiry into their connection and mutual influence, espe- 
cially in reference to mental disorders. Being the Gulstonian Lectures for 1870, 
ete., ete. By Henry Mavupstey, M.D., London. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1871. 
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ity of the reasons by which these achievements seem to be en- 
forced. The treatment of the subject by these authors is charac- 
terized by a dreary and almost ludicrous uniformity. They almost 
uniformly begin by a preliminary contemptuous notice of the old 
fashioned metaphysicians and theologians. They deplore the nar- 
rowness of those who conceive the soul as a mysterious entity, that 
exists and acts in lofty independence of the body. They proceed 
to assert that now-a-days it will not be allowed that one should 
study the soul apart from the nervous organization. They are 
next careful to disclaim materialism, most solemnly and earnestly. 
They protest that owing to the force of the old traditions we as 
yet know very little about the relation of the nervous organiza- 
tion to the mind. In the luminous words of Mr. Maudsley, “ we 
are only on the threshold of the study of it [the mind] as an instru- 
ment subserving mental function. We know little more positively 
than that it has such function; we know nothing whatever of the 
physics and chemistry of thought.” They then proceed to 
develop the doctrine of the nervous system, beginning with the 
common places concerning its lowest manifestations, and proceed- 
ing step by step till they are prepared to forget the cautious mod- 
esty of their original disclaimers, and to give us dogmatic sug- 
gestions, which have required more than one enormous logical 
stride, over we know not how many chasms of non sequiturs and 
analogies. For example, Mr. Maudsley after showing physiologi- 
cally that many or most wild men have very small brains—with 
few convolutions, and asserting dogmatically that the native Aus- 
tralian has “no words in his language to express such exalted 
ideas as justice, love, virtue, mercy; he has no such ideas in his 
mind, and cannot comprehend them ;” takes a leap of seven leagues 
with the boots which are always at hand; “the vesicular neurine 
which should embody them [these ideas] in its constitution, and 
manifest them in its function, has not been developed in his con- 
volutions; he is as incapable therefore of the higher mental dis- 
plays of abstract reasoning and moral feeling as an idiot, and for 
a like reason.” The cerebralists of our day never cease to conjure 
the spiritualists to look at facts. They implore them to consider 
the testimony of observation. The latter in their turn might ven- 
ture to suggest that their monitors should school themselves to 
learn how to infer and reason. 
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Mr. Stmon 8S. Lavrte’s* little works on Morals ought to be 
better known than they are to our American public. The subject 
of which they treat is one with which theologians and jurists have 
constant occasion to interest themselves, and the nature and au- 
thority of moral distinctions is a topic concerning which specula- 
tion can never cease to exercise itself. Mr. Laurie’s works have the 
merits of simplicity, brevity, comprehensiveness, and subtlety. He 
comprehends the problem to be solved in all its relations, knows 
the strong points of the intuitional theory and the weak aspects of 
the analytical, and having surveyed his field he proceeds to occupy 
it by a theory of his own, which is stated clearly and positively 
and without reserve. He is not an intuitionalist; he is not a utili- 
tarian, but he endeavors to adjust the strife between the two, by a 
psychological analysis of the processes by which man attains to 
the discernment of moral relations and the experience of the ap- 
propriate emotions. We advise all students of ethics to procure 
and study his excellent volumes. 


Dr. Ourver Wenpect Hoimes’ Mecuanism In MIND AND 
Moratsf treats of a subject that is very largely occupying the 
attention of physiological psychologists and will not soon cease 
to be discussed. The subject is the apparently mechanical and 
automatic processes of thought of which all men are conscious, 
and the suggestion that inasmuch as these appear to be mechani- 
eal in their workings, they may be dependent on the varying 
conditions and changes of the brain. The Doctor has certainly 
gathered together a large number of very interesting facts, 
as phenomena to be accounted for. He has presented these in 
striking groups and contrasts, with even more than his usual 
vivacity and humor. He has made a “telling” argument in 
favor of the opinion that the brain is the material which acts in 
every one of these thought combinations, and which “ fixes ” their 
results for future use and recall in its own substance. But once 
and again as he is nearing the goal toward which he is inevitably 





* On the Philosophy of Ethics. An analytical Essay. By Suton 8. Lauriz. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston & Douglass. 1866. 

* Notes Expository and Critical on certain British Theories of Morals. By Simon §, 
Lavriz, A.M. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglass. 1866. 

+ Mechanism in Thought and Morals. An address delivered before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Harvard University, June 29, 1870, with notes and after- 
thoughts. By OLiver WenpELL Hotmes. Boston, James R. Osgood & Co, 1871. 
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tending, he stops, recoils, turns his head in the opposite direction, 
and seeks to show that thought force, cannot in quality be. the 
correlation of brain nutriment and brain activity, though in 
quantity it might be, provided its quantity could be measured. 

In respect to morals he is stiff and pronounced for the otherness 
and autonomy of the will, against necessitarians of all classes, and 
not the least against those of the old Calvinistic school, at the 
very thought of whom he is automatically and energetically 
moved to irrepressible displeasure. But the upshot of his dis- 
cussion, in spite of its inconsistencies, or rather in consequence of 
them, is decidedly spiritualistic and ethical. As a contribution of 
material for the elucidation of the great problem of mechanism 
in thought and feeling, it is of no little value and will stimulate to 
further investigations. The question is one of pure science, from 
which, as he truly says, no lover of truth should shrink or before 


which he should fear. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Curtivs’ History or Grerce.* Vor. 1.—Though readers of 
English have already, in the noble work of Grote, the best history 


of Greece ever written, we can yet give a hearty welcome to this 
new history translated from the German. Many persons who 
would shrink from attacking the twelve volumes of Grote, will not 
be afraid to venture upon the four or five, of which the first is now 
before us. The long discussions in which Grote criticises his 
authorities, and shows the nature and degree of the evidence that 
supports his conclusions, are exceedingly valuable to the classical 
scholar and to the student of history: to the general reader, they 
often break in unpleasantly on the course of narrative or descrip- 
tion, In this new work he will find little of that sort to complain 
of. The book, indeed, goes to an opposite extreme, in the almost 
entire absence of notes; some of which, to indicate the sources of 
the history and point out what is peculiar in the author’s treat- 
ment, would have been of service for all readers. The Germans 
have published selections from Grote’s history, containing those 
parts which have the most of general interest. A similar book for 
English readers would be found, we believe, widely acceptable 





* The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtivs. Translated by 
Adolphus William Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; Profes- 
sor of History in Owens College, Manchester. Vol. I. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner & Company, 654 Broadway. 1871. 12mo, pp. 509. 
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and advantageous. But there would still be room for a work like 
this of Curtius, written with signal ability and fairness, presenting 
different views on many points from those of Grote, ont embody- 
ing results of more recent researches. 

The difference which shows itself most strikingly in this volume 
relates to the treatment of the mythic stories, current and ac- 
cepted among the Greeks, in regard to the primitive times of their 
people. These stories Grote gives just as the Greeks held them, 
believing it to be generally impossible, in the absence of all help 
from contemporary records, to distinguish what is true in them 
from what is false. Curtius does not give the myths themselves, 
but holds that in many cases we can recognize historic facts as ly- 
ing at the foundation of them, the existence of the myth being 
only to be accounted for by the assumption of the fact 
Hence he is much fuller and more explicit than Grote in 
reference to the primitive positions and relations of the Greek 
tribes, and the early movements and changes of population. Yet 
the most marked peculiarity in his treatment of these subjects— 
his theory of an Ionian people settled on the coasts of Asia Minor 
for many centuries before the migration which took place from 
Attica about 1000 B, C.—is without support from Greek tradition, 
and is far from being generally accepted by students of Greek 
antiquity. 

The translation by Professor Ward, though tolerably correct, is 
somewhat stiff and awkward: it does little justice to the graceful 
and attractive style of the German original. 


Manuva or Orrentat Hisrory.*—It is impossible within the 
short space of a book notice, to give any just idea of the value of 
this latest hand-book of Oriental History. 

M. Lenormant was co-professor of History with M. Guizot in 
the Royal Institute of France when M. Guizot was Minister of 
State to Louis Phillippe. The labors of the Chair of History 
were divided in the usual way, M. Lenormant doing the lecturing, 
and M. Guizot giving the sanction of his brilliant name to the 
emanations from the chair. 





* The Student’s Manual of Oriental History. A Manualof the Ancient History of 
the East to the commencement of the Median wars. By FRaNcois LENORMANT, Sub- 
Librarian of the Imperial Institute of France, and E. CuevaLLier, member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, London. Vol. I, comprising the History of the Israelites, 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. Vol. II, Medes and Persians, Phoenicians 
and Arabians. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 12mo. 1871. 
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This hand-book of Lenormant was written originally in French, 
and translated into German, there being nothing of the kind, so 
late, and of such authority in that language. It was then enlarged 
and re-written by the author in English, for the English-speaking 
people, with the addition of some notes and observations, by 
certain of the best authorities revolving about the British Museum. 
It is the last voice of the latest orientalism. No other such book 
exists in the English language. The main writer, M. Lenormant, 
speaks with the authority of an expert upon the Cuneiform, 
Egyptian, Pheenician, and Aryan civilizations. We do not always 
agree with him, and sometimes differ very widely, still he is an 
original authority upon many points, and to be very gravely con- 
sidered upon all. 

The successive steps orientalism has made in the last twenty- 
five years are here presented in a single view—India and China 
excepted—and excepted on special grounds. All that is new in 
Assyria and Egypt, all that is known of Zoroaster, or of the pre- 
historic man, is grouped before the eye in a single, extended, 
picture. Not to have read Lenormant is not to know how orien- 
talists of to-day look at the world. It is to be ignorant of the 
latest and magnificent discoveries of the British Museum, and the 
Louvre. It is simply to be behind the age. 

It is difficult to specify the classes or professions who can afford 
to be without this book. Preéminently clergymen cannot afford 
to do without it. We would say to each and every one of them, 
if you can purchase but one book during the ensuing year, let it 
be this book by all means. It discusses questions within the 
scope of the profession which the age demands should be met, or, 
at all events, not altogether ignored. We do not promise there 
shall be no alarm at some of these, but we will say, that if they 
are met in the spirit of candid inquiry the alarm will gradually 
disappear. 

The nub of the difficulty is in the pre-historic man, with the 
primary division of the races, in the light of questions of modern 
science, and under heretofore received chronology. We surmise 
that some of these points are found to be hard of digestion by 
the present Board of Bible revisionists now sitting in London. 

Whatever conclusions may finally be reached, these points will 
be made the subject of extended inquiry and controversy. Who- 
ever possesses himself of this book and of its contents will be 
fully armed, and will have the certainty that his adversary has 
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no advantage in point of knowledge. Without this knowledge, 
he will be outside of the arena of the questions of the next 
quarter of a century. 


De Scuwernitz’s Lire anp Times oF ZEISBERGER* deserves to 
rank among the most interesting of missionary biographies. 
Aside from its missionary interest, it is an important contribution 
to colonial history. Zeisberger labored sixty-two years among the 
Indians of the States of Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, from 
1735 to 1808, In zeal, boldness, tact, and perseverance he equal- 
led the most distinguished of the Jesuit missionaries, while in the 
Gospel which he preached, and the practical Christianity which he 
exemplified, he was immeasurably their superior. The volume 
which recounts his life and times, abounds in details concerning 
matters which are almost unknown to the great mass of those best 
informed in missionary and in general history, and deserves a far 
wider circulation than we fear it will receive. It contains materi- 
als for many instructive lectures for the missionary prayer meet- 
ing, and gives us attractive pictures of the Moravian missionary 
spirit. For romantic and exciting narrations it equals if it does 
not surpass the thrilling recitals of Parkman. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Méttier’s Cures From A German Worksnop.* Vor. IIL— 
This volume is hardly so well entitled to the name it bears as were 
the two which preceded it. What we have here is not so much 
chips struck off from the material which the author had to shape 
for his scientific structures, as twigs and flowers which he has 
gathered in the course of his pleasure-rambles. In other words, 
the papers here collected have for the most part little relation to 
those philological labors which have given Miller his reputation 
and influence. They are literary and critical essays of a quite 
miscellaneous character. Most of them have the appearance of be- 
ing thrown off easily, if not hastily; and in the case of several (as 
the “speech at a Shakespeare festival,” the “Journal des Savants 





* The Life and Times of David Zeisberger, the Western pioneer and apostle of 
the Indians. By EpMunp pe Scuwetnirz. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1870. 

+ Chips froma German Workshop. By F. Max Mixer, M.A., Foreign Member 
of the French Institute, etc. Volume III. Essays on Literature, Biography, and 
Antiquities. New York: Charles Scribner and Company. 1871. 12mo, pp. 492. 
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and Journal de Trévoux”), we are disposed to wonder that the 
author should have cared to include them in a permanent collection. 
In general they show that imperfect sense of form, that lack of 
order and symmetry, which we have before pointed out as charac- 
teristic of their author. To make an essay thoroughly good, it is 
not enough that it should contain a few bright thoughts or some 
bits of interesting information. It must present a picture of its 
subject,—a miniature, perhaps,—but with such selection of details, 
such grouping and shading, as to produce a harmonious and effec- 
tive whole, The essays in this volume, if tried by such a stan- 
dard, or if compared with the works of great essayists, like 
Macaulay, Carlyle, and Lowell, will be found to deserve no very 
high position. The one which we have enjoyed most is that on 
the poet Wilhelm Maller, who died in 1827, at the age of thirty- 
three: it is a glowing, yet modest and proper tribute to a father 
whom his more famous son can scarcely remember, but of whose 
worth he is justly proud. Among the better articles is the one on 
German Literature, and the one on Schiller, who, if not the 
greatest name in that literature, has certainly the deepest hold on 
the feelings of mankind. In the three papers on Cornwall the 
reader will find a good deal of entertaining matter. The closing 
article, on Bunsen, gives a fair estimate of its subject, doing jus- 
tice to his noble character, without exaggerating the value of his 
contributions to science. The appended letters of Bunsen to 
Miller occupy a large space, and contain much that is interesting ; 
but they would have found a more appropriate place in the biog- 
raphy of their writer. That Miller should have withheld them 
from that work, seems scarcely just to the memory of his friend, 
in whose interest one could wish that the biography to which men 
will naturally look for a knowledge of his life and character, should 
be, as far as possible, adequate and complete. 


Recovery or Jerusatem.*—The “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
in London, has already brought forth good fruit, and much more 


of the same kind may be expected. In every respect, the work 
which the Committee in charge of that Fund are prosecuting is 
more successful than any save the most sanguine could have ex- 


* The Recovery of Jerusalem. A Narrative of Exploration and Discovery in the 
City and the Holy Land. By Capt. Witson, R.E., Capt. Warren, R.E., etc., ete. 
With an Introduction by Artiuvr Penruyn Strayer, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Edited by WALTER Morrison, M.P., Honorary Treasurer to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1871. 8vo, pp. 435. 
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pected it to be. Remembering how difficult it is, under the exist- 
ing government, to explore even the surface of Palestine, and how 
much more difficult to explore by excavations, we cannot but honor 
the liberality which provided the Fund, and the efficiency with 
which it has been administered. 

Heretofore, the publications of the Committee, in the form of 
“ Quarterly Statements,” have not come within the reach of Ameri- 
can readers generally. But the volume which has been republished 
by Appleton & Co. does something toward “summing up and 
popularizing the main results obtained;” and though not perfectiy 
successful either in the “summing up” or in the “ popularizing,” it 
makes the nature of the enterprise and the progress of it intelligible 
on our side of the ocean, It exhibits the work—the new crusade 
for “the recovery of Jerusalem ”—not indeed so clearly as if the 
materials had been more carefully digested and edited, but with a 
degree of vividness which excites and rewards attention. 

The book consists of two parts very unequal in more respects 
than one. Part I, relating to Jerusalem, is more than half the 
volume, being 260 pages out of 436. First we have a report, con- 
cise and admirably clear, from Capt. Wilson, R.E., who, on an 
application from the Committee to the Secretary of War, in 1864, 
was sent in command of a small party of Royal Engineers, to make 
an accurate survey for an improved supply of water to the city of 
Jerusalem; Miss Burdett Coutts, in the multitude of her charities, 
having given £500 for that purpose. Then follows a detailed 
account of excavations by Capt. Warren, R. E., begun in 1867, 
and not yet completed. No reader can fail to admire the skill, the 
cheerful courage, and the perseverance with which that officer and 
his one assistant engineer, Corporal Birtles,t prosecuted the ardu- 
ous enterprise, overcoming the superstitious and pig-headed re- 
luctance of Turkish officials, conciliating the prejudices and man- 
aging the fears of Moslem proprietors, and getting an unexpected 
amount of work out of Fellahin laborers alike ignorant and lazy. 
But it is all the while difficult not to think how much more intelli- 
gible the story would be if instead of hastily written letters loosely 
tacked together, we had a deliberate report from Capt. Warren of 
what he has done at Jerusalem and what his explorations have 
discovered. 





¢ The party included also a photographer, and another engineer who was sent 
to complete some details of Capt. Wilson’s survey. 
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Yet, imperfect as these explorations are, and imperfectly as the 
discoveries are summed up and popularized, the reader gets not 
only an indefinite impression that ancient Jerusalem was a city of 
magnificent architecture, and that massive ruins of its grandeur 
lie buried far beneath the present surface, but also some very 
important particulars of information. The huge stones of what 
has been called Robinson’s Arch—that famous bridge over the 
Tyropeon valley—have been found reposing on a pavement more 
than forty feet below the spring of the arch as observed and iden- 
tified by Dr. Robinson—just where they fell when the old city was 
destroyed by Titus. Some progress has been made toward a more 
exact identification of the spot where the temple stood, The stu 
pendous height of the temple wall above the valley of Kedron (as 
reported by Josephus) has been verified. Some additional light 
has been thrown upon the folly of believing that the so-called 
“sacred places” covered by the “Church of the Holy Sepulchre ”— 
the pretended places of Christ’s crucifixion and of his burial—were 
not included within the walls of the ancient city. Enough has 
been discovered to warrant the expectation that larger discoveries 
will reward the continued prosecution of the enterprise. 

Part II, entitled “ The Holy Land,” includes seven contributions 
from as many authors,—‘ The Sea of Galilee,” by Capt. Wilson,— 
“The Architectural Remains of Palestine,” by R. Phené Spiers, 
Esq.,—“ The Hauran,” by a French traveler, the Count De Vogiié, 
—“The Survey of Palestine,” by Lieut. Anderson, R.E.,—* On 
the Pottery and Glass found in the Excavations,” by Rev. Meville 
J. Chester,—* The Moabite Stone,” apparently by the editor of 
the volume,—and “Sinai,” by Rev. F. W. Holland, We can give 
to these contributions unqualified commendation. 

One passage in Capt. Wilson’s account of the Sea of Galilee and 
its shores is of itself worth the cost of a pilgrimage to Palestine. 
He identifies Tel Hum (indisputably, we think) as the site of Ca- 
pernaum. The most conspicuous ruin there has been named the 
“ White Synagogue;” and he, having brought with him a party 
of Arab laborers, set them at work to clear out a portion of the 
interior so that, by tracing the walls, he could make a plan of the 
original building. We will not describe the tedious process of 
digging without tools, but hasten to the result. 

“The Synagogue, built entirely of white limestone, must once have been a con- 
spicuous object, standing out from the dark basaltic background; it is now nearly 
level with the surface, and its capitals and columns have been for the most part 
carried away or turned into lime. The original building is seventy-four feet nine 
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inches long by fifty-six feet nine inches wide; it is built north and south, and at the 
southern end has three entrances. In the interior we found many of the pedestals 
of the columns in their original positions, and several capitals of the Corinthian 
order buried in the rubbish.” * * * “It may be asked what reason there is for 
believing the original building to have been a Jewish synagogue, and not a temple 
or church. Seen alone there might have been some doubt as to its character, but, 
compared with the number of ruins of the same character which have lately been 
brought to notice in Galilee, there can be none. Two of these buildings have in- 
scriptions in Hebrew over their main entrances; one in connection with a seven- 
branched candlestick, the other with figures of the paschal lamb; and all without 
exception are constructed after a fixed plan, which is totally different from that of 
any church, temple, or mosque, in Palestine.” * * * “IfTel Hum be Capernaum, 
this is without a doubt the synagogue built by the Roman centurion (Luke vii. 4, 5), 
and one of the most sacred places on earth. It was in this building that our Lord 
gave that well-known discourse in John vi, and it was not without a strange feeling 
that on turning over a large block we found the pot of manna engraved on its face, 
and remembered the words, ‘I am that bread of life. Your fathers did eat manna 
in the wilderness and are dead.’” pp. 268, 269. 


PressyTERIAN Revunion.*—This is a handsome volume with 
good type and illustrations, commemorative of the act of reunion 
of two long separated bodies, who find out that after all they 
really esteem and love each other, and that it is better to live 
together harmoniously than in unchristian hostility. It is to be 
hoped that this reunited and powerful denomination of Christians 
may now devote themselves with renewed energy to the works of 
benevolence that lie before them in this country and in foreign 
lands. The book is a compilation of historical sketches, biograph- 
ical notices, accounts of the assemblies of 1869, and the acts of 
reunion and reconstruction, and an essay upon The Future Church, 
with historical documents and appendices, These are papers drawn 
up by different well-known Presbyterian clergymen, not in an erudite 
but in a plain and popular style. It is stated among other things 
that “the Old School Church consented to reunion—in the end 
gladly and warmly consented—because authoritatively assured 
that the New School Church was as orthodox as the Old.” One 
of the writers, Dr. G. 8. Plumley, thus expresses himself—and we 
see no reason to dissent from the view, being in favor of every- 
thing that tends to real Christian union :—“ The reconstruction 
will add to the power of the church as an instrument for doing 
good, it will prune her administration from everything not ap- 
proved by experience, it will enable her to adapt her plans to the 





* Presbyterian Reunion. A memorial volume, 1837-1871. New York: DeWitt, 
C. Lent & Company, 451 Broome St. 1870. 
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demands of the present and the future, and more fully equip her 
to the mighty work to which her God now calls her.” 


Tue Prrerm anv THe Surte,* by a pseudonymous author, is 
an attractive but mischievous book, one of the most attractive and 
mischievous which has of late fallen in our way, to a certain class 
of intellectual and moral weaklings who call themselves seekers 
after truth; who are ever learning and yet have neither the man. 
liness to seek the truth with spirit nor the discernment to be able 
to find it, or to know when it has been found. For earnest and 
honest enquirers we have exhaustless patience and never-failing 
sympathy, but for self-ignorant dilletanti like the author of this 
volume, we have neither patience nor sympathy. The hero of this 
tale, if tale it may be called, which is made up of diary and letters, 
is a pilgrim from his home in England and his traditional Christi- 
anity, who leaves that home because he dares not avow the diffi- 
culties which hinder him from retaining the Christian faith of his 
childhood. He stops at some of the West India Islands, crosses 
the isthmus, visits San Francisco, makes varied experiences at the 
mines and among the miners, then sails to the islands of the Pacific, 
where he is enchanted with the innocent sensuousness of the life 
which these islands of the blest render possible, till like another 
Ulysses he breaks from the enchantment and removes to Sydney 
in Australia, where he finds a sphere for activity, a wife for his 
affections, a faith for his doubting intellect, and rest for his soul. 
What this faith is may best be described in his own words. 

“In the absence of other evidence we must have recourse to anal- 
ogy. As in man the vegetative and animal existence precedes the 
sentient, so must the physical universe ever appear to us to precede 
the spiritual. We cannot think of the universe except as a body 
containing mind and evolving thought. If not made out of the 
Divine substance, of what else can it be composed? If aught else 
than God was self-existent, He ceases to be God. All that is not 
Pantheistic, therefore, is Atheistic. The idea of God, or the Divine 
Mind, existing prior to His substance is as impossible to us as that 
of man so existing. Wherefore it would appear that the only way 
in which ‘God’ can be called the ‘ Maker’ and ruler of all things 
is that in which man is often ‘described as forming his own char- 
acter and position. In other words, our definition of nature must 





* The Pilgrim and the Shrine; or passages from the life and correspondence of 
Herbert Ainslie, B.A., late a student of the Church of England. London: Chap- 
man and Hall, Piccadilly. New York: G. P. Putnam aad Sons. 1871. ' 
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be enlarged so as to include the tendency, character, and power, 
in short, all that is commonly ascribed to Deity.” 

“The highest teaching of our age is not to be found in sermons, 
for Humanity has outlived Dogma; Faith has survived Belief. 
By a curious, yet logical, process, the most practical intellect in 
the world, that of Protestant England, has unconsciously adopted 
the spirit while scoffing at the letter of Mariolatry ; and her novel- 
ists, prose and poet, unite to exhibit the character of a pure, true, 
compassionate woman as the best and nearest revelation of the 
Divine in nature; the ‘Mother of God’ in man, remaining herself 
‘ever virgin,’ inasmuch as she puts his good before her own de- 
sires.” 

“In Love alone, in pure and unreserving Love, does all question- 
ing find answer. At once Tree of knowledge and Tvee of life, 
fortunate are they who can eat thereof without trespass and with. 
out penalty. Believe me, my friends, those only who feel—know. 
And, where Love is, there is no Dogma.” 

This is the last sentence of the book. Pantheism is the shrine 
which the Pilgrim has reached and before which he is content to 
worship. 


The fascination of this book comes from the descriptions of 
nature and of human life with which it abounds, and from the 
frankness with which it exposes the difficulties in believing, which 
the Pilgrim encounters. The haziness and weakness of the solu- 
tion of these doubts which he is content to accept, ought to neu- 
tralize, but we fear will not, the other attractions of this bad, sen- 
timental, and yet not uninteresting book. 


Prorressor SeELry’s Roman Ivperra.ism,* etc., is an impor- 
tant contribution to our critical literature. The Lectures and 
Essays which make up the volume are all characterized by fea- 
tures which remind us of Ecce Homo. The broad views of men 
and of institutions, the liberal spirit, the elevated moral senti- 
ments, and the refined and cultivated personality, as well as the 
positively Christian faith which in their harmonious combination 
made Ecce Homo so attractive, are all manifest in these miscella- 
nies. The subjects of these Essays are very diverse, and cover a 
wide field, as will appear from the following table of contents, 





* Roman Imperialism, and other Lectures and Essays. By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., 
Professor of Moderu History in the University of Cambridge, (author of ‘“ Ecce 
Homo.”) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 
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Roman Imperialism, in three heads, The Great Roman Revolu- 
tion, The proximate cause of the Fall of the Roman Empire, The 
Later Empire; Milton’s Political Opinions; Milton’s Poetry; Ele. 
mentary Principles in Art; Liberal Education in Universities ; 
English in Schools; The Church as a teacher of Morality; The 
teaching of Politics, An Inaugural Lecture delivered at Cam- 
bridge. Of this sufficiently diversified collection of Esty’s, the 
three first constitute the piece de resistance, and will be to~many 
readers the most attractive, despite some questionable and unGet 
tain generalizations. These papers contain many striking sugges- 
tions and elevated truths, The period of which they treat can 
never be treated of too often, for every thoughtful and well- 
instructed mind finds suggestions in it for new thoughts. The two - 
Essays on Milton are as interesting as any in the volume, and treat 
of the politics and the poetry of Milton in a fresh and instructive . 
manner. Elementary Principles of Art gathers valuable fruit from 
an often gleaned field. The Essay on Liberal Education in Univer- 
sities has already been published in Farrar’s Essays, and is con- 
fined to matters of local interest in England. English in Schools 
is an Essay of great interest and value, and contains some impor- 
tant suggestions on a topic of the greatest importance. The advo- 
cates of the New and the Old Education will find in it food for 
profitable meditation. The Church as a teacher of Morality, is less 
satisfactory in its conclusions than it is interesting in its treatment. 
The Teaching of Politics has a double interest, that derived from 
the treatment of the theme, and that which is imparted to it from 
being the inaugural lecture of the author from the chair of History 
which he promises to fill so brilliantly and with so satisfactory an 
adaptation to the needs of his generation. We trust Essays of so 
refined and instructive a character will not fail to meet with the 
favor which their merits entitle them. Every volume like this is 
a real contribution to the culture of the country. 


Tae American Reprints oF THE ENGLISH QuARTELIES.—The 
North British Review for January, republished by the Leonard 
Scott publishing Company, New York, is discontinued by its pub- 
lishers in Edinburgh, stopping with the present number. The re- 
publishers in New York have, however, made arrangements to 
supply its place hereafter with Taz Bririsn QuaRTERLY. 















































